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ABSTRACT 


The Military Knights were the least significant degree 
of The Knights of the Golden Circle, a national secret pre- 
American Civil War group that promoted territorial expansion 
of the United States into Mexico in the 1850s in order toa 
end slavery through gradual emancipation. By 1860, the 
Southern branch of Knights altered their policy from 
expansion to secession. Texas Knights were active in both 
phases. 

Secondary sources and archive materials were utilized 
te identify eighty-nine Military Knight leaders in thirty- 
Six Texas counties to determine who the local Military 
Knight leaders were, what encouraged membership growth in 
each phase, and why their goal changed from expansion to 
secession. International politics, national economic 
interests, and local environmental conditions influenced 
individuals during both phases of the political, economic; 
and social movement whose ideals Nave had a lasting impact 
on American society. Appendices contain maps, tables, 


county, and biographical information. 
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PREFACE 


This research began in order to explain how a Texas 
ancestry contained Southern Unionists, Confederates, and 
nonpartisan family members. The simple story about haw 
individuals decided their allegiance developed into 2 
complex one. International politics, develaping worid 
economies, and a national fraternal order called the Knights 
of the Golden Circle affected individuals during the era. 

During the course of this research, three things became 
apparent about most Texas history of the antebellum era. 
First, Texas history of the period should be revised due to 
a lack of interrelatedness of persons and events. The 
period does not suffer fram a lack of researchs but many 
individuals and events appear to be isclated or pervasive 
cases. Secondly, too much Texas history has been written in 
hindsight which supports the result of what happened instead 
of a point-forward approach which utilized the psyche of the 
period. Thirdly, a broader view of Texas history as part of 
world-wide economic, political, and social trends is needed 
in order fer local happenings to make sense instead of their 
oversimplification into the "good and bad guys” which has 
resulted in value judgments, distortion of facts, and a lack 
of tolerance for persons trapped in an environment of 


economic, political, and social change. This thesis is not 
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a defense of slavery, the Confederacy, or the war, B5ut seeks 
to add to the understanding of the antebellum era. 

The example of the least significant degree of the 
Knights of the Golden Circle in Texas, the Military Knights, 
is used to illustrate and explain how Texans became Southern 
revelutionaries. Although the Political and Financial 
Knight Degrees controlled and directed the organizaticn,; the 
Military Knights were most visible and their activities were 
most often recorded. By using Crane Brintan’s criteria as 
presented in Anatomy of a Revolution as a model; the 
revolutionary development of this arganizatian from a 
national entity to a grass-roots rebellion can be observed, 
analyzed, and explained.* The Military Knight organization 
is the topic of this thesis and is limited ta the Military 
Knights in Texas because this group was believed to have the 
greatest membership af any Southern states their activities 
were most open, and they were significant to the Texas 
secession movement. This thesis is primarily a synthesis, 
but,» also an analysis of factors that precipitated the 
formation of the national organization of the Knights of the 
Golden Circle, determined the composition of its Texas 
leadership, and influenced their change in policy from one 


of national expansion to one of Southern secession. 


*Crane Brinton, Anatomy of a Revolution Rev. ed. (New York: 
Vintage Books, 1965); p. 250. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Chapter I 

Qriqin and Purpose 

The Knights of the Gelden Circle began as a national 
secret organization during the decade immediately preceding 
the American Civil War. They promoted Southern territorial 
expansion, the continuation of slavery until emancipation 
could be accomplished, and planned to create an agricultural 
empire large enough to influence world prices of Southern 
agricultural cammodities through controlled planting 
allotments and marketing strategies. The Southern branch of 
the organization advocated secession after Abraham Lincoln’s 
presidential election in 1860, and as a result, the group 
was used by Northern propagandists to increase Northern 


resentment against the South during the war.* 


24K .G.C.;" First, of Military Deqree, Castroville Castle, 
Castrovilles Texas, Archives, Barker Texas History Center, 
hereinafter cited as BTHCs; C. D. Perrine, An Authentic Exposition 
of the K.G.C. or a History of Secession by @ member cf the order 


(Indianapolis: C. D. Perrine Publisher, 1861), p. ii, Archives, 
Texas State Library; hereinafter cited as TSL3; J. W. Pomfrey» A 
True Disclosure and Exposition of the Knights of the Goiden 
Circie (Cincinnati: Printed for the Author, 1861), p. iv, 
Archives, BTHC$ K.G.C. an Authentic exposition of the origins, 


objects, and secret work of the organization known as the Knights 
of the Golden Circle (N.P.: U.S. National U.C., 1862), Archives, 


TSL. 
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The K.G.C., as the organization was often termed, is 
categorized as one of several United States filibuster 
groups that operated during the 1850s to bring additional 
slave territory under the jurisdiction of the United States. 
Filibusters, or land pirates, were mercenaries wha were paid 
in land and several countries were targeted for acquisition 
by these extra-liegal groups during the antebellum era. 
Attempts were made to acquire Cuba, by purchase and by 
filibustering, from the 1830s until the sens af the "best 
families" of the South were neld for ransom and their 
leader, Narcisco Lopez, was executed by Spanish authorities 
in 1852." Hostility in Latin America toward American 
adventurers was further increased by tlilliam Walker’s 
invasion of Nicaragua in 18553 however, Knights who planned 
to invade Mexico were not merely filibusters.® 

George W. L. Bickley claimed to have been present when 
the organization was founded, on July 4, 1854, in Lexington, 
Kentucky, for the sole purpose of extending United States 
slave territory. This was caused by the formation af the 


Republican Party in February 1854 with stated aim of 


=Thomas A. Bailey; A Diplomatic History of the American 
People, Sth ed. (New York: Appleten-Century-Crofts, 1969); ep. 


165, 285-297. 


Earl W. Fornell, “Texas and Filibusters in the 1850s," 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LIX; No. 4 (April 1954), p. 


427. 
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preventing the spread of slavery into any new territory. 
Both organizaticns were formed in response to the Kansas-— 
Nebraska Act, nassed in January 1854, to let the people of 
the territories decide whether they would be free or slave.”~ 
The organization did not appear in Texas until 1858, se 
another reason why the Knights farmed in Texas is necessary. 
The Knights of the Golden Circle changed their strategy 
from the secret promotion of United States territorial 
expansion to the open advocation of secession and the 
establishment of a separate Southern nation in 1860. The 
main precipitating factor in this change was the election of 
the "Black Republican," Abraham Lincaln to the Presidency in 
November 1860. Knights reacted to the Republican Party’s 
platform which stated emphatically their oppasition ta the 
extension of slave territory under any circumstances and 
denounced "lawless invasion by armed forces of the soil of 
any state or territory." Republicans believed that the 
“normal condition cf all territory was freedom." In 
addition, Republican spokesmen voiced their hastility 


toward the South and George Bickley, as spokesman and 


Le 


Address to the Citizens of the Southern States, by order 
of the Convention of K.G.C. held at Raleigh, N.C.,; May 7-11, 


1860, p. 17, is a separate pamphlet attached in the back cover of 
K.G.C. An authentic exposition, TSL; hereinafter cited as Raleigh 
Address, TSL3; Thomas Hudson McKee, The National Conventions and 
Platforms of All Political Parties 1789 to 1905, 6th ed. 
(Baltimore: Friedenwald Co.; 1906, University Microfilm, Ann 
Arbor » Mi.); p. lie. 
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erganizer of Southern Knights, often reminded Southerners of 
remarks by William H. Seward of the ‘Irrepressible conflict’ 
and the threats toa Southern interests by the "Sumners;, 
Hickmans, and Laoavejoys" as leaders af the Republican Party.” 
Republican centrol of the administration was a factor that 
moved Texans toward secession in late 1860. 

The Northern propagandist viewpoint of Knights 
propelling the nation into war in order to continue slavery 
was substantiated by OQllinger Crenshaw when he published 
“The Knights of the Golden Circle: The Career of George 
Bickley," in The American Historical Review in 1941. This 
was the first scholarly interpretation af the Knights and 
their original founder, George W. L. Bickley, wha was a 
nevelist and doctor of eclectic medicine. Crenshaw 
portrayed Sickley as a "charlatan;" whose initial motive was 
to fleece naive Southerners inte joining the Mexican 
filibuster scheme, but as tensions rose in the South, he 
became more sericus about his role as general of the Knights 
of the Golden Circle.° Texas Military Knights were neither 
naive or uneducated, therefore another explanation is 


necessary to explain the growth of the organization in 


=mMcKee, National Conventions and Platforms, op. 1123 Raleigh 
Address, TSL, p. 5S. 


“Ollinger Crenshaw, “The Knights of the Golden Circle: The 


Career of George Bickley," The American Historical Review, 47 
(1941), pp. 23-50. 
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Texas. 

The Knight organization was not like other filibuster 
Groups because it was an elaborately organized association 
with military, financial, and political degrees. Those 
admitted ta the Militery degree, or First Degree, were 
called the Knights of the Iran Hand. This was the lowest 
and least significant of the degrees, hence it was the most 
visible. The Knights was a hierarchial organization with 
Strict and distinct lines af cammand. Lower-oarder members 
met in local groups called castles and had no knowledge of 
higher membership or their future plans. QGne first had ta 
be selected and approved a military member by other lower 
degree members before risings by invitations into the higher 
financial degree. Membership into the highest political 
degree was by a process of invitation and selection.” 

The Knights appear to have had a well organized 
campaign to invade Mexico and establish law and order. The 
military arm of the organization was divided into Home and 
Foreign Guards. Hame Guards were to remain within their 
communities and defend the order from misrepresentatian and 
help provision the active army of Foreign Guards. Home 
Guards were professional people who were unavailable for 


foreign service because of age or other factorss such as 


"Pomfrey, A True Disclosure, BTHC, pp. 9, 21, 33. 
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their business or profession. "A large number af Southern 
Ladies of wealth and respectabilitys;s" accerding ta Bickley, 
participated in the Hame Guards of the military degree; 
however, no Lady’s name appeared in this era’s newspapers.” 

The Military degree was organized into an army. There 
were four Brigider Generals over four divisions of four 
thousand men each and had sixteen colonelss with lieutenant 
colonels and majors aver each of their regiments. Also; 
there were captains over non-commissioned officers and 
privates in companies of slightly over 110 men who would 
receive one-eighth more than the United States regular army 
pay and receive a land bonus according to their rank for 
their part in pacifying Mexico. Sixty-nine articles of law 
governed the Military Department of the original Knights and 
the initiation fee was $1 in gold to join the Military 
Knights if a candidate was accepted by ather members.” 

The Second, or Financial Degree of the Knights of the 
Golden Circle, was called the Knights of the True Faith. 


This was a fund-raising degree which was divided intoa 


""Correspondence," American Cavalier, 28 May 28 19859, George 
W. t. Bickley Papers, National Archives and Records Service, 
General Services Administration, Washington D. CC.» 1957, 
Microfilm, located in The Southwest Collection, Texas Tech 
University, Lubbock, Texas, hereinafter cited as Bickley Papers, 
National Archives; Raleigh Address, TSL, p. 18. 


*The Raleigh Address, TSL,s p. 183; Crenshaw, "Knights," AHR, 


pep. 34-353 "Military Department Laws,” Rules, Requlations, and 
Principles, Bickley Papers, National Archives. 
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Foreign and Home Corps. Each financial division had its 
responsibilities and the initiation fee was $5 in gold if 
accepted by other members at this level. The Foreign 
Financial Corps was to consist of sutlers, commercial 
agents; paymasters; post masters, clerks, physicians,» 
ministers, teachers, editors, hunters, and negotiators who 
were regularly employed in these professions and were 
recruited from the Military degree for these positions by 
the higher-ranking Political Knights. The Home Corps was to 
supply recruits, provisions, and favorable propaganda for 
the order. Also, "Southern Ladies" participated in this 
financial, fund-raising degree.*? 

The Third, highest, and most secret, political degree, 
was called the American Legions ar the Knights of the 
Columbian Star. It was the governing body of the Knight 
organization and was divided into Foreign and Home Councils. 
The Foreign Council was divided into ten departments of 
agriculture, educations manufacture, finance, religion, 
police, war, navigation; law; and foreign relations. A 
Court of Appeals was drawn from three classes of the 
council, three legislative bodies were to draw up the laws 
which governed the Knights. The Home Council was purely 


advisory and took no overt action. “Southern Ladies" were 


**Raleigh Address, TSL» p. 183 Degree Book, Bickley Papers, 
National Archives. 
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not members of this political degree that upon initiation 
required 2 lifetime commitment to support the order and 
protect other members.** The Knightss in theory if not in 
actuality, appear to have been a government in exile 
prepared and ready to descend on Mexico and bring law and 
order to the Mexicans and fame and fortune to themselves as 
they "Americanized" Mexico in 1860 as Texas had been in 
1836. 

The Political Knights, in cooperation with Mexican 
Knights, planned ta establish a separate territory in 
northern Mexico where they would blend Southern slavery with 
Mexican peonage as they “educated” a "mixed population” of 
Mexicans and Negroes to accept the responsibilities of 
democratic government. In addition, they planned to 
introduce a new farm of government called a "Democratic 
monarchy” that did not included the “excesses” of pure 
democracy or monarchy. Voters would own property and 
afficials were elected for life, but could be removed by 
impeachment. No office ar positions were to be hereditary. 
Lower-ranking Military and Financial Degree members were not 


aware of these plans of the Political Degree to regenerate 


+*Raleigh Address, TSL. p. 183 Degree Book, Bickley Papers, 
National Archives. 
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democracy and reconstruct American society.** 

Membership in local Texas Knight organizations rose 
dramatically after Lincaln’s election to the presidency in 
November 1860. Recruiting was openly advocated in 
newspapers and public notices appeared for potential members 
to contact local Military Knight leaders. Published 
amnouncements to members were made throughout the state 
without regard for secrecy and Military Knights openly 
promoted a Southern Revolution to establish a separate 
Southern Nation.** Knights believed that a major change in 
the purpose and focus of the Federal gavernment would take 
place as a result of that election and it was feared that 
slavery would no lenger have the protectian of the Federal 
government. Sociclogists have found through their studies 
of revolutions, rebellions, and riots that viaslence most 
often has occurred "when power changed hands” because as one 


Group laid claim ta "a set of resources, at least ane ather 


group resist that claim," and "the resulting contest has 


*"Deqree Book, and "Political Maxims", Rules, Regulations, 


and Principles of the K.G.C., Bickley Papers, National Archives, 
pp. 37-605 Crenshaws “Knights,” AHR, p. 37. 


*9Jimmie Hicks, "Some Letters Concerning the Knights of the 


Golden Circle in Texas, 1860-1861." Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, LXV, Noe. 1 (July 1961), pp. 80-86. 
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"+& This was what 


been between conflicting interest groups. 
occurred between Northern and Southern interest groups when 
Lincoin was elected, but certain factors must be present for 
this conflict to happen. 

According to Crane Brinton, certain factors that he 
called “uniformities,"” must be in place in order for 
revolutions to develop and without them, revolutions do not 
occur.*" This thesis illustrates how these precipitating 
factors were in mlace in a sacial, economics, and political 
atmosphere which influenced Texans, first, to join the 
expansionist Knights, and seconds to join in the Southern 
rebellion for independence. initialiys the threat to recent 
economic improvement of the "upward seeking” was a factscr 
which influenced young Military Knights who saw their future 
hope for wealth through expansionist activities destroyed by 
Lincoln’s election. Then too, an "inconsistent government” 
that alternately supported filibuster movements and railroad 
development and then withdrew support prevented growth of 
transportation facilities in which wealthier Knights had 
speculated. Also, the Texas governing class lost faith in 


the Federal government because it failed to defend the 


2“Joseph B. Perrys Jr. and Meredith David Pughs Collective 


Behavior: Response to Social Stress (New York/ San Francisco: 
West Publishing Co., 1978), pp. 153-154. 


*=Crane Brinton, The Anatomy of Revolution (New Yorks 
Vintage Books, 1965), p. 250. 
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international border and frontier areas and local Texans had 
to rely primarily on the State Militia for their protection. 
Of most importance was the “transfer of allegiance” by the 
Southern intellectuals that involved a process that began in 
the 1830s, but found little acceptance until after the John 
Brown raid in October 1859 when Northern praise of Brown’s 
actions convinced many moderate Southerners of the need toa 
leave the Union. Subsequently, Knights were "strong men" in 
time of crisis who provided a solution for practical 
secession when their prior military plans for Mexico were 
adapted for use by the secessionists ta form the Confederate 
States of America. And lastly, Texas Military Knights 
volunteered to die for a better future for other members of 
their society. The Knights of the Golden Circle was more 
than a filibuster operation, it was a crusade, or a social 
mavement ta reconstruct American society, that included 
economic, political, and secial aspects far beyond their 
initial Mexican filibuster land payment scheme. 

The purpose of this research is to expand the 
understanding of The Knights of the Gelden Circle in Texas. 
Knights are most often associated with Texas secessian and 
the events of 1863 involving the Northwest Conspiracy. 
Knights were used as a basis for Northern propaganda during 
the war that was designed to counter Northern Peace 


Democratic strength and gain support for the war by showing 
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that Confederate leadership caused the war. Knights were 
portrayed as responsible for Southern secession in 18461 and 
the Northwest Conspiracy in 18633 however, loca! castles of 
expansionist Knights existed throughout the United States 
prior to the American Civil War.*©° The United States Map in 
Appendix D shaws the extent of the national organization. 
The most famous group of Northern Knights were the 
"Copperheads," wha attempted ta farm the Northwest 
Confederacy in 1863. Indiana had an estimated 125,000 
Knights, and at ane time, Knights were located in Iowa; 
Illinois, Qhio, and western Pennsylvania. Also, Knights 
were located in the Far West, but did net create a Pacific 
Confederacy west of the Rocky Mountains, although there were 
estimated to be 146,000 Knights in San Francisco who planned 
to do so, according to some sources. Eastern Knights were 
located in Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvanias 
Massachusetts, and New Yorks where Mayor Fernando Wood 
attempted to have New York City declared a free city in 


January 1861.*7 Although expansionists Knights were 


2°"Correspondence," Cavalier, Bickley Papers, National 
Archives; Ella Lonn, "Reconstruction Between the North and the 


South," Journal of Southern History XIII No. 1 (February 1947), 
p. 153 Edward Everett Dale, "The Cherokees in the Confederacy," 


Journal of Southern History XII No. 2 (May 1947), p. 161. 


*"Dictionary of American History (New York: Scribner ’s, 
1976), s.v. “Knights of the Golden Circle," s.v. "Copperheads,” 


s.v. "Pacific Republic"; Bruce Catton, Civil War (New York: 
Fairfax Press, 1984), pp. 290-293, 357-3603 "Fernanda Wood: 
Proposal for the Secession af New York City,” No. 43, Annals of 
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scattered througncut the United States hefore the war, it 
was in the South and Texas where the Knights are believed to 
have had their greatest concentration of membership in 1860 
because of their proximity to Mexico; which they hoped to 
"“Americanize" as Texas had been earlier in the century.?®° 

This research is concerned solely with the Southern 
aspects of the Texas Knights in the least significant, 
First, or Military degree because the Military Knights in 
Texas were believed to have been the largest and best 
organized of any Southern state group. In addition, they 
apenly participated in secession activities that were 
reported in local newspapers where Military Knights were 
identified. Other Southern states had Knights equal in ranx 
to those in Texas and their names were published in the 
Richmond Daily Whig, July 18, 1860 and several of these men 
were identified as Military Knight officers in the "Address 
to the Citizens of the Southern States," the keynote speech 
delivered by George Bickley to the convention of Southern 
Knights held in Raleigh, North Carolina, in May 1860. These 
state leaders traveled with Bickley and he was in 


communication with these advisors during his tenure as 


America Vol. 9%, 1858-1865 (New York/London: Encyclopaedia 
Britannia, Inc., 1968), p. 243. 


*°Raleigh Address, TSL, p. 1. 
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spokesman for the Southern Knight organization.*” 

Although the Knights are not an unknown group, 
knowledge of them is scarce because of their secret nature. 
Texas Knights of the Golden Circle have been mentioned in 
scholarly journal articles and various aspects of the Texas 
group have been investigated. Also, individual Texas 
Knights have been named in isolated incidents and Knights 


were proved to have influenced the secessionist vote in 


**Crenshaw, “Knights,” AHR, p. 38. The following names were 
published in the Richmond Dail Whig, July 18, 1860 and the 
officers are listed in the Raleigh Address, TSL, not all those 
who attended and participated in the convention cansented to have 
their names released: Major Charles Bickley of the Kentucky 
Regiment, Knoxville, Tenn.; General Gearge Bickley; president of 
the American Legion, KGC$ Major H. C. Castellanos, civil 
commandant af the Second Louisiana Regiment; KGC; New Orleans$ 
Colonel John J. Cock, Montgomery, Alabama; Colonel James €E. 
Cureton, Lancaster Court House, S.C.; Colonel F.W. Dillard, 
Columbus, Ga.3; John R. W. Dunbar», Surgeon General, KGC; Colonel 
_- Greenboroughs commander of Alabama and Louisiana KGCs General 
Elkanah Greer, Texas KGC commander; Colonel V. OD. Groner, 
secretary, KGC, Norfolk, Va.; Colonel Ben M. Harney, Louisville, 
Ky.3 Major J. Ross Howard, sec. of May 1860; conventions William 
H. Judah, Florida; Captain Lindsay of Va.3 A.J. McAlpin, Raleigh, 
N.C.3 A. McGibbony, police general, KGC;3; _. Phillips, Baltimore, 
My.$3 Major Sam Richardson, Marshall, Texas; General N. J. Scott, 
treasurer and paymaster general, KGC, Auburn, Ala.$; General Paul 
Semmes, commander af KGC, Ga.3; the Rev. Dr. Isaac Spangler, 
chaplin general, KGC3; Colonel James H. R. Taylors Holly Springs, 
Miss.3 William H. Tolar, Little Rock, Ark.$ Calanel R. C. Tyler, 
chairman of KGC May 1860 convention and quartermaster general, 
Baltimore, My., later of Memphis, Tenn.; Colonel John L. Walker, 
Charles City Court House, Va.3 J. Morris Wanpler, engineer 
general, KGC3 Philip D. Woodhouse, Norfolks Va.3; Major William G. 
Yeager, Baltimore, My. 
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Texas."° But, there has been little attempt to show the 
interrelatedness of the individual Knights to the events of 
the era that influenced their decision to join the 
expansionist Knight organization and then become Southern 
revolutionaries. 

Primary sources for this research are scarce and 
members; identified as Knights, are mentioned rarely in 
diaries, documents, newspapers, and letters written in the 
period immediately pricar to the American Civil War. A few 
Texas Knights revealed their experiences. Englishman, R. H. 


Williams wrote With the Border Ruffians. Memories of the Far 


West 1852-1868 (1907). He was invelved in the Kansas and 
Texas troubles and wrote about Knights in unflattering 
ternss yet with understanding of their position. Regional 
Texas Military Knight coordinator, C. A. Russell’s memoirs 
appeared in the Alice Atkinson Neighbors, Narrations, 1934, 
and adds a personal Knight viewpoint. Although local Texas 
secessionist Military Knight recruiter, D. U. Barziza, was 
the first former Confederate to publish his story as The 


Adventures af a Prisaner of War (1865), he did not identify 


B°C. A. Bridges, "The Knights of the Golden Circle: A 
Filibustering Fantasy," Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XLIV;, 
No. 3 (January 1941), pp. 287-3023 William H. Bell, "Knights of 
the Golden Circle, Its Organization and Activities in Texas Prior 
to the Civil War," (Master’s thesis, Texas College of Arts and 
Industries, Kingsville, 1965), pp. 188-1903; Roy Sylvan Dunn; "The 
KGC in Texas, 1860-1861," Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
LXX, No. 4 (April 1967), pp. 543-573. 
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himself as a Knight, but he revealed the escape route 
through the Northern states and Canada.®? 

Many Military Knights have been the topic of research; 
however, no mentian was made af their being a member of the 
organization. Perhaps researchers thought their membership 
was insignificant, or saught protection af individuals 
because of negative reports of some Knight activity. Many 
persons tend ta associate the pre-American Civil War Knights 
of the Golden Circle with the Ku Klux Klan of the 
Reconstruction era. The two organizations appear te be 
separate and distinct entities, although both had their 
roots in the Order of the Star Spangled. Banner farmed in 
Boston, Massachusetts, in 1849, and perhaps had some of the 
same membership. They were very different organizations. 
The Knights was a social, ecanomics and political movement 
to create a new society and the Klan tried toa preserve the 
eld racial order. Alss, the Knight organization was 
hierarchical and bureaucratic,;s whereas the Klan cansisted of 


local autanemous groups with little coordination of 


Fl R. H. Williams, With the Border Ruffians. Memories of the 
Far West 1852-1868, ed. by &. W. Williams (London: Murrys 1907, 
reprint ed. with historical notes By Arthur J. Mayer and Joseph 
W. Snell, Lincoln/Loendon: Univ. of Nebraska Press, 1982), pp. 4, 
159-1623 Alice Atkinson Neighbers, Narrations, 1936, "The Life 
and Career of Charles Arden Russell, 1846-1878," BTHC; Decimus et 


Ultimus Barziza, The Adventures of a Prisoner of _ War. SAAS 
reprint edition. ed. by Henderson Shuffler (Austin: University 


of Texas Press, 1964), pp. 78-79-111. 
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activities.*= There were other differences and similarities 
toa numeracus to mention. Both groups were racist and secret 
organizations; however, more than 250 different fraternal 
orders existed in the United States during that era.** 

Few documents exist of the secret Knight society and 
most were burned after the war because of the fear of 
treason charges by the Federal authorities, blame for their 
participation in the secession movement which brought 
hardships instead af peace to fellow Texanss and after the 
war, the liberation of Mexice was but a foolish dream after 
Federal authorities freed the slaves and the need for 
Gradual emancipation was eliminated. There is no single 
source of information known to exist which encompasses the 
broad spectrum of Knight activity in Texas, or elsewhere. 

This research ranges from international to local 
aspects because the organization and its Texas members had 
international aspirations, there were national implications, 
and they had state-wide support. Most historians Rave 
interpreted the role of the Knights as insignificant because 
they failed to establish themselves in Mexico, have 


denounced their goals of Southern expansion of the United 


Zewyn Craig Wade, The Fiery Cross. The Ku Klux Klan in 
America (New York: Simon amd Schuster, 1987), pp. 37-40. 


2°Richard A. Bartlett, A_New Country. A Social History of 
the American Frontier, 1776-1890 (London: Oxford University 


Press, 1974), p. 346. 
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States, and refer to Knights in negative terms only, while 
athers mentianed Knights and made no value judgqments.** 

This thesis extends research of previous historians by 
seeking to determine wha were the local leaders and members 
of the lowest, and least significant, First, or Military 
Degree, the Knights of the Iron Hand in Texas$ where they 
came from; what part they played in their lecal communitys 
the promotion of expansian and secessian; what became of 
them; and what was the possible motivation for their 
becoming 2 Military Knight of the Galden Circle. 

Often Knights have been ignored by American Civil War 
historians, their national spokesman reviled as a charlatan, 
their state leaders viewed as misguided secessionists, and 
their local organizations assumed to be made up of 


"ruffians.” This research found quite the contrary to be 


FR“Anna Irene Sandbo, "The First Session of the Secession 
Convention of Texas," Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XVIII; 
No.i (July 1914), pp. 162-194; Claude Elliot, "Union Sentiment in 
Texas 1861-1865," Southwestern Historical Quarterly, tL; No. 4% 
(April 1947), pp. 449-4583 Margaret Bierschwale, "Mason Countys 
Texas 1845-1870," Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LII, Now. 4 
(April 1949), pp. 379-3975; Jack W. Gunn, "Ben McCullech: A Big 
Captain, “_ Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LVIII, No. 1 (July 
1954), pp. 1-21; Earl W. Fornell, “Texas and Filibusters in the 
1850s," Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LIX, No. 4 (April 
1956), po. 411-4283 Lilerena 8. Friend, "The Texan of 1860,” 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LXII, Na. 1 (July 1958), opp. 
1-17; Dale A. Somers, "James P. Newcomb: The Making of a 
Radical," Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LXXII, No. 4 (April 
1949), pa. 449-4693 Walter Buenger > "Texas and the Riddie of 
Secession," Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LXXXVII, No. 2 
(October 1983), pp. 149-182. 
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true. The majority of local Military Knight officers were 
either professional people with a college education, or were 
self—educated men of above normal education and aspirationss 
who were then, or later became, leaders within their local 
communities, the state, and the nation which indicates that 
the organization was not reactionary, but that intellectual 
forethought inspired and motivated the organization. 
International aspects; national conditions, state 
activities, and local situations all interacted upon these 
Significant local individuals and influenced each to join 
the Knights of the Golden Circle and then take part in the 


rebellion for Southern independence as the leaders of their 


lecal county groups. 
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INTERNATIGNAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Chapter If 


The Threat to Recent Economic Improvement 


The dominant international development which created an 
environment in which the Knights of the Golden Circle 
evelved during the antebellum era was the conflict of United 
States and European interests over control of the area south 
of the United States. The Knights were civilians who 
attempted to accomplish what the national government could 
not de without warfare with Great Britain and her European 
allies, France and Spain. At that time; Great Britain’s 
policy te prevent further territorial growth of the United 
States was one of containment. The Knights were but one 
group that challenged European interests in the Western 
Hemisphere during the 1850s. 

The Knights af the Golden Circle fit into this pattern 
of conflicting economic, social, and political forces in 
that the organization was an agricultural, jaint—stack 
company that planned to operate in Mexico anc the Caribbean 
much as had the British East India and Hudson Bay Companies 
in other areas of the world. Southern commercial 
agricultural interests and those whco supported them, such as 


shippers, buyers, land speculators, and investors continued 
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to press for Southern territorial expansion by gavernment 
action but were countered by Northern, British, French, and 
Spanish opposition.* These regions represented ane of the 
most lucrative world markets before trade was developed in 
Africa, India, and China. By control of territory, there 
was control over raw materials and native populations. 
Also, British and Northern United States liberal political 
factions led an international movement to end slave labor 
and this conflicted with Knight plans to continue slave 
labor until Negroes could be acculturated and slavery 
eliminated without economic destruction to the South.= 
Although Knights were an extra-legal group, they had 
United States government support. The Military Knights of 
the Gelden Circle represented Southern commercial 
agricultural interests as a quasi-governmental phalanx of 
unofficial administration foreign policys much like the 
Central Intelligence Agency functianed on behalf of the 


administration and multi-national oi1 corporations in Iran 


*Address to the Citizens of the Scuthern States, by order of 
the Convention of the K.G.C. held at Raleigh, N.C., May 7-L1,; 
1860, p. @t, a separate pamphlet located in the back of K.G.C. An 


authentic exposition of the origins, objects, and secret work of 
the organization known as the Knights of the Golden Circle (N.P. 


The U.S. National U.C.s 1862), Archives, Texas State Library, 
Austins hereinafter cited as Raleigh Address, TSL. 


FPAandreas V. Reichstein, Rise of the Lone Star: The Making 


- of Texas, trans. by Jeanne R. Willson (Texas A&M Univ. Press, 
1989), pp. 1467, 178-179. 
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in 1953, fruit cempanies in Guatemala in 1954, and attempted 
to de so for sugar and cattle interests in Cuba in 1961.° 
Knights could accomplish as civilians what United States 
military forces could not without a major war with the 
European powers. 

Several international developments were related 
directly to the formation of the Knights in Texas. Their 
policy to exercise political control over territory south of 
the United States meant control of cammercial markets and 
transportation routes which translated into wealth, power, 
and control over ane’s destiny. Many persons wha became 
Military Knights of the Golden Circle in Texas in 1860 were 
invalved in the movement to expand the United States over 
the entire North American continent, into Central America, 
and throughout the Caribbean. Beneath the political ideals 
of Manifest Destiny, 2 term coined by propagandists in 1844 
for Democrat James Polk’s presidential campaign, lay 
American economic interests. The slogans of Manifest 
Destiny roused an American public ta accept warfare with 
Mexico to prevent Texas and California from falling under 


the control af British commercial interests who attempted 


“Arthur M. Schlesinger, IJr., Robert Kennedy and His Times 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1978), p. 454. 
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to add these areas ta their colanial trade system.~* 

Democrat Franklin Pierce was elected president in 1852 
on a platform to continue territorial expansion. In his 
inaugural address he advocated a "policy of territorial 
acquisition that would not be controlled by any timid 
forebodings." He appointed a cabinet that supported these 
views and that took active roles in expansion efforts during 
the 1850s. National attention focused on the annexation of 
Cuba and its purchase from Spain was taken for granted by 
many in the United States. But, Britain prevented this 
acquisition through pressure on Spain because Cuban bond 
debts were held by British financiers.> 

Cuba was important to the United States for commercial 
and strategic purposes. New York City and the Eastern 
United States were dependent on sugar imports and the $8 
million in export trade ta Cuba. Once a national aim; Cuba 


became more important as a possible slave state to maintain 


“Frederick Merk; Manifest Destiny and Mission in 


American History. A Reinterpretation (New York: Vintage 
Books; 1963), pp. 2-3, 13, 21, 40, 59, 73-75, 123, 201, 2163 


Reichstein, Lone Star, pp. 166-169; and Charles H. Brown, 


Agents of Manifest Destiny. The Lives and Times of the 


Filibusters (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1980), p. 24. 


=Robert May, The Southern Dream of a Caribbean Empire, 


18654-1861 (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univ. Press, 1973), 
pp. 14, 18, 3753 Brawn, Agents of Destinys p. 109; Thomas A. 
Bailey; A Diplomatic History of American People, 8th ed. 
(New York: Appleton-Century Crofts, 19469), pp. 165, 285- 
297. 
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the Congressional slave-free state balance after California 
was admitted as a free state in 1850. The Pierce 
administration viewed the Crimean War, involving Britain, 
Frances and Russias as an opportunity to obtain Cuba while 
Britein wes distracted by these European difficulties. The 
scheme to acquire Cuba backfired, in October 1854, when the 
Qstend Manifestc, as it was called; was made public in the 
United States. It seems that the British government was 
embarrassed because they did not want it known that their 
financiers were in need of money or that they had so little 
regard for their Spanish allies to make deals behind their 
backs. The Cuban bonds were held by the British Rothschild 
financiers, whose American Tamily representative was United 
States Ambassador to Belgiums August Belmont. He was 
involved in the plan made with British Rothschild financiers 
in Ostend, Belgium, for the United States to seize Cuba when 
Spain refused ta sell, as Spain had done previously; and 
assume the Cuban bond debts, thereby increasing their value 
for the British Rothchilds. Although the political plan 
failed, a coalition of exiled Cubans called the Havana Club 
of New York, Southern planters, and Texans recruited by John 
S. Ford continued to attempt to liberate Cuba from Spain 


until the American Civil War in an organization called the 
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Order of the Lone Star of the West.® 

Many Texans participated in various expansion movements 
prior to their joining the Knights of the Golden Circle. 
Bart Simms, a surveyor, took part in the Texas Revolution. 
Dr. George Cupples, the first president of the Texas Medical 
Association, as well as other Knights, volunteered for the 
Mexican-American War. Also, veteran-editor-ranger John S. 
"Rio" Ford, as a leader of the Order of the Lone Star, 
supported liberal political factions in Cuba and Nicaragua, 
as did Senators Sam Hauston and Thomas J. Rusks and many 
other Texas businessmen, editors, and professionals.” 

The exploits of William Walker in Nicaragua were 
popular with the American public during the same time that 
efforts were made to acquire Cuba. "The American financiers 


and captains of industry" were the backers of the 


“May, Southern Empire, pp. 11-30, 49-51, 69; Bailey, 
Diplomatic History, p. 2953 Brown, Agents of Destiny» pp. 
113-1143; David Block, The King of Fifth Avenue: The 
Fortunes of August Belmont (New Yorks: The Dial Press, 
1981), 9p. 53-S5, 132-1335 W. J. Hughes, Rebellious Ranger. 


Rip Ford and the Old Southwest (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1964), pp. 121, 1873 John Salmon Ford, Rip 
Ford’s Texas, ed. by Stephen B. Oates (Austins University 


of Texas Press, 1987), pp. xviii, xxx, 217. 


7Bioaraphical Directory of The Texan Conventions and 


Pn Ln 


Congresses; i65¢€-1845 (Austin: Texas State Library, 1941); 
p. 1713 George M. Cupples, Files, BTHC; Hughes, Rebellious 
Ranger, p. 121; May, Southern Dream of Empire, p. 11; Brown, 
Agents of Destiny, pp. 105, 1545 Earl W. Fornell, "Texas and 
Filibusters in the 1850’s," Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, LIX, No. 4 (April 1956), p. 41e. 
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filibusters and the "forces underlying” them were "varied 
and complex,” explained historian William Scroggs.” Walker 
resented the term, filibuster, amd called his army a falange 
of the liberal faction of the Nicaraguan government who had 
contracted to free the Nicaraguans from European financial 
interests that planned to build a canal through Nicaragua. 
Walker was thought by many to be a teol of the Pierce and 
Buchanan administrations that sought to establish American 
control over possible transportation routes in Mexico and 
Central America.” Although; both were popular movements and 
had some of the same financial backing and membership, this 
research has been unable to connect the Military Degree of 
the Knights of the Golden Circle with William Walker.’? 


The Nicaraguan enterprises of Colonel Henry Kinney; 


PWilliam O. Scroggs, Filibusterers and Financiers. The 
Story of William Walker and His Associates (New York: The 
Macmillian Co., 1916) pp. vs S, 7e@-77. He daes not identify 
the financiers, an interesting topic would be the inter- 
family financial networks and rivalries of the Raothchilds, 
Belmont, Slidell, Erlanger, Baring Bros., Vanderbilt; and 
Morgan. 


?Scroggs» Filibusters,s pp. S» 224; Gen. William Walker, 
The War _ in Nicaragua ‘Mobile: S. H. Goetzel and Co., 1860, 
reprint ed., Tuscon: Univ. of Arizona Press, 1985), p. 425 
Fornell, "Filibusters," SHG, p.» 427. 


*°Elleanore Ratterman, “William Walker in Nicaragua: 
The Reminiscences of Elleanore (Callaghan) Ratterman,” 
Tennessee Historical Magazine, 1 (1915); pp. 317, 321, 3295 
"A Fargotten Page of History," William Walker, Files, BTHC. 
Capt. French of the Alamo Rangers;,; San Antonio; Texas, tells 
ef his experiences in Nicaragua in 1856, and indicates J. A. 
Wilcox and Charles Anderson were Walker supporters. 
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former mayor of Corpus Christi, and his New York associates 
are more of an example of Knight type activity. Kinney was 
born in Pennsylvania, fought in the Black Hawk War, ran 
freight lines from Corpus Christi to the interior of Texas, 
helgsed ta found Corpus Christi, served in the Mexican Wear; 
speculated in real estate, and had support from 

President Pierce, until he "quarrelled” with Attorney 
General Caleb Cushing over William Walker. Kinney had men 
behind him "ten times” mare prominent than Walker in his 
Nicaraguan Land and Mining Company formed in New York. 
Kinney’s supperters were Sidney Webster, President Pierce’s 
Private secretary, Attorney General Caleb Cushing, and 
Secretary of State William L. Marcey. Colonel Kinney’s 
counsel at his farce of a trial for the violation of 
neutrality laws was George M. Dallas, former vice-president 
ef the United States under James Polk, and later ambassador 
to Britain under President James Buchanan. Kinney and 
Walker were competitors in 1855, although Kinney tried to 
get Walker to unite with him before they were both driven 
cut of Nicaragua by a coalition ef Central American troops 
financed and armed by the British and encouraged by the 


French.7? 


*Seroggs, Filibusters, pp. 99-132; James Schouler; 


History of the United States of America, vol. V; revised ed. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1891), p. 307. 
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The United States was a developing third world 
commercial and industrial nation in the 1850s which 
threatened British commercial hegemony in Central America. 
Efforts to expand the United States southward were halted by 
British interference. When he served as Secretary of State 
(1845-1848), James Buchanan protested this interference and 
was told by British Foreign Secretary Lerd George Clarendon 
that “the Monroe Doctrine is merely the dictum of its 
distinguished author." Several years later, Lord Charles 
Napier, of the Royal Navy, notified Secretary af State Lewis 
Cass (1857-1860) and Ambassador to Britain George M. Dallas 
that the British navy would repeal any attempts by 
filibusters to establish themselves in the neutral region 
and the British West India squadron did enforce the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty made in 1850 during the decade.** 

Strategic transportation and canal routes, important 
commercial markets, and essential raw materials had 
increased the campetition between British and American 
interests for cantrol of Central America. Britain used the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, passed under the non-expansionist 
Whig Zachary Taylor in 1850, to curtail United States 
territorial expansion into Central America. Neutrality was 


supposed to decrease tensions in the region, but Britain 


*8=Schouler, History, p. 306; Scroggss Filibusters, op. 
371. 
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vsed its superior naval forces to impose its version of the 
status quo on the region and seized control of the only 
possible eastern terminus for a Nicaraguan canal. United 
States investors hired William Walker to gain cantrol of 
this strategic transportation route.*? 

Mirabeau B. Lamar, former president of the Republic of 
Texas; served as United States minister to Nicaragua. He 
wrote to Secretary of State Lewis Cass in May 1858 that 
England and France, "as soon as they can have a pretext for 
so doing. . . will unite with Nicaragua and all Central 
America in 4 war against the United States." He explained 
that English residents were the “source of rumors” against 
Americans which prevented the Americans from establishing a 
foothold in the region. Also, the French and Spanish were 
involved in keeping the United States aut of Central 
America.** In September 1860, William Walker was shot by a 
firing squad in Honduras, ending further attempts to gain 
control of the area by private citizen groups from the 
United States. 

The absorption of northern Mexico, which Knights of the 


Golden Circle advocateds was part of this process of, 


* “Scroggs, Filibusters and Financiers, p. 72: Mays 
Southern Empire; p. 19. 


*“mirabeau B. Lamar, The Papers of Mirabeau B. Lamar, 
vol. 4; part 2 (Austin: The Pemberton Press; 1968), pp. 


142-143, 146, 232, 230. 
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national expansion and territorial development. Expansion 
has been called "the American disease of the periods” but it 
became more of a sectional issue after expansion attempts 
into Canada ended because most Canadians preferred to be 
associated with the British rather than the American 
system.** Interest in Canada was continued by Northern 
expansionists because a faction of Canadians wanted to join 
with the United States and Canadian historians believe that 
the loss of Canada was of greater concern to the British 
than their loss of markets in Central America. Brian 
Jenkins goes so far to say that "the American war was 
instigated” in part by Northern expansionists as an excuse 
to acquire Canavia as compensation for the loss of the 
Southern states. He further theorized that the Confederate 
states were never recognized because Britain feared this 
Northern retaliation, yet paradoxically, Britain encouraged 
United States rival factions by financing Northern abolitiaen 


and immigrant societies and encouraging Southern aspirations 


*7™Jonn D. P. Fuller; The Movement For the Acquisition 
ef All Mexico (Baltimore: The Jehn Hopkins Press, 1936, 


reprint ed., New York: Da Capo Press; 1949), pp. 22-2435 
Pierre Berton, The Invasion of Canada 1812-1813 (Qntario:s 
Penguin Books, 1988), pp. Frontispiece, 4273 Kenneth R. 
Sterns, Berder Diplomacy (Tuscaloosa: The University of 
Alabama Press, 1989); pp. 1, 4-75 12, 38, 48. 
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for independence with assurances of recagnition.** 

By the 1850s the ideals once championed by the 
proposals of Manifest Destiny to overspread the continent 
had degenerated into a sectional issue over the expansion of 
slavery because of agitation by the abolitionists. 
Beginning in the 1830s, British and New England 
intellectuals had called for the world-wide abalitian of 
slavery and this trend placed Knights who wished to extend 
slave territory squarely in the path of changing world 
opinion. They were aware of their positian at the time and 
sought a practical solution for their political dilemma.*” 

A natural alliance occurred between the British and 
American abolitionists, industrialists, and financial 
interests. This focused on Texas in the 1840s when many 
preferred tc see Texas have free labor under Britain than 


have it as slave in the United States.? Three purpases 


*“Brian Jenkins, Britain and the War for the Union Vol. 
1 (Montreal/London: McGill-Queen’s Univ. Press, 1974), opp. 
22; 346, 108, 1135; Merk, Manifest Destiny, pp. 49-50, 229- 
2303 William V. Rosenberg, "A History of the Seciety for 
Protectian of German Immigrants to Texas," trans. and ed. 


Louis E. Brister, Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LXXXV, 
No. 4 (April 1982), p. 410. 


*"Walter Lords ed. The Freemantle Diary. Journal of 
Lieutenant Colonel Arthur James Lyon Freemantie, Coldstream 


Guards on his Three Manths in the Southern States (Boston: 
Little & Brown & Co.,s 1954); 9. &4. 


*SFrederick Merk, Fruits of Propaganda in the Tyler 
Administratian (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1971), 


p. 30; Madeleine 8. Stern, The Pantarch. A Biography of 
Stephen Pearl Andrews (Austin/London: University of Texas 
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were served by this alliance: United States territorial 
growth was checked on behalf of British interests; Southern 
territorial and political expansion within the United States 
government was checked on behalf ef Northern manufacturing 
interests; and in both countries the attention of factory 
labor, which had begun to erganize because of inhumane 
working conditions, was diverted temporarily to the 
political issue of slave labor which invariably was tied to 
that of free labor.*? The political bloc of Southern 
planters represented the greatest obstacle ta cantrol of the 
Federal government by Northern manufacturing interests. 
Traditional rivalry aver control ef the Federal government 
can be clarified best by a statement made by Thomas 
Jefferson. “Businessmen,” he explained, were not interested 
in a government of "liberty or equality," but wanted “the 
help of the government in making money."*° Southern 
planters were businessmen who also used the Federal 
government to help them make money through protectian of 


slave labor. 


Press, 1968), p. 36. 


*%Carol Hymowitz and Michaele Weissman, _A History of 
Women in America (New York: Bantom Books, 1978), pp. 130- 


1375 Ronald L. Filippelli, Labor in the USA: A History 
(New York: Alfred A. Knapf, 1984), pp. 4, 7-8, 235 36, 38. 


=°Saul K. Padover, Jefferson. €& Great American’s Life 
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In 1835, Britisher G. W. Featherstonhaugh visited the 
slave states and commented on secessionist attitudes in 
South Carolina: "If the children of these nullifiers are 
brought up on the same opinions . . . here are fine elements 
for future dissention."=* Britain played slave and 
abolition interests against ane another in the United States 
as they did with rival factions in Indie, Chinas and Africea 
in order to destroy internal unity and gain an ecanomic 
advantage. Sam Houston, who was an expansionist Knight but 
not a secessionist, and John H. Reagan, who reluctantly 
became a secessionist, but was not an expansionist, both 
thought Britain was playing the slave "card" when they 
discussed the problem of foreiqn recaqnition for a Southern 
Confederacy at breakfast on the third day of the Texas 
Secession Canvention in February 1861. Historian James 
Schouler wrote in the nineteenth century that "Great Britain 
and France worked covertly to counterpose American dominion 
ever the continent” while some foreign office documents that 
have been released and examined in the twentieth century 


Proved Houston and Reagan’s intuitions were correct about 


= Rollin G. Osterweis; “ South Carolina and the Idea 


of Southern Nationalism,” in Slavery as a Cause of the Civil 
War, ed. by Edwin C. Rozwanc (Beston: D. C. Heath, 1949), 


p. 76. 
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European recognition of the Confederate states.=* 

Texas Knights were persons of above average education 
who believed in the lessons of history. Knights were aware 
of Britishs French, Spanish, and northern opposition to 
their territorial expansionist goals, yet they persisted in 
their beliefs that a solution to the dilemma of sectional 
imbalance and its threat te slave labor lay in the national 
territorial expansion policy called Manifest Destiny. 
Expansion into the tropical regions had more than political 
appeal for Knights with territerial expansion on their 
minds. Monopolies of agricultural commodities occupied 
their thoughts and guided their actions in cooperation with 
liberal political factions in Mexica, Central Americas and 
Cuba. 

The Knights of the Golden Circle was tc operate as a 
joint stock company similar ta the Hudsan Bay Campany oar 
the East India Company-- each of which had their awn 


military forces; training schools; and gavernment.** One of 


: ==Sam Houston, The Writing of Sam Houston, 1813-1863, 


ed., Amelia W. Williams and Eugene C. Barkers vol. &; 
(Austin: The University of Texas Press, 1938-1943), pp. 
148-1493 Jonhn H. Reagan, Memoirs. With Special Reference ta 
Secession and the Civil War (Austin/New York: The Pemberton 
Press, 1968, Brasada Reprint Series) p. 1053; Reichstein, 
Lone Star, p. 14693 Schouler, History, p. 172. 
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the least understood features of the Knights of the Golden 
Circle has been their agricultural plans for tropical 
America. Many historians have mis-represented their purpose 
as solely that of a giant slave empire in an 800 mile radius 
centered around Havana; Cuba, and encompassing the Caribbean 
regions, the American Souths and Mexico for the simplistic 
purpose af keeping slaves in permanent bondage; thus, it is 
the cause af the secession of the Southern slaveholding 
states. This area was chosen due to the type of 
geographical soils and climate favorable to the type of 
agriculture they planned to mass produce, market, and 
transport as a cooperative. In the light of their efforts 
to set up a rival commercial empire within the Southern 
United States to challenge world-wide British commercials, 
industrial, shipping, and financial interests, the British 
efforts to halt Southern expansion have more meaning.** 

In additions by controlling the agricultural production 
of the entire regions Knights would be in a position to 
influence world prices through the voluntary control of 
acreages planted in catton,s corns tobacco, rice, indigo, 
coffee, and other agricultural commodities. The planned 
production of essential agricultural products to control 


prices was feasible, occurred in the next century, and 


=“Raleigh Address, TSL» pp. 12-15. 
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had economic appeal for investors whe comprehended its 
potential. United States government officials were aware of 
the financial efforts of the Knights of the Golden Circle 
and many were participants in the organization.*> 

But, the immediate safety of hame and firesides tock 
precedence over future agricultural empires in 1860. Texans 
and other Knights of the Golden Circle understood the 
lessons of history through a process called verstehen, or 
understanding. This is a vicarious process by which one 
learns or identifies by observation of other’s actions or 
conditions. Knights had no reason to doubt that their 
experience should be any different from others when slave 
emancipation would come under the Republican administration 
that gained control of the Federal government and important 


appointive offices in 1860."° 


Z="Raleiqh Address, TSt», p. 153; Weymouth T. Jordan, 


Rebels in the Making. Planter’s Conventions and Southern 
Propaganda (Tuscaloosa: Confederate Publishing Co., 1958), 


Pep. 33-35, 47, 61, 89-94, 106-123; Charies Shepard Davis, 
Colin J. McRae: Confederate Financial Aqent (Tuscaloosa: 
Confederate Publishing Co., 1961), pp. 22, 80, 833 Ollinger 
Crenshaw, “The Knights of the Golden Circle: The Career of 
George Bickley," American Historical Reviews, 47 (1941)>5 p. 
43. 


R“Courtice Rose, "Wilhelm Dilthey’s Philosophy of 
Historical Understandings a Neglected Heritage of 


Contemporary Humanistic Geography»" in Geography, Idelolagy 
and Secial Concern, ed. by D. R. Stoddart (Totowa, N.J.: 
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Because Knights were aware that historical precedents 

and past world events shaped their future, there was a 
specific need for the planned control of emancipation and 
slaves’ peaceful transition to free labor. General George 
Bickley, Knight leader, used examples from the past of the 
“farce and folly" of Jamaica and William Walker elaborated 
on "Jamaican impoverishment" and included the horror of "St. 
Domingo" where "the African . . . goes forth to murder and 
destroy" for added emphasis to gain Southern support for his 
filibuster schemes in Nicaragua. Yet, Southerners were not 
over-reacting to fears of mythical slave rebellicons and 
uprisings. These were historically documented destructive 
acts by slaves freed in Haiti and Santo Domingo with the 
resulting wanton destruction of their former masters and 
their families. The continued political instability of 

_ those countries and the economic ruin of these formerly 
prosperous areas influenced Southern people to take civil 
action and not trust a Republican government whose members, 
safely miles away from danger, were advocating slave 
rebellions in the South.” 

The Southern attitude toward slaves was due to what 


sociologists now term their "earned reputation.” Some 


="Raleigh Address, TSL» p. 43 Walker, War in Nicaraqua, 
pp. 430, 272; May, Southern Empire, pp. 32-353 Edmund 
Ruffin, The Diary of Edmund Ruffin, Vol. 1 (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana Univ. Press; 1972), p. 177. 
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groups, "by their behavior, precipitate the negative 
feelings that are directed toward them." Previously freed 
slaves taught Southerners a lesson they did not have to 
experience to comprehend the danger when large numbers of 
slave populations were released suddenly from slavery.*° 
Knights offered an alternative to the growing strength 
of Republicans in the government whose radical members, 
Southerners were reminded in newspapers and speeches, 
advocated that slaves should murder their owners, their 
owner ’s wives, and their awner’s children and take their 
land.”? It was prior examples of Negro mob action when 
slaves were freed that brought fear toa Southern whites who 
lived in a similar environment toa Haiti and Santo Dominge. 
The encouragement by irresponsible Northern abolitionist 
groups for slaves to do the same as athers struck fear into 
the hearts of the mast moderate Southerners and created an 
atmosphere in which they became extremists in order to fight 
fire with fire. The happy slave myth was a myth to no ane 
whe lived near large concentrations of slaves which in many 


ways resembled prison work farms with passes, patrols, and 


R@Kay Deaux and Lawrence S. Wrightsman, Social 
Psychology, Sth ed. (Pacific Grove: Broocks/Cole Publishing 
Co.» 1988); p. 475. 


B°Allan Nevins, The Emergence of Lincoln; The Ordeal of 
the Union Series (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1950)s5 
pp. 152, 1023 Rovey Johnsen III; "Marshall, Texas 1860- 
1865," (Master’s thesis, Baylor University, 1967), p. 30. 
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confinement to specific areas.°°? 

Knights would nct be bottled up and helplessly 
destroyed by their awn government and slaves. They would 
take necessary action, break away from the Union if 
necessary, and disperse slave papulations over a larger area 
in order to save their lives, their homes, and the 
Prosperity af the country they, or their ancestors had 
created out of the wilderness.”* This, of course, played 
into the hands of the Southern radicals who had advocated 
Southern independence from the 1830s ta protect the 
institution of slavery. The flag, the union, or the United 
States Constitution had little value when human life was at 
stake, and Texans perceived most earnestly that their lives 
were in danger especially after the John Brown raid to free 
slaves in Harper’s Ferry, Virginia, in October 1859; when 
what was once perceived as a possible threat became an 
imminent and most probable one. Especially whenever Brown’s 
actions were praised as these of 2a martyr and compared ta 
Jesus Christ in the North. Also, Northern preachers came ta 


North Texas to preach to anti-siave factions there and panic 


="Frank E. Vandiver, "The Confederate Myth," in Myth 
and Southern History, vol. 1; @nd ed. (Urbana/Chicago: 
University of Illinois Press, 1989); pp.;s 148-1493 Danald R. 
Walker, Penoloay For Profit. A History of the Texas Prison 
System 1867-1912 (College Statian: Texas A&M Press, 1988), 
pe- 95 20. 
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resulted in several communities after unexplained fires 
occurred during the summer of 1860. Many innocent persons 
were harmed in the wake of fear that follawed thase fires.?* 

President James Buchanan believed in 1859 that the 
"safety valve" thesis, first advocated by Northern-born 
Mississippi Senator Robert J. Walker to gain acceptance for 
Texas annexation imto the Union in 1844, was a valid one to 
help solve the racial problems of the South. Buchanan 
believed, as did other intellectuals, that if the Negro and 
Mexican populations could come in contact with one another, 
they would blend together as was occurring already 
throughout the former Spanish colonies. Slavery would 
dissolve into the peonage system of Mexicas and free 
Negroes, more adapted to a tropical climate, would migrate 
from the temperate regions inte the tropics of Central 
America. Free mechanical labor gradually would replace 
Negro slave laber and slave and racial problems would 
dissolve in appreximately a hundred years as the darker 
races converged in a progressive path to higher 


Civilization. Recent studies confirm the validity of the 


==Samuel Eliot Morrison, The Oxford History of the 
American Peaple (New York: Oxford University Press, 1965); 
pp. 601-6023 William Farmer, "The Dallas Fire of 1860," MSS 
(Dallas: Southern Methodist Univ., i988), p. 473 Donald UW. 
Whisenhunt, comp.,; ed. by Vicki Betts, A _ Chronological 
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density theory, proepesed by Henry Clay, John Tyler, and 
Rebert J. Walker, that slaves spread aver a larger area 
would aid the acceptance of emancipatiaon.*?° 

One field of geography hardly explored is human 
geegrephy. How distributions of populations, cultures; and 
human interaction of cooperation and conflict operate has 
only begun. But; this branch of social science began as a 
study of the French Revolution during the era in which the 
Knights were formed. Knights were aware that they were a 
minority and subject to the pressures of conformity and 
destruction. They were not grasping at straws or merely 
rationalizing their institutions, but lived in an 
environment in which they seught practical solutions to 
their social dilemma of race relations through population 
diffusion and racial canvergence. Although racial 
convergence was not understood at the time, there was 
awareness that it worked and 30,000 Chinese were imported toa 
Cuba to counter threats of race revolts and some Southern 


planters had begun to import Chinese laborers before the 


Pei ike Wilson, "President’s Buchanan’s Proposed 
Intervention in Mexico," American Historical Review Vol. 5S 
(1900), pp. 698-6995 Robert Walker, Letter of Mr. Walker, Of 


Mississippi Relative to the Annexation of Texas . sang 
(Washington: Printed at the Globe Office, 1844), in Merk, 


Fruits of Propaganda, Appendix and pp. 23-30, 95, 1003 Mark 
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Science Quarterly, 70; No. 4 (December 1989), p. 833. 
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war.>* 

Not everyone in the South had this Knight mentality to 
end slavery progressively. Some Southerners were self- 
serving demagoques and bigots. Many secessionists were 
engaged in both the legal domestic and illegal African slave 
trade. It was this small, yet vocal and politically 
powerful minority that moved the public will out of a state 
of inertia into a frenzied state, which once begun; was 
impossible ta control and ended in secession and war.”> 
George Bickley clarified the Knights position on slavery in 
an "Address to the Citizens of the Seuthern States" given 
in Raleigh, North Carolina, at the national convention of 
Knights in May 1860. This manifesto, a public statement of 
the organization’s history and goals, stated that the 
apprentice system of England and the "ald system of Brazil" 


would be utilized by the Knights in Mexico and beyond and 


““Yincent Berdoulay, “The Contextual Approach," in 
Geograph ideclo and Social Concern, pp. 10-20; Peter 
Haggett, Geography. @& Modern Synthesis, 3rd ed. (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1983); pp. 78,90, 248, 3053 Mays Southern 
Dream of Empire, opp. 30, 47-53; Lucy M. Cohen, Chinese in 


the Post-Civil War South (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
Univ. Press, 1984) in Xavier Review, 5S, No. 1 & 2 (1985), p. 
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they would not engage in the African slave trade, yet some 
Texas Knights proposed the re-opening of the trade.?® 

Knights were concerned with international events during 
the 1850s because the world-wide trend for the abolition of 
slavery was clearly a threat to their prospects of future 
economic improvement as they hoped to create an agricultural 
empire, and bring about gradual emancipation. Clearly, the 
attempt by Southerners to expand into Mexico, Central 
America, and the Caribbean was one of the complex factors 
which led te the American Civil War.°7 

Thirty years after the American Civil War ended, 
Massachusetts Republican Senator Henry Cabot Lodge bewailed 
that commerce followed the flag and that the United States 
had lost interest outside its borders. He encouraged 
intervention into the Cuban Revolution on behalf of United 
States commercial expansionists. After the Spanish-American 
War ended Texas Democrat Jonn H. Reagan reflected, "the 
Constitution once covered and protected the people where the 
American flag floated . . . inhabitants are not under the 
government and protection of the Constitution.” Full rights 
of United States citizenship were never granted to these 


former Spanish citizens by the commercial expansionists who 


=“Raleigh Address, TSL», p. 16. 
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gained control of the United States Federal government in 
1865.7" It would have been different if the original 
Knights of the Galden Circle had been allowed to fulfill 
their destiny and carry the United States flag and 
constitutional government to these areas. The United States 
would have to deal with a similiar situation to that of 
South Africa and apartheid, however. The next chapter 
explores more aspects of the plans of the Knights of the 


Golden Circle for Mexico and the slaveholiding states. 


="Brown, Agents of Destiny, p-. 464; Reagan, Memoirs, Pp. 
102. 
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NATIONAL CIRCUMSTANCES 


Chapter III 


An Inefficient Government 

The most prevalent reason people joined The Knights of 
the Golden Circle was their failure toa recagnize that the 
abolition of slavery and the resulting absorption of the 
freed Negro population into American culture was a concern 
that required national attention. This failure produced the 
call for immediate abolition by Nertherners whe did not 
realize the magnitude ef the problem, defense of slavery by 
radical Southerners who called for secession to maintain 
slavery, and a call for Southern territorial expansion by 
moderztc= who saw that as a means to maintain a balance of 
power in Congress until the slavery issues could be 
resolved. Edmund Ruffin, the foremost Southern agricultural 
reformer, and other Southern intellectuals exchanged ideas 
over the years, and as abolitionist measures became more 
violent, they came to advocate secession as the only 


solution ta the Southern dilemma of slavery.? 


*Lawrence Shore, Southern Capitalists. The Ideolegical 
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At first this group of radical Southern intellectuals 
was ignored by the majority of Southerners, but as tension 
and violence between the slave and free labor sections of 
the nation increased, secession came to be accepted as the 
anly alternative for many Southern leaders in 1860 when 
Republican Abraham Lincoln was elected president. Lincoln 
and his party were determined to end the spread of slavery: 
"IT am inflexible. I am for no compromise which assists or 
permits the extension of the institution,” he said. 
Meanwhile, many Southerners were equally extreme about the 


expansion of slave territory.= 


Beverly Tucker, and George Frederick Holmes made up this "sacred 
circle," as they called themselves and influenced Southern 
thought $ Drew Gilpin Faust, James Henry Hammond and the Old 
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J. &ruger, Beverly Tucker. Heart and Head in the Old South 
(Baltimore/London: The Jonhn Hopkins Univ. Press, 1987), pp. xiv, 
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States in the Presidential Election of 1860 (Glouchester: Peter 
Smith, 1969), pp. 53-58. 
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During the decade before the American Civil War, the 
Knights of the Golden Circle farmed to expand slave 
territory in an attempt save the Unions but later became 
active participants within the secession movement. This 
shift in strategy would have lasting consequences and 
understanding the forces that brought about this change 
helps explain how most Texans came to accept secession. 

After African colonization effarts failed ta aid the 
abolition of slavery, disbursement cf slavery over a wide 
area came to be viewed as a practical solution to help solve 
the problems of emancipation. Europeans, who came to the 
Confederate States during the war were shocked to hear that 
many Southerners regarded slavery as a misfortune, and that 
abolitionists refused to allow slavehoiders to handle 
emancipatian their own way and this brought an the war. The 
Knights of the Golden Circle offered a solution as to how 
slavenolders could end slavery; diversify imto a broader 


economy; and remove farmer slaves from the United States.* 


According to the Rules; Requlations, and Principles of 


The Knights of the Golden Circle (1859), the organization 


PWalter Lord, ed., The Freemantle Diary. Journal of 
Lieutenant Colonel Arthur James Lyon Freemantle, Coldstream 


Guards on His Three Months in the Southern States (Boston: 
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was founded in 1854.*° The Knights of the Golden Circle was 
but one special interest group that formed during Franklin 
Pierce’s administration (1853-1857) because he was a weak, 
figurehead president whe owed his electian to a coalitian of 
congressional special interests.” This lack of national 
leadership would have lasting consequences as politicians 
courted funding for their political campaigns from special 
interest groups throughout the decade. 

The Republican Party and the American Party were two 
political parties that formed in 1854. Tne Republican Party 
formed from a coalition of Northern interests who shared 
anti-slavery sentiments, but also appealed to many Northern 
racists who merely desired to prevent the spread of ' 
Negroes.° The American Party members were inclined to view 
territorial expansion as a solution for slavery problems and 


were called Know-Nothings because they secretly supported 


“George W. L. Bickley Papers; National Archives and Records 
Service, General Services Administration, Washington D.C.; 1957; 
Microfilm, Southwest Collection; Texas Tech University, Lubbock; 
Texas. Hereinafter cited as Bickley Papers, National Archives. 
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ether party candidates wha were sympathetic to their 
beliefs. This was also an anti-foreign and anti-Catholic 
party of middle class peaple,s But the secret aspects af the 
organization tended to encourage violence against alien 
voters and brought about its decline as Republicans 
attracted more Northern veters and their financial backing. 
Meanwhile in the Souths Know-Nothings became Independent 
Democrats or migrated to the "organized" Democratic Party.” 

The slogan of the American Party was "America for the 
Americans." This party almost gained control of Texas 
politics in 1855 because of an increase in Eurepean 
immigration ta Texas. This threat brought about the 
organization af the state Democratic Party in Texas to pick 
candidates and ultimately gained control over the 
legislature and elected its United State senators. 
Unfortunately, the Southern Democracy; as this group of 
Democrats termed themselves, was also a disunicnist party 
that controlled the state business af appointments and 
contracts. 

Know-Nothings and Knights had a close relationship. 


Many original expansionist Texas Knights were Know-Nothings: 


7Seymaur Martin Lipset and Earl Raab, The Politics of 
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J. A. Wilcox was a national delegate to the American Party; 
Senator and later Governor Sam Houston openly promoted the 
party; Dr. George Cupples was the first president of the 
Texas Medical Reade ation: and John S. Ford was an editor 
and Texas Ranger. They openly supported the American Party 
from 1854 to 1858 in Texas. Several Texas newspapers were 
part of the party structure and the editor of the Harrison 
CCounty] FElaq, J. W. Barrett; commented on November 10, 

Tea Ss 18460, after Bickley began to promote secession, that there 
would be an uproar in the "“wigwam" because he advocated the 
secessionist viewpoint “without holding a council of war.” 
William H. Bell used this quote by Barrett in his master’s 
thesis on Texas Knights to illustrate that Bickley switched 
policies and pursued the comment no further.® 

The passing comment about the "wigwam" made by the 


he Harrison Flag, with the banner “Americans Must 


o 


editor of 
Rule the Americass" sheds light on the cannection between 


the Know-Nothing Party and the Knights of the Golden Circle. 


The statement connects the Know-Nothings to the Tammany 


“Oran Lonnie Sinclair, "Crossroads of Convictian: A Study 
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Society, also called "The Columbian Order," and the Knight’s 
Political Degree, Knights of the Columbian Star. The 
American Party was, therefore, somehow aligned with the 
Tammany Society based in New York and the expansionist phase 
ef the Military Knights. This would explain Knights located 
throughout the country and suggests the idea that Northern 
and Californian Knights might have had designs on Canada and 
Alaska similar to those by Southern Knights on Mexico. 

The Tammany Society was a patriotic club that formed to 
oppose the aristocratic attitudes of the Federalist Party in 
1789. It continued to promote the rights of the common 
people and was responsible for the acceptance of universal 
manhood suffrage in the United States. Andrew Jackson had 
been a member, and in the 1850s; Illinois Senator Stephen A. 
Douglas; New York Mayor Fernandoe Wood, and Texas Senator Sam 
Houston were part of the organization that operated in 
several states and used Indian code names for its members 
who met in "wiqwams."” 

The Military Knights were organized into a structure 
Similar to the American Party. Knight spokesman George 
Bickley was a Know-Nothing and the two organizations were 


Similarly organized inta loecal councils; city and county— 


Harrison Flaq, November 10, 1860; Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Reference Encyclopedias 1973 ed.» s.v. "Tammany Society"; 


Houston, Writings, Vol. V, p. 316; Vol. VI, p. 20. 
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wide councils, and state councils. Kmow-Nothings had a 
national council of 1,500,000 members in 1854, whereas there 
were 48,000 Southern Knights in 1860.*° This might explain 
why Bickley’s figures for the Knights appear to be inflated 
Since he passibly used the Know-Nothing figures 
interchangeably with those of Knights and many probably 
belonged to both organizations. 

William H. Bell traced the shifting schemes of the 
Knights of the Golden Circle founder and believed that 
George Bickley’s loyalty and services were bought by the 
secessionist fraction of the Democratic Party in White 
Sulphur Springs, Greenbrier County, Virginia, in August 
1859. Bickley patronized the elite gathering places to 
raise funds for the Knights and held a convention of Knights 
there at that time. The meeting was covered partially by a 
reporter from the Little Rock Arkansas True Democrat until 
disunion began to be discussed, after which he was not 
permitted to cover any more of the proceedings. He reported 
that about eighty to 100 men attended this meeting and the 
“noted military men and politicians of the day" were there. 


In his article published in September 7, 1859s in the 


Arkansas True Democrat, the reporter called Bickley "an 


*“Hoelt, Political Crisis, p. 157. Francis R. Lubbock, Six 
Decades in Texas (Austin: The Pemberton Press, 1968), pp. 205- 


208. 
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agitator" and "a jeopardy te the Southern people" and 
concluded that "if he is not stopped he will do the whole 
country an incurable injury." 

Bell believed that George Bickley represented 
secessionist interests after that conventions but that he 
hid this from the Military Knights who still planned to 
"Americanize Mexico.” Although several castles of Knights 
were formed in Texas as early as 1858, Knight membership 
there began to increase after 1859, but other facters such 
as John Brown’s raid in October 1859 also had an impact as 
local communities began to organize militia groups to defend 
themselves from abolitionist raids. Edmund Ruffin, by this 
time an active secessionist, sent each Southern governor one 
cf Brown’s pikes as a "sample of Northern aggression." *? 

If Bell’s assumptions about Bickley are correct; 
Bickley had no intention ef leading an army into Mexico 
until extremists roused the public to accept secession. 

News was managed, incidents created, perhaps towns burned toa 
force the Southern public te chsse union or secession. 
Ruffin wrote about the fires in Texas on September 11, 1860, 
and hoped that something could be done in Georgia to get 


their “dull spirit aroused." Ruffin previously had 


**Bell, “Knights,” p. 1613 C. A. Bridges, "The Knights of 
the Golden Circle: A Filibustering Fantasy," Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, XLIV, No. 3 (January 1941), p. 2915 Ruffin; 
Diarys pp. 381; 349. 
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commented about certain Know-Nothing auxiliaries that his 
activist cohort William L. Yancey had started in August 
1858. Like Bickley, Ruffin haunted the elite gathering 
places such as the White Sulphur Springs resort in 
Greenbrier County, Virginia, each summer to enlist 
‘supporters for secession. In August 1860, Ruffin founded a 
Publication Society for Southern Rights to distribute 
pamphlets throughout the South that would help to educate 
the Southern people to accept secession. What these 
pamphlets contained is unknown, but former Texas Governor 


H.R. Runnels was at the meeting and subscribed $100.** 


Knights came about because a faction of congressional 
Democrats thought they were going to solve the problem of 
slavery in the territories, but the Kansas-Nebraska Act 
(1854) brought about renewed discussion aver slavery because 
it voided the Missouri Compromise af 1820 that had 
partitioned the nation between potential slave and free 


territory. The Compromise of 1850 addressed several issues 


7™Bell;, "Knights," p. 190; Ruffins Diarys p. 177, 392, 451; 
453, 463, 4703 Danald E. Reynolds, Editors Make War. Southern 
Newspapers in the Secession Crisis (Nashville: Vanderbilt 
University Press, 1966), pp. vils 97; 109, 21753 William Farmer, 
"The Dallas Fire of 1860," MSS, Southern Methodist University, 
1988, pp. S4, 63. Farmer notes the comparison the editor of the 
Dallas Herald, Dr. Charles R. Pryor makes between his partner, 
John W. Swindellss and Marius viewing the ruins of Carthage. 
Marius was a middle class Roman who destroyed friends and foes 
alike in this drive for personal ambition. 
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involving slavery; but did not guarantee its territorial 
expansion, which was paramount in regard to the expected 
purchase of Cuba, nor did it insure the principle of 
congressional "noninterference" of slaveholders to migrate 
into any state or territory with their slaves.'® 

Federal noninterference with slavery was a principle 
that had to be established if slavery was to die out 
gradually where it existed or be allowed to expand Southward 
into Mexico under a United States protectorate because of 
growing opposition to slavery in Congress. The failure of 
the people who migrated into Kansas to accept slavery showed 
that slave and free labor would not be allowed to exist side 
by side in any new state or territory. Many individuals and 
groups migrated to Kansas to aid the Northern and Southern 
causes in this test case and when the Southern interests 


failed to assert themselves, they joined expansion efforts 


*3William MacDonald, Documentary Source Book of American 
History, Srd ed. (New York: The Macmillian Co., 19761), p. 383. 
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into Central America and Mexica.** 


The court system also was used to establish a non- 
intervention policy during this time. The Dred Scott legal 
dispute began in 1853 and passed from Missouri state courts 
to the United States Supreme Court by 1857. It involved the 
Question whether a slave was a slave in whatever territory 
he resided and if the Congress had no right to legislate 
otherwise. Both the Kansas and the Dred Scott questions 
concerned the freedom of individual slavehalders tao migrate 
with their slaves into any territory instead of segregating 
them to one geographical part of the nation.*” Hence, the 
importance of the decision ta help end slavery, although it 
appeared to aid it. 

A coalition of Democrats, headed by Jefferson Davis in 
the South and Stephen A. Douglas in the North, designed the 
act in 1854 to end, once and for all, the slavery 


controversy that had brought national territorial and 


*“Edward C. Rozwanc, ed., Slavery As A Cause of the Civil 
War (Baston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1949)5 pp. 8-105 R. H. Williams, 
With The Border Ruffians. Memories of the Far West 1852-1868 ed. 
E. W. Williams (London: Murry, 19073 Reprint ed. with Historical 
Notes by Arthur J. Mayer and Joseph W. Snell; London/Lincoln: 
Univ. of Nebraska Press, 1982), pp. 50; 73-75; 82-87, 94-98, 110- 
114, 1593 W. J. Hughes, Rebellious Ranger. Rip Ford and the Old 
Southwest (Norman: Univ. of Oklahoma Presss 1964), p. 2095 
William G. Scroggs, FEilibusters and Financiers. The Story of 
William Walker and His Associates (New York: The Macmillan Co.-;s 
1916), p. 2373 John Salmon Ford, Rip Ford’s Texas, ed. Stephen B. 
Gates (Austin: Univ. of Texas Press, 1987), p. 197. 


*“MacDonald, Documentary Source Book, pp. 404-405. 
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commercial expansion to a halt. The measure backfired, 
however, and brought the formation of the Republican Party 
to limit the spread of slavery and the Knights af the Golden 
Circle to expand it. Unfortunately, before the decade ended 
each was determined to use force to achieve their goals. 
The emotional issue of slavery masked the real forces of 
railroad and land speculation that were the campelling 
economic pressures behind the political maneuver.*® 

A driving force behind the Kansas~—Nebraska Act was 
speculation in land, railroads; and territorial expansion. 
National politicians were involved in speculation. Stephen 
A. Douglas, chairman of the Committee on Territoriess and 
Jefferson Davis, secretary of war, were connected with 
speculation in land, railroads; canals, and steamship 
companies. In additions state and federal government 
officials were involved in the Central American and Mexican 
filibuster schemes of William Walker, Henry Kinney, and 
George Bickley which revolved around land payments for 


military conquest, government protection of that territory, 


*°Address to the Citizens of the Southern States, by order 
of the Convention of K.G.C. held in Raleigh, N. C.5 May 7-11; 
1860, p. 17, a pamphlet attached to the back cover of K.G.C. An 


Authentic exposition of the origins, objects, and secret work of 


the organization known as the Knights of the Golden Circle (N.P. 
The U.S. National U.C.; 1862); Archives, Texas State Librarys 


cited hereinafter as Raleigh Address, TSL$ James Schouler, 


History of the United States, Vol. V (New York: Dedd,s Mead & 
Co., 1891), pp. 277-278. 
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land sales to settlers, and federal financing of water or 
railroad facilities to further boost land values.’*” 

Land speculation was an easy means of acquiring wealth 
in the United States, especially with government assistance. 
Europeans took notice of the pattern of speculation that was 
repeated across the continent. It involved the Texas 
annexation, and included Knight plans for the northern 
states of Mexicos and perhaps parts of Canada. Northern 
land speculators aided Canadian rebels who sought to break 
away from monarchist Britain and join the United States, 
just as Texans aided Mexican liberal factions that attempted 
to break away from the Centralist factions in Mexico City.?® 

Railroad speculation eventually crystallized into rival 
Northern and Southern railroad interests for government 
funds to assist in construction of a transcontinental 
railroad to connect California with the rest of the nation 


in 1853. It would be a great sectional advantage to have 


*7William L. Goetzmann, Army Exploration in the American 
West 1803-1863 (New Haven: Yale Press,s 1959), pp. 243-2733; May, 


Southern Empire, p. 46-49, 64-65, 95-98, 106; 129; Charles 
Shepard Davis, Colin J. McRae: Confederate Financial Agent 
(Tuscaloosa: Confederate Publishing Co.; 1961), p. 223 Browns 
Agents of Destinys, p. 3533 Earl W. Fornell, "Texas and 
Filibusters in the 1850s," Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
LIX; No. 4 (April 1956)>5 pp. 416-427. 


*®8mMark —. Nackman, A Nation Within A Nation (Port 
Washington: Kennikat Press, 1975), p. 355 Andreas V. Reichsteins 
Rise of the Lone Star (College Station: Texas A&M Press, 1989), 
p. 200. 
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the first route and only one transcontinental railroad could 
be built at a time because of the estimated cost of $100 
million to finance the project. In alls, eight routes were 
proposed to benefit their local areas; scientific surveys 
were prapased by Cangress and were conducted by the United 
States Topographical Corps to determine the most feasible 
route. Southern routes through Texas were recommended 
because of weather and construction cost; although part of 
the route passed through Mexico. But, Mexico was in the 
midst of another revolution at this time, so American 
Ambassador James Gadsden easily bought the land from 
President Santa Anna in 1853.*7 

The Gadsden Purchase was made to facilitate 
construction along the Southern route proposed by the 
Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Company of New York. Its 
route, sponsored by Texas Senator Thomas J. Rusk; began at 
Vicksburg, Mississippi, passed through &1 Paso, Texas, and 
progressed to San Diego; California. Other proposed routes 
crossed Texas from Memphis;s New Orleans, and Galveston that 
coincided with the overland mail route established in 1848 
westward fram San Antonio to El Paso and the Butterfield 
Stage route that began operation in 1858 and crassed Texas 


from the Red River near Dallas to El Paso. Land was 


*?Goetzmann, Army Exploration, pp. 265-249. 
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purchased by individuals and groups of investors alang these 
routes and Dallas, Texas, named for former vice president cf 
the United States and A&P Railroad investor George Mifflin 
Dallas, was established by these land and railroad 
speculators; while Marshall, Houston; Galveston; and 
Indianola actually began railroads to attract additional 
investments to their routes.*? 

Rivalry between land and water transportation groups 
complicated the transcontinental railroad issue further and 
a combination of northern railroad factions and seaport 
interests prevented the proposed Atlantic and Pacific route 
from being adopted by Congress. In addition, to federal 
funding of the railroad, the state government was to aid 
construction through Texas with land grants. During the 
precess of establishing state financings the A&P Company was 
exposed as a paper company with watered stocks. That fraud 
further darkened prospects af a southern railway route 


through Texas. Railroad investors and land speculators had 


="Goetzmanns Arm Exploration, pp. 269-272; Kenneth WwW. 
Wheeler, To Wear A City’s Crown. The Beginning of Urban Growth in 
Texas, 1836-1865 (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 19468), pp. 93- 
1033; Randolf 8B. Campbell, A Southern Community in Crisis. 


Harrison County, Texas; 1850-1880 (Austins Texas State 
Historical Associations 1983), pp. 87-945 A. Ray Stephen = and 


William M. Holmes, Historical Atlas of Texas (Nerman/London: 
Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 1989); maps 37, 38; B. P. Gallaways ed.; 


The Dark Corner of the Confederacy. Accounts of Civil War Texas 


as toid by Contemporaries (Dubuque: William C. Brawn Book Cc.; 
1968), p. 4953 Farmer, "Dallas Fire," po. 9s 19. 
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borrowed money to invest in land in remote areas along the 
proposed routes which they could not sell because there was 
no transportation facilities. Until land buyers could 
transport their crops to market to pay for their land, it 
was useless. A network of railroad, land speculators; and 
Knights of the Golden Circle members quickly developed. 

Several Texas Knights speculated in the anticipated 
boom by purchasing land in anticipation of railroad 
construction. The Mexican scheme of the Knights was 
promoted as an opportunity to recoup investments in local 
areas after the Panic of 1857. One factor of the Panic of 
1857 was the failure to build the Southern railway route 
because Europeans had speculated heavily in railroad sheres 
and when the paper balloon folded; panic resulted in Europe 
and spread back to the United States.** 

In his Raleigh Address to the Southern citizens on May 


7, 1860, Bickley explained the benefits to be derived by 


=*Goetzmann, Army Exploration, pp. 296-297; Wheeler, City’s 
Crown, p. 102; Merk, Manifest Destinys p. 130; Campbell, Harrison 
County, p. 903; Houston, Writings, Vol. VI; pp. 181-1845 Maxwell 
Bloomfield, American Lawyers in a Changing Society 1776-1876, 
"William Pitt Ballinger," (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1976), pp. 275-2763; James Nathan Craven, James Harper Starr 
(Austin: Daughters of the Revolution of Texass 1950), p. 106- 
116§ William L. Barneys The Road to Secession. A New Perspective 
on the Gid South (New Yerk Praeger Publishers, 1972), p. 1383 
Bernard Grun, The Timetables of History (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1979), s.v. "1857 - Daily CLife"$: Weymouth T. Jordan, 
Rebels in the Making. Planter’s Conventions and Southern 
Propaganda (Tuscaloosa: Confederate Publishing Co, Inc., 1958), 
p. 101. 
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investors through his Mexican plan. Military control over 
the Mexican territory would discourage Mexican bandits and 
Indians wine used the border as a refuge ta evade both United 
States and Mexican authorities. It also would boost land 
values along the border from Texas through Arizona to 
California. Development of this territory would increase 
the value of the Southern Pacific railroad, Bickley 
explaineds and would help develop ship-building; 
manufacturing and mining in the South. 

Steamship lines were part of Knight agricultural plans 
ta ship raw commodities af cotton, sugar, coffee, rices 
corn, and other food and fiber directly to European or 
Northern ports. The American Colonization and Steamship 
Company of Vera Cruz was formed as part of the Knight 
organization and was to operate from Pensacola to Vera Cruz 
in Mexico. The company was capitalized at $5 million and 
controlled 600,000 acres sf Mexican land to be divided into 
640 acre tracts to sell and to be divided for the Military 
Knights’ land bonus in Mexico.** 

How the Knights gained control of land in Mexico and 
hoped to join forces with a faction of liberal Mexicans 


involves a complex set of issues that had been unresolved 


BBRaleigh Address, TSL, p. 173; Gllinger Crenshaw, "The 
Knights of the Golden Circle: The Career of George Bickley;" The 
American Historical Review, 47 (1941), pp. 32-37. 
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Since before the Texas Revolution in 1836. It also involved 
Mexican factions more politically; ecanomicallys and 
socially aligned with Texans than with the Centralist 
factions in Mexico City. The York Rite Masons in Mexico and 
Texas maintained a business and social network and the 

more aristocratic Mexican and Southern Scottish Rite 
factions also had a cordial relatianship.*? Many Military 
Knights thought they would be paid in Mexican land grants if 
they helped their liberal fraternal brothers in Mexico gain 
control of their government, just as several of the Texas 
Knights or their fathers had been rewarded after the Texas 
Revolution.=* 

The most common characteristic among Military Knights 
in Texas was that a large percentage of them served in the 
Mexican War. Texans became part of the "All Of Mexico" 
mavement that developed during the war because the Mexican 
government would not concede the Rio Grande as the border. 
Domestic politics, invalving John C. Calhoun in the 
southeast, Daniel Webster of the northeast; and economic 


rivalries between overland and inter-ocean routes in 


addition to religious and racial prejudices were some of the 


FR"Reichstein, Lone Star, p. 31 


=“Merk, Manifest Destiny, pp. S9, @, 225; Reichstein, Lone 
Star, p. 174. 
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factors that prevented the absorption of Mexico in 1848.°" 
The end of the war did not bring an end to the movement-- it 
re-emerged as part of the Knight movement. Many Texans and 
Mexicans continued their mutual interest in unification.*° 

A faction of Mexicans called "puras" wanted to join the 
United States in 1848 to have stability and progress in 
Mexico. Mexico had had thirty-five separate governments in 
thirty-six years with a total of seventy-two rulers since 
winning its independence from Spain in 1821. There could be 
no peace, no development af the nation’s resources, no 
progress until law and order was established. Instead of 
Nicholas Trist, the Whig United States peace negotiators 
recagnizing that this republican faction wished to cantinue 
the war to defeat other warring pro-European monarchist 
factions, he recognized Santa Anna and a coalition of 
monarchists and Moderados who had agreed, on British advice, 
to cut Mexican losses before they had to surrender all of 


Mexico to the United States.=” 


F®&John D. P. Fuller, The Movement for the Acquisition of All 
Mexico (Baltimore: The John Hopkins Press, 19365 reprint ed., 


New Yorks DaCappo Press, 1969), pp. 58, 82, 93, 993 Merk, 
Manifest Destinys pp. 125, 131, 137, 181. 


=“Ford, Texas, pp. 197, 215. 


=“"Fuller, All Mexico, pp. 137-141, 14633 Raleigh Address, 
TSL, p. 1653 Merk, Manifest Destiny, pp. 131-133, 143, 181-182, 
209; Gdie Faulk and Joseph H. Stuart, IJr.; eds.» The Mexican War. 
Changing Interpretations (Chicago: The Swallow Press; 1973), p. 
180. 
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Many of the puros and Mexican-American War veterans had 
the same Masonic fraternal ideas of constitutional 
government. The puros wanted to defeat the Mexican 
Centralists who began the Mexican War because of British, 
French, and Spanish encouragement that Mexicans were far 
superior to American soldiers and they could easily regain 
Texas, free the American slaves, destroy the Mexican 
Republican system of government; and with Eurcpean 
intervention, receive compensation for the loss of Texas 
from the United States. Once the war was began however, 
Britain became concerned about Canada and France and Spain 
had a sudden lass af memory about the promises to support 
Mexico against the United States. This plot sounds like a 
surrealist fantasy, but the French and Spanish manarchists, 
with the support of the Roman Catholic Pope, wished to 
restore a Spanish prince over Mexice. The Mexican fanatical 
elitists, such as the Centralists led by General Mariano 
Paredes and Lucas Alaman, were so blinded by their hatred of 


the United States that they were manipulated easily by the 
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Europeans.=° 

Volunteers who conquered Mexico during the Mexican - 
American War joined the Knights cf the Golden Circle and 
many became the lecal military recruitment officers in 
Texas. Also; Jahn S. Ford and otherss who later became 
Texas Knights, fought in northern Mexico with Mexican 
revolutionary Jose Maria Jesas Carvajal, who was born in San 
Antonio, Texas, and called his faction pronunciados in 1851 
when he attempted to break away from the centralist factions 
in Mexice and establish a separate government. He was 
supported by Texans who held a fair in Cerpus Christi in 
1852 to raise money for his cause. It was believed that 
several Mexicans, such as General Santiago Vidauri and 
Governor Manuel Doblado were Knights of the Golden Circle. 
Additional overtures indicating their desire for American 
intervention were made by other Mexicans to persons 
associated with Jefferson Davis during the transcontinental 
railroad debates. But, many Mexicans were like Juan Cortina 


who hated North Americans and the sight of them made him 


="Douglas W. Richmond, ed.,; Essays on the Mexican War 
(Callege Station: Texas A&M Press, 1986), pp. 66-69, 71-73, 783 


Ramon Eduardo Ruiz, The Mexican War. Was is Manifest Destiny? 
(New York Holt Rinehart & Winstons 1963), pp. 97; 102, 1045 


Ramon Alcaraz, The Other Side  ;, or Notes for the History of the 
War Between Mexico and the United States, trans. Albert C. Ramsey 
(New Yorks Burt Franklin, 1850; reprint ed., 1970), pp. 1; 33 
Rosalie Schwartz, Across the Rio to Freedom. U.S. Negroes in 


Mexico (E1 Paso: Texas Western Press, 1975), p. 25. 
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angry enough to want to eat "little kids," he said.?” 

The Military Knights thought they were to be the 
volunteer soldiers who would enter Mexico under two treaties 
completed on December 14, 1859 under President James 
Buchanan’s direction and made with the liberal political 
faction of President Benito Juarez. Two political factions 
claimed to be in control of Mexico at this time with Juarez 
as head of one faction and Miquel Miramon as head of the 
European backed Centralists. The Mexican treaties; 
collectively called the McLane-Juarez-OQcampo treaties, gave 
the United States, in perpetuity, the right to establish the 
right of transit by three routes across Mexica, and under 
cases of imminent danger to life and praeperty; the United 
States could intervene without consent of the Mexican 
government or local authorities. Mexica was to receive $4 


million dollars with one half of the amount paid to Mexico 


mM foley 


and the ather half to pay American claims against Mexics. 


="Ford, Texas, pp. 196-204; Brown, Agents af Destinys p. 
148; Schwartz, Across the Rios, p. 3353 Bridges, "Knights," SQ, 
pp. 291, 2943 Ray Syivan Dunn, "The KGC in Texass 1860-1861," 


Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LXX, No. & (April 1967), p. 
5483; Crenshaw, Election of 1860, pp. 33-54; Goetzmann, Army 


Explorations p. 273. 


B°H., L. Wilson, "President Buchanan’s Proposed Intervention 
im Mexico," American Historical Review Vol. 5S (1900), pp. 698- 
7013; £=Richard Coke Paperss The Texas Collection, Baylor 
University, Waco, Texas. Coke handled deed transactions for the 
Barziza family, Sam Houston, and others. He transferred five 
leagues of land to Carlos O’Campo. 
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The Mexican liberal faction which supported President 
Benito Juarez was in the midst af a revolution with the 
aristocratic Centralists and needed money. President 
Buchanan saw this treaty as a means to prevent European 
intervention due to non-payment of Mexican bond debts end to 
Give Senator Robert J. Walker’s "safety-valve thesis" a 
practical applicatian. Democrats saw the treaty as an 
oppertunity to expand political territory, Texans saw a way 
to end bandit and Indian raids from across the Rio Grande, 
Mexican liberals found a way to establish law and order and 
constitutional government in Mexico, European nations had 
mixed views, and Republicans saw it as another plot to 
extend slavery and increase the power of the Southern slave 
factions in Congress. As a result, the treaties received 
their final defeat in May 1860. Secessionists were 
delighted that a foreign war that would draw the nation 
together had been averted.”* 

Bickley cheered the defeat of the treaty as a mandate 
for Knights to proceed with their plans for Mexico. 
Congressman S.S Cox of Ohio praised the ideals of the 
Knights and urged the government to do what Knights planned 


to do and wanted the Democratic Party to absorb the Knight 


=*William S. Holt, Treaties Defeated By The Senate: A Study 


ef the Struqgqle Between President and Senate Qver the Conduct of 
Foreign Relations (Baltimore: The John Hopkins Press, 1933), pp. 
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organization. Knights were not merely filibusters, whereas 
William Walker’s tirade on the "rights of Americans bartered 
away for the paltry profits of a railroad company" revealed 
his loyalty to steamship lines and canal interests. Other 
observers also noted that the Knights were different. The 
British consul in Galveston,s Arthur Lynn, reported that he 
found "no direct relationship with the enterprise led by 
Walker" and the Knights of the Golden Circle. The Knights 
were not filibusters as stated in their degree books; and 
their personal character was not indicative of descriptions 
written about previous filibusters.7* 

So much of the focus of the American Civil War has 
concentrated on the valor of the people who fought it that 
little investigation has gone beyond these aspects of the 
war to learn what was planned after Southern independence 
was established. The goals of the Knights have not been 
investigated nor has the Southern leaders’ political 
philosophy of government been examined. First, the original 
Knights of the Gelden Circle did not plan to bring Mexico 
into the United States; but instead hoped to create a 


transition territory between the Southern States and Lower 


""Scraggs, Filibusters, p. SS» 8, 72, 773; Albert L. Carr, The 
World and William Walker, (New York; Harper and Rows 1963)» p. 
673 William Walker, The War in Nicaraqua (Mobile: S$. H. Goetzel & 
Co.; 1860, reprint ed., Tuscon: Univ. of Arizona Press, 1985); 
pp. 42, 264, 266, 2733 Fornell, "“Filibusters,” SHQ; p. 427. 
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Mexico called a protectorate. Secondly, an investigation 
into the plans of the Political Knights explains their 
interest in Mexico and their plan to establish a new form af 
government that would combine slavery, peonages and 
constitutional government termed a "Democratic manarchy."?° 
And lastly, the organization went through more of a 
transition than merely Bickley altering his speeches to 
reflect different financial backers in 1860. Many of the 
centralized wartime measures of the Confederate governments 
that were criticized severely were similiar to those plans 
for the Mexican protectorate that would exist under martial 
law with a planned and structured society and economy. 

The tone and philasophy of the Knight literature 
changed from 1859 to 1861 to appeal to a different type of 
audience. Although the material was updated to coincide 
with developments such as John Brown’s raid, the tone and 
syntax of the later documents are not that af the first, 
indicating that Bickleys or the same person, did not write 
both sets of documents. Also; some af the documents may 
have been changed for Northern propaganda purposes because 
the type and lay-out are not the same on all pagess but much 


of the philosophy regarding a planned restructure of 


="Crenshaw, "Career of George Bickley," AHR, p. 573; J. WwW. 
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American society was the same. Aliso, both the Castroville 
Military Degree Book and the Bickley speech made in Raleigh 
ta Southern Knights have more details and use historical ard 
scientific persuasion techniques with facts and figures 
designed to persuade an undecided audience more than the 
original Knight degree documents that appear to be a manual 
for someone already in agreement with Knight principles. 
Bickley had only the ocriginal Knight degree book and the 
Rules, Requlations and Principles of the K.G.C. issued by 
order of the Congress of the K.C.S.,; and the General 
President, Headquarters, Washington City, D.C. printed by 
Benjamin Urer, Printer, 248 Canal Street, New York Citys New 
York and dated September 9, 1859, with him when he was 
arrested as a traitor and dangerous person by the Federal 
authorities in Ghio», in July 1863.°* 

The Bickley Papers located in the National Archives; 
Washington, D.C.» cantain the criginal Knight literature and 
none of the later secessionist material found in Texas 
archives. All the degrees were in one booklet and another 
contained the complete plans and philosophy for a mixed 
population and a mixed economy that would be formed in 


harmony for all of the people as a form of benevolent 


S“Bickley Papers, National Archives; "First, or Military 
Degree, K.G.C.," Castroville Castle, Castroville, Texas, BTHC; 
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paternalism for the undereducated and unfertunate. The 
Knights” secessionist pamphlets were sold separately to the 
lower degree members. Bickley’s role as salitary founder of 
the order to fleece naive Southern racists and a paid 
secessionist schemer needs to be reassessed. Bickley was a 
salesman, but for whoms or what political group? Did he 
begin as a Know-Nothing and then when that party waned, 
switched to the secessiscnists in order to continue his sales 
commissions? Was he caught up in his own success and 
mindless of what he had created? Did he have honorable 
intentions? Or was he a lone schemer after all? 

First, Texas Knights who joined his organization were 
not as ignorant or as naive as they have been portrayed by 
Northern propagandists. Secondly, the organization did not 
need to be as elaborate and complex if his only purpose was 
fraudulent embezzlement af Southern insurance and fraternal 
funds. Several af the news clippings found in Bickley’s 
luagege listed his arrival at various hotels, there were 
newspaper ads for fire insurance, uniform and flag 
companies, money lenders; and ome issue of the American 
Cavalier, the newspaper that promoted the original Knight 
activities in May 1859. It gave news of the Juarez factions 
in Mexico and stated there was an American Party in Mexico. 
The Cavalier alse contained a correspondence column which 


illustrated that Knights were a national organization at 
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that time with Knights in Pennsylvanias Wisconsin, and New 
York as well as the Southern states.°* 

Bickley did not appear to "brag" in December 1862 that 
he had created "the greatest war of modern times," but the 
statement was made as a pensive remark that the war was one 
of the things for which he accepted responsibility. Within 
six months from writing this, he went North to help join 
Original Knights back together in an effort to end the war. 
He had with him "An Address ta the Brothers of the 
Continental Union” ta help end the war. Bickley was a 
salesman who lived for the present and had little thought of 
what he was setting in motion until he was confronted with 
the reality of war. The last document in the Bickley papers 
stirs further interest. It is a brief letter dated February 
20; 1888, from Charles Bickley, 277 Eighth Street, New Yorks 
New York, to President Grover Cleveland inquiring about why 
his father, George Bickley originator cf the original 
Knights of the Golden Circles was in jail during the war. 

He explained that his father was deceased and wanted the 
information for family records. This letter received the 
attention of President Cleveland, the secretary of war, and 
the adjutant general. Charles signed the letter, "America 


for our Americans," and the reaction from the Cleveland 


°"Bickley Papers, National Archives. 
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administration would indicate some type of camaraderie 
existed between former Know-Noathings and expansionist 
Knights in 1988.7° 

The Southern branch af the loosely connected Know- 
Nothing expansionist Knights was absorbed into the 
disunionist Southern Democracy during 1859. The 
disunionists toak the substance of the organizatian’s 
national plans for Mexico and superimposed them onto their 
ideas for Southern independence. Thus; a hierarchial 
arrangement of Southern disunionists,; who had gained control 
ever slave-state governments during the decade, dictated the 
policys planned tne strategy, executed the tactics, and 
directed the logistics of the subverted organization down to 
the local county castles. Bickley’s true role is difficult 
to ascertain, but he organized local groups through the 
network of Southern slaveholding secessionists in late 1860. 
A complex network af slave molding interests existed in 
which membership in the Political Knights was achieved by 
invitation and any member could exclude any incoming member 


without explanation and membership in the Political Degree 


"“Dunn, “KGC" SHG, pp. 5733 "Autobiographical sketch dated 
Bristol, Tennessee, December 14, 1862, signed Geo. W. L. Bickley, 
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was a lifetime commitment.?” 

The original plan to raise a secret army to invade 
Mexica became an army to enforce secession after Lincoln’s 
election to the presidency. Sectional leaders communicated 
with state leaders who in turn passed directives to local 
leaders selected in each county to have their stratagem 
carried cut and to coordinate their political activities 
within their state and with other states; so the Southern 
Revolution had the appeerance of a grassroots uprising of 
the people. At the bottom of the political strata were 
local sheriffs who also were often captains of local militia 
groups and led local Military Knights; most often called, 
"the boys," who carried out political directives.°° 

The Political Knights were to receive the highest 
Civilian positions in Mexicea, then the Financial Knights 
would occupy lower offices, and Military Knights were to 
fill the lower levels of the bureaucracy. The Military and 
Financial Knights were never aware that they were tc 


establish a form of monarchy in Mexico. But; the Financial 


™7Raleiqgh Address, TSL; "Obligations of the Knights of the 
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Knights, as stockholders in the arganization who would share 
in the profits of the agricultural enterprise, knew that the 
South was divided inte Military Districts and that each 
district was presided over by a colonel who reported to a 
brigider general who in turn, reported to the president and 
general of the American Legion, George Bickley, how many 
members and how much money was collected. This financial 
group pointed out suspicicus persons and marked their 
baggage or vehicles after which Military Knights escarted 
them from the area, with tar and feathers, or worse.?” 

The Political degree was the highest degree and 
slaveholders were the only members of this degree. Qnly 
they knew the long-range political plans for the lower 
ranking Knights. Both the criginal and secessionist Knights 
held the view that American society and government needed to 
be restructured, and the criginal Knights thought that they 
had the best interests of the nation in mind to prevent the 
excesses of pure democracy. Many Secessionists Knights had 
their vested self-interests at heart. The plan was first to 
reconstruct Mexico, and after establishing that country as a 
streng economic and political base, they planned to 


reconstruct the Southern states and the United States to end 


="Rules Regulations and Principles, Bickley Papers, 
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“umrestrained northern democracy” and establish a stable 
government where only white property holders could vate and 
officials were elected for life, or until removed from 
office By an impeachment process because of incapacity or 
wrongdoing. The election process had become corrupt. 

Money was planned to be held in Matamoros and Monterey 
to pay for the mission by secessionist Knights into Mexico 
and establish this empire that was not to aid the liberal 
Mexican factions under Benito Juarez, but instead ta aid the 
Centralist Miquel Miramon factions whoa had French and 
Spanish monarchist support.*° France and Spain encouraged 
this Southern Empire of secessionist Knights because it 
divided the United States. The French Emperor, Napoleon 
III, who dreamed of regaining a French colonial empire in 
America, would cooperate with other European monarchs and 
Britain could absorb the Northern states while France and 
Spain could have the South, Texas, and the Southwest, then 
Russia would be given California as their share in helping 
to destroy the seedbed of democracy and the United States.** 


Democracy and liberalism could be destrayed in America 


“"Raleigh Address, TSL, p. 93 Rules, Requliations, and 
Principles, Bickley Papers, National Archives. 
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if the European monarchist plan succeeded. Demacracy’s 
threat to monarchists in Europe would be ended and Europe 
could be returned to a state of peaceful equilibrium under 
the monarchs. After their defeat, many Confederates and 
former Knights migrated to Mexica to assume their land 
claims and to fight with the Emperor Maximillian and the 
Centralists until this factian was defeated by the liberal 
Mexican factions with the aid of American liberal support.** 
There were Southerners who would rather see the United 
States destroyed and have the South as part af a manarchy 
than to see slavery ended. They had an economic interest in 
the continuation of slavery and they could see no other 
alternatives. The French sent emissaries to persuade 
Southerners to join with them in Mexice during the war and 
Knight literature creates the impression that the 
organization was decidedly pro-French. If this was to 
encourage French recognition of the Southern states or to 
prepare Southerners to accept the French in Mexico is 
unknown. Because the archives of the British Foreign Office 


and the French Quai ¢@’Orsay have not been apened for all of 
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the American Civil War era, it is impossible to know with 
certainty what the French Emperor’s plans were.**? 

William Pitt Ballinger of Galveston, Texas, wrote about 
his lengthy discussians with his partner, Thomas M. Jack, 
and his brother in law, Guy M. Bryan; and observed that they 
and other secessionists had lest faith in the United States 
government and the American pecple. There appeared to be a 
universal unhappiness with the American system at that time 
because of wide-spread political corruption. John H. Reagan 
wrote with disgust about the corruption associated with the 
Southern Pacific Railroad and listed those in high 
government positions who were its backers. The supporters 
of the various filibuster schemes show that there was no 
regard for the laws of the United States by the lawmakers 


“* Honor; loyalty, and patriatism was 


of the nation.* 
replaced by self interest and materialism. 

The John Brown raid in October 1859 played into the 
hands of the Southern extremists who gradually gained 


control of the state governments and press during the 


decade. They narrawed the focus af the general public 
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through selectivity of news they presented to a public that 
was unaware of their programming because there was no 
national policy, only those of abolitianists and 
secessionists who cantrolled the news media through 
government printing cantracts within the Federal and state 
governments. Each faction had waged a crusade for converts 
in their section af the country for many years.** 

An understanding of social movements and crusades helps 
explain haw the two sections of the country came to be torn 
apart. Crusades develop as social mavements when there is 
mass excitement and unrest af a large segment of the 
Population that is suffering from social stress; or a change 
in their group’s environment brought about by misery; 
sufferings or rising expectations. Rising expectations of 
the general public can develap into social movements when 
people want to reform. People work harder to achieve their 
goals or they drop out of society; as did Henry Thoreau. 
Leaders emerge as prophets and reformers; such as John Brawn 
and Edmund Ruffin, to point out specific wrongs or attitudes 


of society. In time this general collective excitement 
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becomes formalized through some type of organizational 
structure and in this process the leaders ‘transfer their 
allegiance from the system to the movement, in this cases 
abolition and secession. An institutional stage emerges as 
the crusaders seek to form a new society and have their 
Power legalized as both the Republican Party and the Knights 
attempted. If movements are strong enough te succeed, then 
they end when the goals of the crusade are accomplished. If 
the goals are frustrated, fragmentation occurs and some 
radical members may go underground to continue their crusade 
with violence and terrorism, while other more maderate 
members merge with existing dominant groups and may have 
their ideas accepted.** These aspects of the Nerthern and 
Southern crusades over slavery were apparent and each 
section of the country waged its own type of crusade against 
the other until long after the war was ended. 

Social leaders of crusades and social movements change 
during the course of its existence and are of three types: 
charismatics,s intellectuals, and the agitators. The 
charismatic leaders of the early stage are bold; campelling, 
emotional, and are the personalities usually associated with 


social movementss the intellectual leaders may develop 
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policy and elaborate on the values of the crusade and 
develop ideologies, and are not political activists, but are 
enormously important for their influence on movements 
through their writing. Agitators are trained ideologists 
and usually are paid for their services and they are always 
local leaders whom local peaple know and trust. They are 
recruited because their viewpoint coincides with that of the 
crusaders and they affect people at the local level. The 
leaders and the formation af the Abalitionist and the 
Secession movements follow the criteria for crusades or 
social movements as if they were case studies from which 
this criteria was developed. Jahn C. Calhoun was an example 
of charismatic secessionist leacer, Edmund Ruffin, the 
intellectual, and George Bickley was the paid agitator who 
received the initiation fees as his commission.*” 

Although the South was divided into unianists; 
secessionists, and cooperationists, it was the secessionists 
who propelled the public into a state of hysteria that 
demanded secessians and then the coceperationistss or 
moderate Southerners; formed the Confederate governments and 
led the people. James Harper Starr of Nacogdoches, who 


owned land in twenty-seven Texas countiess wrote his New 


York partner Nathan Amory when war began, “We act now upon 
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the principle that one’s house is on fire. We must unite in 
the efforts to extinguish the flames without waiting to 
inquire how the fire originated." Starr was a member af the 
Nacogdoches militia that offered its help to the Texas 
Secession Convention and he was active in Confederate Texas 
government .*? 

The Southern ultra secessianists were used by the 
European monarchists just as were the Mexican factions that 
started the Mexican War. The bravery and valor of the 
people of the Confederate States who thought they were 
fighting for Independence cannot be denied and should not be 
disparaged, but they did not know what same of the 
secessionists had in store for them. They were given 
examples under Martial Law and conscription while the 
Confederate government became filled with desk warriors, 
opportunists, and profiteers whe benefitted from the war.*? 

William Pitt Ballinger explained that the fighting was 
stopped because the Confederate leadership feared the people 


2 


would turn against them.> Being aware of the secret plans 
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of a portion of the slavehoalding aristocracy should help end 
some of the Confederate myths that have shrouded the era. 
The American Party’s plans ta restructure society were ta 
prevent the uneducated and illiterate from being used by 
both the industrial and agrarian capitalists who used the 
lower classes to gain control of gavernment with their 
purchased votes through political bosses. The radical 
secessionists gained control of local and state governments 
because they were organized and dedicated Scuthern 
revolutionaries. The seeds of disunion from South Carolina 
spread throughout the South after 1850. 

The Northern and Southern sectional crusades were 
possible because each side was balanced by its own form of 
tapitalism. Excessive profits were available because a 
Quaranteed labor supply could not strikes, or form 
combinations, and this enabled the Southern and Northern 
capitalists ta finance their crusades and paid political 
spokesmen. The absolute power they held over other persons 
enabled them to assume that they knew what was best for the 
country. 

Na one can hold a revolution for someone else. True 
revolutionary spirit must emerge from the individual heart 
and soul of the participants, out of their own desires for 
the future, and be willing to die for others or their 


posterity’s secial, political, and economic improvement. 
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Instead, the Northern and Southern Revolutions over slavery 
were manufactured by Northern and Southern capitalists who 
each sought control of the nation’s resources and government 
to help them make more money and greater profits. 

It is ironic that Black Americans held their revolution 
with peace and dignity at about the time the original 
Knights said slaves could be educated to accept the full 
responsibilities of citizenship-- in about a hundred years. 
Booker T. Washington advised this people that their 
acceptance as citizens with full rights of citizenship 
depended on their ability to “learn to do something well-— 
learn to do it better than someone else. "=? The original 
Knights society was to be based on merit and achievement 
with stress placed on the education of all citizens of bath 
sexes and all races as in the best interests of all. The 
long-range aspects of the Knight organization were 
evershadowed by their short-term need to seceede because 
they lost faith in the federal government’s ability to 


provide for their immediate security. 
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TEXAS STATE CONDITIONS 


Chapter IV 


The Ruling Class tooses Faith: 


Most people familiar with the American Civil War know 
that the last battle of the war was fought and won by Texas 
Confederate troops. Generally, Fort Sumter, South Carolina, 
is where the first shot is believed to have been fired, but 
both the first and last shots of the American Civil War 
possibly were fired by Knights of the Golden Circle in 
Texas. Texas was crucial to the cantinuation of the 
secession movement and future Southern expansion. How Texas 
political leaders became convinced that secession was 
necessary and persuaded the majority of citizens to accept 
it involved a series of precipitating events and stressful 
environmental canditions that aided the secessionist cause. 

Military Knight John S. Ford led the Confederate troops 
at the Battle of Palmito Ranch in Sauth Texas, the last 
battle of the American Civil War, and the first shot in 
Texas was fired accidentally when a double-barreled shotgun 
fell from an unidentified militiaman’s horse and discharged 
on February 18, 1861, wounding seven persons in San Antonio, 


Texas. This first Texas shot occurred two months before the 
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firing on Fort Sumter and happened after a coup d’etat in 
which the commander af Federal tracps in Texas, General 
David E. Twiggs, surrendered all forts, munitions, men; and 
supplies to Colonel Ben McCulloch and a group of Texas 
militia volunteers; many of whom were Military Knights or 
from counties where Knights formed groups called castles.* 
Negotiations were handled on the local level because 
Twiggs did not receive instructions from Washington after 
five inquiries. The Buchanan administration was in disarray 
and unsure what to do in early 1861. Also, Twiggs’ 
political sympathies were with his fellow Georgians who had 
seceded already. The negotiations for surrender were 
conducted with General Twiggs by Colonel McCulloch and the 
San Antonia Committee of Public Safety, whose members were 
appointed by the Secession Convention. These negotiations 
were authorized by Governor Sam Houston and legalized by the 
Texas legislature in order to have an orderly transition of 
power from Federal to state authority in Texas. This action 
neutralized the United States Army and prevented its use 


against the Texas volunteer militia which supported 
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secession.~ 

For two months prior to the firing at Fort Sumter, 
Texas secession progressed smocthly. As many as 1,200 miles 
ef frontier, twenty-one forts; and Texas’ pre rata share of 
public military resourcess estimated to be worth from 
$3,000,000 to $4,000,000 were inventeried and turned over toa 
the Te-as militia and Military Knights under Colonel Ben 
McCulloch in the central part of the state, under Colonel H. 
E. MceCullach along the Northwest frontier, and to troops 
along the Mexican border under the command of Colonel John 
S. Ford. The First and Second Texas Mounted Riflemen 
received little resistance from Federal forces because many 
of their officer’s sympathies lay with the secessionists;s 
they were outnumbered, followed General Twiggs’ orders to 
surrender, or they were enticed by "a secret fund” set up to 
induce Southern men of the United States Army to jain them; 
according to Colonel Ford.? Meanwhile, colonels in eleven 
other Texas Military Districts recruited companies and 
formed regiments. After the February coup, newly formed 


Knight units reported to Major George Chilton of Smith 
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County in the Eastern District and ta Major J. A. Wilcox of 
Bexar County in the Western District of Texas. Meanwhile, 
Colonel Ben McCullech passed the Texas state command to his 
brother Henry, who later in the years was replaced by former 
United States Second Calvary Major Earl Van Dorn.* 

Many of these first state troops emerged from local 
castles of Military Knights of the Galden Circle or from 
local militia companies of which Military and Financial 
Knights were members. Not all state troops were 
“secessionists,” but they were all "Texians;" Ford 
explained, as if it was a foregone cenclusion that all 
Texans supported the military advance toward Mexica. It 
appeared that Texans were canvinced that their safety and 
protection depended on their seceding from the United 
States. Company after company of armed, equipped, and 
mounted cavalry and infantry regiments formed in Texas and 
throughout the South accerding tae pre-arranged plans made 
through the Knights of the Golden Circle to Americanize 
Mexica. By the end of 1861, 24,448 troops were raised in 


Texas for Confederate service with probably an equal number 
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raised for locai home guard duty to protect and defend the 
Texas frontier, border; and coastline. Most of the records 
of local units were lost due to a fire in the capitol in 
1881, or records were not kept when mo pay was involveds or 
because paper was scarce.” 

These castles of Knights were located throughout Texas 
and were of varying degrees of importance within their local 
communities. Knight membership included leading citizens, 
male and females, and newcomers who sought to belong in the 
community. Individuals joined the organization for personal 
reasons and the castles farmed over an extended period of 
time in response to conditions which existed within the 
nation, the state, and local communities. Somewhat peaceful 
change occurred in the transition from federal ta state 
authority; but violence often characterized local transfers 
of power when a critical balance existed between Union and 


secessionist factions.® 
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(April 1967), p. S71. 


“Dale A. Somers, "James P. Newcomb: The Making of a 
Radical," Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LXXII; No. 4 (April 
1969), pp. 4593 Claude Elliot, "Union Sentiment in Texas 186i- 
1865," Southwestern Historical Quarterly, L, No. 4 (April 1947), 
p. 4523; Dunn, "KGC,” SHG, p. S56. 
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Texas was the only original Confederate state where a 
vote was taken on secession. The Military Knights of the 
Golden Circle played a crucial role in this process because 
many of the leaders of the Military Knights were members of 
the ruling class in Texas which had last faith in the 
Federal government’s ability to protect their lives and 
property and it had failed to insure domestic tranquility. 
The secession maneuver conducted by the elected state 
officials appeared to be condoned by a majority of citizens 
who had elected these officials to represent them.” 

At the National Convention of Knights of the Golden 
Circle, held in Raleigh, North Carolina, in May 1860, 
Bickley claimed that Texas had an army of 8,000 Knights. 
"Texas armed herself," he said, and challenged other states 
to do the same. Professor H.A. Tatum of Columbus, Coloradea 
County, Texas, announced there were 8,000 Knights at the 
state convention of Military Knights held in San Antonio on 
February 22, 1861. There were over 100 Military Knights in 
Galveston; Harris, and Bexar County; and aver fifty in 


Dallas County. Additional castles existed in thirty-two 


7Ralph A. Wooster, The Secession Conventions of the South 
(Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1962), pp. 3-4, 121; Walter 
L. Buenger; "Texas and the Riddle of Secessions” Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, LXXXVII, No. @ (October 1983), pp. 151-1533 
Wallace, Turmoil, p. 453; Mary Lasswell,;, Rags and Hope; The 
Recollections of Val C. Giles; Four Years with Hood’s Brigade, 
Fourth Texas Infantry 1861-1865 (New York: Coward-McCann,s Inc.s 
1961), pp. 22-e3. 
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more counties and William H. Bell, whase master of arts 
thesis topic was Texas Knightss believed, as have other 
researchers, that additional castles existed. The figure 
projected by Bickley probably was accurate, and Tatum was 
part of the correspondence network of Texas Knights. A 
company of Home and Foreign Guards in each knawn and 
adjoining Knight county could explain how there could be 
8,000 Military Knights in Texas, without counting either the 
Financial or the Political Knights.® 

Conditions in each af four different geographical 
regions of Texas contributed to the rise af the Military 
Knights and facilitated their transformation from 
expansionists into secessionists. Military Knights were 
predominately community leaders with vested slaveholding 
interests. North Texas was dominated by Dallas and the 
problem that faced the elite of that region was a growing 
anti-slave population in the counties along the northern 


border of Texas. This region was nearer to Kansas than to 


"Address to the Citizens of the Southern States by order of 
the Convention of the K.G.C. held at Raleigh, North Carclina, May 
7-il,s 1860, Pamphlet attached to the back cover of K.G.C. An 


authentic exposition of the origins, objects, and secret work of 
the organization known as the Knights of the Golden Circle (N.P.: 


The U. S. National U.C., 1862), Archives, Texas State Library, 
cited hereinafter as Raleigh Address, TSL, pp. 19, 28; Bell, 
"Knightss”" pp. 127, 129, 134, 1623; Frederick Law Olmstead, A 
Journey Through Texas; or a Saddle Trip on the Southern Frontier 
(New York: Dix, Edward & Coa., 18573 reprint ed. Austin: Univ. 
of Texas Press, 1978), p. 503. 
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Houstan and the majority af its populatian was fram the 
border states. Their negative attitudes toward slavery 
threatened the Dallas leaders who feared an abolitionist 
invasion and slave uprising similar to that planned by John 
Brawn which would destroy land values as well as lives. 
There was a need for a militia to protect them from this 
possibility and to know in advance the people they could 
trust. Abolitionist raids were not viewed as a national 
menace by the Federal government, although they created mass 
hysteria throughout the South after October 1859 and in 
North Texas in July and August 1860.” 

East Texas and the coastal plains region was Southern 
by a catton-slave ecanomy and kinfolk. Plantation owners 
migrated with relatives and plantations intact to Texas to 
reestablish themselves along the river bottoms and on the 
coastal plains. They were threatened by slaves who 
cutnumbered them, and their financial investment in slaves 
was greater than in land. Emancipation wes not viewed as a 
national concern and without compensation was tantamount to 
ecanomic suicide. Without bondage, agricultural labor was 


Scarce and runaway slaves created a need for slave patrols 


"William Farmer, "The Dallas Fire of 1860," MSS (Dallas: 
Southern Methodist Univ., 1988), pp. 8-9; T. G. Jordan; 
Immigration to Texas (Boston: American Press, 1980), pp. ed. 
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and slave patrols easily converted into Knight patrols.*® 

Community leaders alang the Southern Mexican border 
were faced with dual problems. Although much of this region 
was ranch country, a cotton-and-slave ecanomy could not be 
established in the Rio Grande Valley until slave later was 
secure and it was not secure as lang as some Mexicans aided 
runaways. Border raids were not viewed as a national 
problem until Texas Ranger Captain J.H. Callahan invaded 
Mexico in 1855, burned the city of Piedras Negras, and 
created an international incident. This convinced the 
Federal government to accept its responsibility ef guarding 
the international border. In 1859, Juan Cortinas led a 
groups of Mexicans across the border to reclaim land lost toa 
Americans after 1848. Texas Rangers and the United States 
Army drove the Mexicans back across the boarder. In May 
18460, Lieutenant Colonel R.E. Lee recommended that 20,000 
regulars were needed along the Mexican border to maintain 
security.*? 


*“Jardans Immigration, pp. 11; 20; Wallace, Turmoil, pp. 553 


Randolf B. Campbell, A Southern Community in Crisis. Harrison 
County, Texas, 1850-1880 (Austin: Texas Historical Associations 
1983), pp. 137, 183, 201, 283. Campbell fails to mention that 
Elkanah Greer and S.J. Richardson were Knights; Norman R. Ferriss 
"The Diary of Morris J. Snedaker, 1855-1856, "Southwestern 


Historical Quarterly, LXVI, No. 3 (January 1963), pp. 540-544. 
**Rosalie Schwartz, Across the Rio to Freedom. U.S. Negroes 


in Mexico (El Paso: Texas Western Presss 1975), pp. 33-353 
Marilyn McAdams Sibley, Travelers in Texas (Austin: Univ. of 


Texas Press, 1967), pp. 150-151; Ford, Texas, pp. 196, 215-2163; 
T. R. Fehrermkach,» Lone Star: A History of Texas and the Texans 
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The Texas Frontier region had little tao do with slavery 
except in sentiment. The most prevailing problem on the 
frontier was Camanche and Kiowa Indians who raided the 
settlements te steal cattle and horses to sell to the 
Comancheres, or Mexican bandits, with whem they traded. 

This area was where Mexican War vetrans received their land 
bonus and had to protect themselves with militia companies--—- 
land saies were slow under such conditions. The Federal 
government did not view the Indian threat as a national 
problem until April 1871 when General William T. Sherman 
narrowly missed being massacred during a personal inspection 
tour. Although Federal forts were built after the Mexican- 
American War, infantry troops were assigned ta them. After 
Callahan’s raid in 1855, cavalry troaps were sent to Texas 
led by Colonel Albert Sidney Johnson, and seventeen Civil 
War generals emerged from the United States Secand Cavalry 
that protected the frontier and border. Cavalry partially 
manned the forts, but were protectors and not aggressive.** 

Texas was a region of geographical convergence of 


soils, climate, and cultures. The catton-slave economy 


New Yorks American Legacy Press, 1983), p. S20; Dunn, "KGC,” 
SHQ@,; p. 550. Lee would lend suppert for volunteers fighting in 
Mexico in 1860 as Gen. Edmund Gaines had in 1836. 


*=Wallace, Turmoil, pp. 18-26, 250; C. Alwyn Barr, "The 
Making of a Secessionist: The Antebellum Career of Roger Q. 


Mills," Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LXXIX, No. 2 (October 
1975), p. 1423 Ford, Texas, p. 221. 
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merged with grain farmers and a band of sheep and cattle 
ranches rimmed both sections. Limiting these divergent 
cultures from further growth and expansion on the Western 
frontier were the Plains Indians whose hostility united the 
otherwise opposing diverse cultural factions. The Indians 
had experienced convergence as they were pressed westward 
where only the fiercest and most barbaric survived. It was 
these hostile Indians which the settlers faced and the 
United States guarded with infantry troops until Callahan’s 
raid. United States Cavalry protected the frontier and 
Mexican boarder on the eve of the war and these were the 
forts; troops, and supplies which were captured by the Texas 
troops in February 1861 and with which Texans hoped to 
defend the Western frontier and the Mexican border.*®° 

For many years it was an accepted histcrical theory 
that war was the inevitable result of a clash of cultures 
and that extermination of the weak by the strong was 
desirable and inevitable. There was a clash of cultures in 
Texas: a Southern cottaon-slave economy clashed with a 
border state grain economy in North Texas; an Indian culture 
with no concept of private property clashed with land 
Ownership and livestock an the frontier; Mexican Catholics 


clashed with protestant slaveholders because of aid toa 


*3Wallace, Turmoil, p. 18. 
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runaway slaves into Mexico; and, underlying slavery was 2 
cultural clash as white slaveholders attempted to destroy 
African culture in order for slaves to be better workers. 
The minority slaveholding culture dominated state politics, 
the economy, and the Texas social structure. Other cultures 
were at risk whether it was Indian, Mexican, German, and in 
time, differing religious beliefs, or any opinions which 
differed from those that favored slavery and secession.** 
Many Texans supported the efforts to expand the United 
States southward as soldiers, investors, leaders of 
colonization and filibuster movements, or for personal greed 
and selfish ambitions. The Order of the Lane Star of the 
West, which John S. Ferd headed in Texas in 1855, was the 
nucleus for the Cuban liberatian movement. There were 
"Star" groups in Austin, San Antonio, Galveston, and other 
Texas and national locations. Many local militia groups 
used the star motif in their insignia. What connection they 
had to this organization is unknown, but a Texas tradition 


ef militia companies raised to liberate ather countries from 


*“General William Walker, The War in Nicaragua (Tuscon: 
Univ. of Arizona Press, 1985), p. 430; Andreas V. Reichstein, 


Rise of the Lone Ster. The Making of Texas (College Station: 
Texas A&M Univ. Press, 1989), pp. 63 OD. R.~ Staddart, ed.; 


Geoqraphy, Ideology; and Secial Concern (Totowa: Barnes and 
Noble, 1981, 9. 1373; James W. Silver; Confederate Morale and 
Church Propaganda (Tuscaloosa: Confederate Publ. Co., 1957), pp. 
18-20, 963 Joseph B. Perry, Ir. and Meredith David Pughs 


Collective Behaviors; Response to Social Stress (Los Angeles: 
West Publishing Co., 1978), p. 22. 
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European influence was established. Texans took part in 
several expeditions: Texas Ranger James McCord was one of 
thase who went to Cuba; Corpus Christi Mayor Henry L. Kinney 
had Texans with him in Nicaragua in 1855; and Alama Ranger 
Captain Marcellus French was part of the 1856 Nicaraguan 
expedition of William Walker, while other Texans were with 
him in later expeditions. Some of these adventurers may 
have been sympathetic to the “nights and supported or guided 
their activities, but few af these individuals have been 
discovered among the recruiters or members of the Military 
Knights in 1860.*°7 (See Appendix A for Individual Knights.) 
The Military Knights of Texas, aided by Knights in 
Arkansas, Louisiana; Kentucky, certain Cherokees in 
Oklahoma, and other Knights were poised to wavade Mexico in 
early 1860 in an attempt to carry out Knights plans. Sam 


Houston planned toe either lead; direct, or utilize the 


1™Farl wW. Fornell; "Texas and Filibusters in the 1850s,” 
Scuthwestern Historical Quarterly, LIX, No. 4 (April 1956), pps 
414-4273; William H. Russell, My Diar North and South, vol 1; 
(London: N.P., 1863); p. 2383 Rebert May, The Southern Dream of a 
Caribbean Empire 1854-1861 (Baton Rouge: Louisiana Univ. Press, 
1973), pp. 11, 289, 49-51, 133, 1903 W. J. Hughes, Rebellious 


Ranger. Rip Ford and the Gld Southwest (Norman: Univ. of Qklahoma 
Press, 1964), pp. 121, 603 William 0. Scroggs; Filibusters and 


Financiers. The Story of William Walker and His Associates (New 
Yorks The Macmillan Co.; 1916)5 pp. 925 101-1065 i132, 237 >5 281, 


330; Charles H. Brown, Agents of Manifest Destiny. The Lives and 
Times of the Filibusters (Chappel Hill: The Univ. of North 


Carolina Press; 1980), pp. 105; 128, 148, 155, 350, 402, 4563 
Elleanore Ratterman, "With Walker in Nicaragua;" Tennessee 


Historical Magazine (1915), pp. 320-321. 
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Knight army since his correspondence with Elkanah Greer and 
M.D.K. Taylor indicates so. Houston ordered weapons and 
coordinated plans with Secretary of War John B. Floyd. In 
February 13, 1860, he was prepared to "muster an army af ten 
thousand men in thirty days," he wrote to Floyd, "to repel 
the aggressions from Mexico" in "resort to the indefeasible 
right of self defense, ta protect his fellow citizens." The 
cover for the operation was created and members of the 
Buchanan administration were involved in coordinating plans 
with the United States Army, while United States Marshal Ben 
McCulloch transmitted information between Governor Houston, 
Washington, and prospective British financiers in New York 
who would issue bonds for the Mexican protectorate.*© 

A series of unexpected events and situations prevented 
this not-so-clandestine operation from executing its plan in 
1860. The defeat in February of the McLane-O’Campo treaty 
that provided for the right of transit and protection of 


United States citizens, appeared to be the stimulus to 


1°Sam Houston, The Writings of Sam Houston 1813-1863, Vol. 
VII (Austin: Univ. of Texas Press;s 1938-1943): 473, 475; 4955 


Gunn, “McCulloch,” SHQ@; p. 15; Walter Prescott Webb. The Texas 
Rangers (Austin: Univ. of Texas Press, 1935), p. 1973 Ollinger 
Crenshaw, "Tne Knights of the Golden Circle: The Career of 
George Bickley," The American Historical Review, 47 (1941), pp. 
27, 395, 433 Edward Everett Dale, "The Cherokees in the 
Confederacy," Journal of Southern History, XIII, No. 2 (May 


1947), p. 1613 Frank Cunningham; General Stand Watie’s 
Confederate Indians (San Antonio: The Naylor Co.; 1959), p. ix.- 
Xi1s 5; 13. 
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override congressional authority and do what was needed to 
protect Texans. But a severe spring drought prevented any 
fodder for horses in routes then toa, British holders of 
Mexican bonds failed with their promised financial backing; 
the break-up af the Democratic Party in April divided the 
national expansionist interests; the mutiny of the Louisiana 
Knights brought the demand for a national KGC convention to 
reorganize in May; then; mysterious fires and rumors of 
servile insurrections began in July and August throughout 
the South and Knights were needed at home in case of servile 
insurrections; the execution of William Walker in September 
dampened filibustering spiritss and a scandal over diverted 
government funds disrupted the Buchanan administration in 
October and Secretary of War John B. Floyd was implicated. 
The focal point af the Knights became the cutcome of the 
presidential election in November when it became widely 
accepted that the Republican Party’s anti-expansionist 
nominee; Abraham Lincoln, would be elected President.*” 
°7H. LL. Wilson, "President Buchanan’s Proposed Intervention 
in Mexico," American Historical Review, 5S (1900), p. 7013 
Houston, Writings, vol. 8, pp. 473, 475, 4953 Gunn, "“MeCulloch,” 
SH@;, p. 15; Webb, The Texas Rangers,; p. 197; Dunn, "KGC," SHQ, p. 
548; Francis R. Lubbock, Six Decades in Texas. The Memoirs of 
Francis R. Lubback ed., C. W. Rains (New York: The Pemberton 


Press, 1968), pp. 276, 3013 Crenshaw, "Knights;s” AHR, pp. 27s 39; 
433 Marilyn McAdams Sibley, Lone Stars and State Gazettes. Texas 
Newspapers before the Civil War, (College Station: Texas A&M 
Univ. Press, 1983), p. 2883 Harrison Flaq, 12 January 1961, p. 13 
Jimmie Hicks, "Some Letters Concerning the Knights of the Golden 
Circle in Texas, 1860-1861," Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
LXV, No. 21 (July 1961), p. 833 Victor M. Rose, Ross’ Texas 
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Everything went against the expansionists who sought to 
save the union, while every event appeared to play into the 
hands of the Southern secessionists; John Brown’s raid to 
start a slave rebellion in Virginia the year before was 
believed to be financed by the same greup that was thought 
to have sent missionaries to North Texas to incite 
insurrection in 1860 where simultaneous fires could not be 
explained; William Walker’s failure to be supported by the 
government which initially appeared to encourage him; the 
failure of Federal railroads to be built through Texas where 
land had been purchased for speculations and the failure af 
treaties to be approved so Mexican and Indian raids could be 
stopped were situations which combined inte a condition 
termed "situational stress."*? 

One by one these pre-existing environmental conditions 
in each Texas section increased tension until the election 
of Lincoln pulled apart the over-stressed secial fabric of 
the diverse Texas cultures and Texans believed themselves 
threatened in their local communities by his election. This 
stress thrust Texans into a predicament which allowed them 
to consider the drastic alternative of secession, a term 


used by Southern separatists to mask the reality of 


Brigade (Louisville: Courier-Journal Book Room, 1881; reprint 
ed., Kennesaw: Continental Book Ca., 1960), p. 14. 


*“Perry and Pugh, Collective Behavior, pp. 47, 60, 42, 4&4. 
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Revolution. "A man’s section is his country,” Sam Houston 
declared after his efforts to preserve the Union failed.*” 
Military Knights were led by local county leaders and 
officials. The militia groups to which they belonged 
protected local citizens against whatever threatened people 
in their region of the state and therefore, allegiance was 
transferred to that which protected and safeguarded one’s 
welfare. And the choice to secede from the Union was an 
@asier decision when community leaders supported it. Little 
did citizens or Military Knights know that the call for 
secession of Texas was coordinated to coincide with 
activities in other states so that a unified South would 
confront the Republican administration of Abraham Lincoln 
and force him ta negotiate on the expansion of Slavery oar 
the right of secessian.*° 
Newspaper editors were instrumental in the develapment 


af public opinion to accept secession in Texas. Historian 


*7Oran Lonnie Sinclair; "Crossroads of Conviction: A Study 
of the Texas Political Mind, 1854-1861," (Ph.D. dissertation, 
Rice University, 1975), p. 1823 Ford, Texas, p. 317. 


*=°"Ralph H. Turner and Lewis M. Killian, Collective Behavior, 
2nd ed. (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, Inc.; 1972), pp. 9» 
29, 30, 343 Pomfrey, True Disclosure, BTHC. "Financial Degree," 
p. 26; Lubbock, Six Decades, opp. 285, 299-300; Thomas, 
Revolutionary Experience, pp. 35-37; Barney, Road to Secessian, 
Pp. 993 Edmund Ruffin, The Diary of Edmund Ruffin ed. William 
Kauffman Scarborough, Vol. I (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
Press, 1972), pp. 66, 195-6, 177, 214, 220, 228, 300, 349, 381; 
412, 444, 451, 453, 463-464, 470, 483, 493, 588; Bell, “Knights,” 
pp. 38, 15-153; 161, 190. 
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Donald Reynolds pointed out that "the way in which news was 
selected and interpreted exerted a tremendous influence in 
molding the viewpoints of Southerners." The most 
influential Texas editor was John Marshall of the Texas 
State Gazette and chairman of the "organized" Democratic 
Party. He was an avowed secessionist; saw a conspiracy of 
the North and Abolitionists against slaverys and stated that 
the press “should not merely reflect public opinion, but 
should seek to shape it." Military Knights Charles Bickley, 
T. S. Cooks William Edwards; John S. Fords and Ben 
Shropshire were newspaper editors at one time.=* 

Editers, along with ministers, teacherss physicians, 
postmasters, commercial agents, and merchants; were part of 
the hierarchy of the Seconds or Financial Degree; the 
Knights of the True Faith. These persons were members of 
the Military Knight Degree before they progressed to the 
Second Degree. Members of the Financial Degree would 
receive 960 acres of land in Mexico when the goals of the 
organization were met. A $5 initiation fee to offset the 
expenses of the organization was forwarded to the county 


treasurer, who reported to the state treasurer and created a 


=*Donald E. Reynolds, Editors Make War. Southern Newspapers 


in the Secession Crisis (Nashville: Vanderbilt University Press; 
1964), pp. viis 23, 101, 1063 Qran Lonnie Sinclair, "“Crassroads 
of Conviction: A Study of the Texas Political Mind, 1856-1861," 
(Ph.D. dissertation, Rice University, 1975); pp. 67-72. 
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common army fund. Perhaps this was the "secret fund" Ford 
mentioned to “induce” mutiny of United States Army officers 
that was held in the Citizens Bank of New Orleans and 
disbursed under &.B. Nichols during the secession crisis.** 
The object of the KGC was explained to the Financial 
Degree. It was for the development of the white race and 
the people’s empire, but did not indicate they understood 
the political plans to establish a "democratic monarchy.” 
The history of slavery and abolition were explained to these 
members and no drunkards, gamblers, or felons were allowed. 
Because membership was selected by other members, rhetoric 
may not have matched reality. This group headed the fund 
raising for the Knight army. In the event of a general war, 
the First Degree would be abolished toa become part of the 
United States Army; the first expansion Knights were told, 
while later secessionist Knights supported secession toa 
invade Mexico. The Political and Financial Degrees would 
continue their joint-stock company if a general war broke 


out with Mexico, Financial Degree members were tald.°° 


ZB"Pomfrey; “Financial Degree,” A True Disclosure, BTHC;3 
Ford, Texas, p. 318-320; Bickley Papers, National Archives. 


=SPamfreys; True Disclosure, "Financial Degree,” BTHC; 
Crenshaw, "Bickley," AHR, p. 34-373 Williams, With the Border 
Ruffians, p. 365. John S. Ford is described as “the mast 
inveterate gambier and the hardest swearer I ever met." Foard was 
a member of the Sens of Temperance; however; Ford, Texas, p. 
xxVi. 
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Several Texas editors were concurrently Military and 
Financial Knights. Two editors of the La Grange True Issue 
were Military Knights, and other Knights were editors in 
Houston, Austins and San Antonio while still athers in Bell, 
McLellan, Marion, Harrisons and Dallas were probably members 
because castles were located in their counties, and they 
used typical Knight rhetoric of pomposity. These Knights 
were militia members; but as editors of local newspapers, 
they were able to influence opinion through their selection 
and interpretation of the news items they presented ta 
their communities. They shaped public opinion far beyond 
what would have been otherwise possible as individual 
Military Knights. Newspapers were influential in Texas 
because the local newspaper was the only contact many had 
with the world scutside their local community, and mast 
people trusted the local editar to tell the truth.=* 

Newspapers were openly political in that editors were 
backed by special interest groups, supported by government 
printing contracts that were not monitored too closely; or 
by wealthy individuals who could afford the extravagance of 
Owning a newspaper. The "organized" Democratic Party was 


the secessianist party in Texas and was responsible for 


B=“Reynolde, Editors Make War; pp. Ss; 9, 1013 Barney; Road to 
Secession, p. 993 Sinclair, "Crossroads of Conviction," pp. 68; 
743 Farmer, “Dallas Fire," MSS.» p. 23. 
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misinformation printed in a network of newspapers. Although 
neither sophisticated means of assessment nor mass 
psychology was understood at the time, newspapers were known 
to influence public apinion which was shaped because of an 
uninformed population. Special interests influenced the 
public and financed their newspaper propaganda at public 
expense through state and federal printing contracts that 
subsidized their newspapers.*> 

One such secessionist editer was John Marshall of the 
Austin State Gazettes, who was chairman of the Texas 
Democratic Party from 1856 to 1861. From Mississippi, he 
was a personal friend of Jefferson Davis and an enemy of Sam 
Houston. Donaid Reynolds, in Editors Make War (1966), 
listed newspaper editors in La Grange, Dallass Marshall, 
Navarro County, Tyler, Clarksville, and Houston who were key 
agents in spreading fear and hysteria in Texas during the 
summer of 1860. He claims that this fear spread throughout 
the South. Reynolds was not aware that newspapers he listed 
as "moderate" had editors who were Knights of the Golden 
Circle nor that his list reflected castle locations where 


secession was promoted by Military Kniqhts.°° 


F®Lubbock, Six Decades, p. 2473; Sibley, Lone Stars, 9. 247, 
260-275; Sinclair, "Crossroads," pp. 68, 74, 94, 108. 


="Reynolds, Editors Make War, pp. viis 4» 729 21, 22, a9, 
453 97s 1015 107, 1093 113, 137, 175, eile. 
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Secession was not unleased upon an unsuspecting public. 
It was proposed openly in dis-union newspapers as a solution 
to the growing problem of sectional unrest and it was 
discouraged in the pro-Union press. Editors carried out 
“duels in print" as well as on the streets and several 
editors were killed, others left the state, and others found 
another way of making a living. Secessionist editors 
convinced people that their Southern way of life was 
threatened by Lincoln’s election and that a Republican 
administration would bring abolitionist hordes from the 
North to set Negroes free to rape, murder, and pillage-- the 
hell of Armageddon was what Texans were convinced they were 
fleeing when they voted to seceede.*” 

Editors were an essential part of the transformation of 
Knight membership fram expansionists inte secessionists. It 
is through newspaper editors who supported or criticized the 
Knights, that the organization can be traced throughout the 
United States; the South, Texas; and into the local counties 
where they formed castles and where individual Knights can 
be identified. Almost every county had a local newspaper 


whose importance was seldom thought to reach beyond the 


B’Sinclair,; "Crossroads of Canvictions,”" pp. 161, 68, 155- 
1573; Kenneth S. Greenberg, Masters and Statesmen. The Political 


Culture of American Slavery (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1985), pp. 26, 643 Sibley, Lone Stars, pp. 267, 


270. 
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boundaries of the county. Yet, many of these county 
newspapers were part of a news exchange network before tnere 
was a United Press or an Associated Press toe gather news at 
a central location and disperse it to subscribers.=8 

By a loosely organized, circumlocutionary route, by 
which each editor was able to color accounts to fit local, 
state, or sectional interests, an insignificant news item 
in the La Grange True Issue, which served Fayette County, 
Texas, appeared later in the Houston Telegraph or Galveston 
News, the Charleston Mercurys and New York Herald Tribune, 
with each editor altering the news as he wanted ta present 
it. When this situation was multiplied by other Northern 
and Southern circles with a planned objective to distort 
news, it represented a sizable segment of the population 
which was misinformed. 

On the surface, this alliance of newspaper exchange 
eppeared to be a benign entity and carefully staged events 
appeared to be spontaneous. Yet, the spontaneous uprising 
of the people from the local level to call for a secession 
convention was a carefully orchestrated event brought about 
by misinformation in the press. The Knight organization 
operated from the top down by appointed leadership so that 


opinions and actionss while appearing to flow from local 


ZB"Sibley, Lone Stars, Appendix lists mnumercus county 
newspapers and a short description of each. 
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levels, actually were directed from a higher strata within 
the organization. In Texas and other Southern States public 
meetings were staged by Military Knights to demand 
secession. These events were reported in the network of 
cooperating editors who shared a likemindedness an 
secession. Voters were not aware how their focus had been 
narrowed by these editors. Democracy depended on a free 
press and an informed electorate and when the press was 
biased and information limited, Democracy was threatened.”” 
In 1860, Texans’ opinions were divided between those 
whe wished to remain with the United States, those who 
wished to become a republic once more, those who wished to 
form a Confederacy with other Southern states, and those 
disgusted with the whole matter and who did not "give a 
damn." Texas had been a state only fifteen years when the 
Secession Ordinance passed by a vote of almost two to one. 
The secession vote has been widely debated, investigateds 
and researched. The vote was mixed and varied, fraud was 
suspected in some counties, intimidation definitely occurred 


in others, and it has been suggested that primarily, only 


="ThomasSs Revolutionar Experience, p. 373 Campbell, 
Harrison County, pp. 183-187; Avery Craven, Civil War in the 
Making 1815-1860 (Baton Rouge: Louisiana Univ. Press, 1959), pp. 
111-114. 
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the rabid secessionists voted.°”? 


Texas was the only original slave state where people 
were given an opportunity to choose if they wanted to secede 
from the United States and that was due ta the tenacity of 
Governor Sam Houston. It was an important vote and many 
eligible voters failed to vote, but that is a weaknesses of 
democracy. Another weakness is that of misinformed voters, 
and it was misinformation which played a major role in the 
Texas Secession vote.7* Texans were misinformed about 
Lincoln, about fires, about Northern peoples and their 
Gpinion was shaped by the few secessionist editors of the 
leading Texas newspapers. 

The vote on Saturday February 23, 1861 was to secede 
from the United States and become a sovereign state, not to 
join with other slaveholding states, or to form the 
Confederate States af America. It was a matter of serious 
debate within the committee that drafted the Secession 
Ordinance how the statement would be worded. A number cof 
delegates wanted to state what was going to happen after 


secession, but they were outnumbered and their suggestions 


=? Wallace, Turmoil, p. 234; Bell, "Knights," 9. 1685 
Llerena B. Friend, "The Texan of 1860," Southwestern Historical 


Quarterly, LXII; No. 1 (July 1958), p. 14. 


="*Winkler, Secession Journal, pp. 88-90; Dunn, "KGC,” SHQ@. 
Pp. 5645 Nancy Heed Bowen, "A Political Labyrinth: Texas in the 
Civil War --Question in continuity," (Ph.D. dissertation, Rice 
University, 1974), pp. 37, 46. 
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were tabled. Clearly, many delegates were elected te secede 
from the United States, but were not authorized to join the 
Six other slaveholding states and form the Confederate 
States of America.°>* Texans did not vote to join the 
Confederacy’ therefore, the convention of delegates exceeded 
their authority, but Texans supported secession anyway. 

Perhaps Heuston wanted ta resume his former plan toa 
expand Texas into a nation that would have accepted other 
seceding states inte this nation. The Knights af the Golden 
Circle would play an intricate role in Houston’s alternate 
Texas Plan, after the Mexican Protectorate Plan failed ta 
preserve the Union. This explains Buchanan’s reservations 
about transferring federal treaps and command directly toa 
Houston from General Twiggs and Lincoln’s later reservations 
in backing Houston. They did not trust him to be loyal to 
the Union and feared his first loyalty was to Texas.?” 

The peaceful transfer of Federal to state authority is 
perhaps Sam Houston’s greatest legacy ta the peaple of 
Texas. If they would not listen to him, and the Texas 


legislature had a majority of secessionists bent on 


-FWinkler, Secession Journal p. 98; Vicki Betts, "Private 
and Amateur Hangings": The Lynching of W. W. Montgomery, March 


13S; 1863," Southwestern Historical OQs:arterly LXXXVIII No. 2 
(GQctober 1984). p. 149 (Secession Ordinance copy). 


3°Friend, Sam Houston; pp. 330-326; Elliot, "Union 
Sentiment," SHO, p. 452. 
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secession, he would at least keep the Civil War out of 
Texas. It may well be the greatest failure ascribed to the 
people of Texas that they did not follow him into re-forming 
into an independent Republic which merged with the already 
pre-arranged coup made with the governors and generals of 
the northern states of Mexico and remain a neutral world 
power, but that is a story that "old rock" Texians enjoy.*” 
Ordinary Texas Military Knights were not naive, but 
believed they organized to Americanize Mexico and saw the 
benefits which could be derived from such action for 
themselves, for the United States, and the people of Mexica. 
They believed this was a means to end slavery as faeiniessly 
as possible, to separate the Negroes from the free white 
laborer by a natural process which was in keeping with the 
Negroes” natural adaption to tropical climates, and for them 
te earn their freedom in a nation and with a culture which 
accepted them as equals. Bickley was a hired agitator who 
raised an army for the obsequiocus purpose ta invade Mexico; 
but to be on hand, if necessary, to protect secession and 


neutralize the Army of the United States. Knights did not 


succeed in invading Mexico, but as one Knight stated, 


“Harry M. Henderson, Texas in the Confederacy (San Antonio: 
The Naylor Co., 1955), pp. viiis 23 Winkler, Secession Journal, 
PP. 274-2773 Friend, Houston, p. 3373 Ford, Texas, pp. 316-317. 
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"We kept the Yankees out of Texas.">> 


In time, many of the Knight ideals and plans for their 
new society were accepted by the dominant political parties. 
Out of the Grange movements, farmer’s co-aps;s and a United 
States Department of &griculture have come crap allatments, 
price subsidies, and federal soil programs. These are now 
commonplace; world-wide measures considered necessary to 


stabilize modern industrial economies. 


2"Bell, "Knights," pp. 160, 1903 Dunn, "KGC," SHG; p. 5693 
Anna Irene Sandbo, "The First Session of the Secession Convention 
of Texas;" Southwestern Historical Quarterly; XVIII; No. 1 (July 
1914), pp. 178-180; Miss Mamie Yeary, compl.; Reminiscences of 
the Boys in Gray 1861-1865 (McGregor: Morningside Press, 19125 
reprint ed.,; Daytaen: Facsimile 88, 1986) pp. 823-824. 
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LOCAL CONDITIONS 


Chapter V 
The Transfer of Allegiance 

In April 1967 historian Roy Sylvan Dunn directed 
further research an the Knights of the Golden Circle toward 
the local organizations of Knights. He determined that the 
first Confederate military units in Texas were built around 
lccal castles of the Knights of the Golden Circle. He 
identified twenty-seven castles and twenty-one names 
associated with them. He also suggested that additional 
castles might have existed due to certain county-wide, pro- 
secession voting patterns which were similar to known Knight 
counties.* 

Dunn was not aware of William H. Bell’s master of arts 
thesis, "Knights of the Golden Circle, Its Organization and 
Activities in Texas Prior to the Civil War," completed at 
Texas College of Arts and Industries; Kingsville, Texas, in 
August 1965, in which he identified thirty-seven local 
castles and additional Knight membership. Bell concluded as 


Dunn that Knights became the first Confederate troops, but 


*Roy Sylvan Dunn, "The «GC in Texas, 1860-1861," 


Southwestern Historical Quarterlys LXX, No. 4 (April 1967), pp. 
573, 553, 563. 
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much of his thesis was an attempt te sustain the Northern 
concept of conspiracy through the original Knight founder, 
George Bickley,» and to connect the organization to the Ku 
Klux Klan.* 

Dunn, Bell, and other Knight researchers have not 
differentiated between the three degrees of political, 
financial, and military Knights in Texas, although they 
explained the existence and purpose of the three degrees. 
The degrees were semi-bureaucratic and Military Knights were 
not lecal autonomous groups. The Thirds and most important 
degree, the Political Degree, Knights of the Columbian Star, 
directed the activities of the Second Degree, the Financial 
Knights of the True Faith, and The First Degree» or Military 
Knights of the Iron Hand. Although termed the First Degree, 
the Military Knights were not the most important Knights of 
the Golden Circle in Texas, the Souths or the United States, 
but only the most visible because their local actions were 


ebserved, their local members identified, and their local 


FWilliam H. Bell, "Knights of the Golden Circle, Its 
Organization and Activities in Texas Prior to the Civil War,” 
(Master’s thesis, Texas College of Arts and Industries, 
Kingsville, August 1965), pp. 435 143, 152-153, 161, 188, 190; 
Oliinger Crenshaw, "The Knights of the Golden Circle: The Career 
of George Bickley,” The American Historical Review, 47 (1941), 


pp. 23-50. 
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activities were recorded by observers.” 

This chepter examines the local First, or Military 
Degree castles; of the Knights of the Golden Circle in 
Texas. It is an outgrowth of the Dunn and Bell research to 
which has been added additional archive and biographical 
searches on local casties and their membership. This 
research on the Military Knights of the Iron Hand Degree in 
Texas found at least forty-four different Military castles 
in thirty-six counties and identified eighty-nine local 
Military and Financial Knights. This is only a fraction of 
the individuals and counties involved. Some counties had 
more than one castle: Bexar; Fayette; Robertson; and 
Washington, for instance. Harris and Galveston counties 
Probably had more than one castle because of their large 
membership. There were additional castles and Knights 
because in Dallas, Collin, Marion, Ellis, Milam, Rusk, and 
Bell counties no individuals positively have been identified 
although castles were located there. Additional counties 
are believed to have had Knights because of their proximity 
to other Knight castles, similar voting patterns, and 


criteria consistent with Knight areas. 


°c. A. Bridges, “The Knights of the Golden Circle: A 
Filibustering Fantasy," Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XLIV; 
No. 3 (January 1941); pp. 287-302; Earl W. Fornell, “Texas and 


Filibusters in the 1850s," Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
LIX, No. 4 (April 1956), pp. 411-428. 
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More counties should be investigated for Military 
Knight activity because the local level is where individual 
Military Knights were important local leaders. Especially 
local militia campanies which formed and actively drilled in 
1860 should be examined. This research has found that in 
the same way that the first volunteer Confederate troop 
companies developed from the local Military Knight 
organizations, the Military Knight castles formed through 
the local county militia companies organized in 1858. 

This research does not suggest that every county 
militia company became a Military Knight castle or that 
every militia member was a Knight. The limits of this 
research prevented the identification and investigation of 
all the known local militia groups. In addition, Military 
Knight Colonel John S. Ford wrote that all state records of 
these groups were burned in the capitol fire in 188135 
therefore, only research in local archives will uncover 
these local militia companies and Military Knights at these 
locations. To further complicate research many local 
newspaper files have been lost that may have had reports of 
Knight fund-raising activities and meetings. Aliso, unless 
ene is aware that certain persons were Military Knights, 


castles cannot be found in the muster rolls of these local 
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militia groups.~ 

A pledae ta the Knights of the Golden Circles in the 
Sarah Horton Cockrell Papers, Dallas Historical Society, 
presents a glimpse of the temperament of the local men and 
women Knights who supparted the Confederate States of 
America. Knights were elusive because they were sworn to 
secrecy to uphold the associatian which was committed "to 
aid Southern men and Southern families." Any member who 
betrayed another Knight or "any of the secrets signs, gripss 
or words” knew that the penalty was to be “hanged by the 
neck until you are dead dead dead and your banes toc bleach 
upon the plains as unworthy of being buried." The Knight 
pledge to "never reveal to any person in the known world" 
the inner working of the order, was a lifetime pledge toa 
protect the lives, families, and property of other Knights. 

The KGC pledge was an earnest commitment to other 
Knights and was enforced by local castles. Although several 
Military Knights wrote of their experiences and some of them 
became high-ranking state officials, they never revealed 
that they were Knights or that others were. San Antonis 
Military Knight R. H. Williams’ account was published by his 
nephew in England after Williams’ death almost half a 


century after the events happened and then many names were 


“John Salmon Fords Rip Ford’s Texas, ed. by Stephen 8. Oates 
(Austin: University of Texas Press, 1987), p. 324. 
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changed either to protect Williams, the Knights, or ta 
uphald that pledge.” 

Certain characteristics af Knight counties became 
apparent atter compiling data on these counties and the 
persons associated with these Military castles. The common 
cheracteristics ef Knight counties were that they: 


(1) were lacated along rivers where cotton and land 
speculation was prevalent; 


(2) had biased lecal county newspapers; 
(2) tad lecal militia groups; 


(4) trad local militia which aided the Secession 
Conventions 


(S) had local militia which joined the Texas Mounted 
Rifles; 


(6) tad local militia which joined the first companies 
of Confederate troops$ 


(7) were the home county of members of the Committee 
of Public Safetys 


(8) were the home county of the Colonels of the 
Military Districts; 


(9) raised companies for the Mexican War35 and 
(10) were in close proximity to other Knight counties. 
Some counties had all characteristics, while others had a 


majority of them. See Appendix B for more county data. 


" Sarah Horton Cockrell, Papers, “Obligations of the 
Knights of the galden circle," Dallas Histcrical Societys; R. H. 
Williams, With the Border Ruffians. Memories of the Far West 
1852-1868, ed. E. W. Williams (Landon: Murrys 190753 reprint ed. 
with Historical Notes by Arthur J. Mayer and Jaseph W. Snell, 
Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1982), pp. xix-4. 
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Dunn felt that certain counties exhibited typical 
castle characteristics of secessionist activity and had 
Suspicious vating patterns. These included Cameron, El 
Paso, Webb, and Zapata counties where the vote was unusually 
high for secession. Aliso, Dunn thought a castle was located 
in Orange County, but more likely it was in Jefferson 
County, because of their militia activity, and in either 
McLennan, Young, and Comanche counties, with McLennan County 
exhibiting more characteristics than others. Also; 2 Knight 
from Bowie County killed an Arkansas Knight near Lancaster, 
in Dallas County, in spring 1860; and no one has associated 
Bowie County with Knight activity, but adjoining Red River 
County meets several of the characteristics.® 

In addition to these counties which Dunn suspected and 
have been mentioned previously, the following counties 
should be investigated to eliminate castles or Military 
Knights whe belonged to adjoining county castles: 

Austin; Brazoria; Caldwell; Calhoun; Cass$5 

Cooke; DeWitt; Fannin$ Fort Bend; Freestone$ 

Goliad; Grayson; Henderson; Houston; Jackson$ 

Kaufman; Lamar; Lavaca; Leon; Liberty; 

Matagorda; Montgomery; Nacogdoches; Parker; 


Poelk$; San Augustines Shelbys Trinity; Tyler$ 
Wharton; and Wood counties. 


“Dunn, "KGC," SHG, p. 5633 Bridges, "Knights," SH@, p. 2923 
Ford, Texas, pp. 324; 393. Perhaps Capt. Santos Benavides, of 
Zapata Countys was a Knight. 
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The suspicion that castles were located in these or adjacent 
counties is because of their similar characteristics to 
known Knight counties; lacal militia activity, and their 
proximity to adjoining Knight counties. 

Tn 1860, Texas was made up of rural communities 
centered around county seats. Although the state had a 
population of three-quarters of a million peeple, less than 
five percent of them lived in urban areas. San Antonio had 
approximately 8,200 people; Galveston with a pepulatian of 
7,300 was the next largest citys Houston had a population 
around 5,000, Austin had about 3,500, and Marshall contained 
some 2,000 te 3,000 persons. "Sizeable”" urban populations 
in another dozen or so communities had populations of 
slightly over one thousand inhabitants. Dallas was a 
village of saloons, lawyers, and land speculators with the 
largest building in town a hotel. County courthouse squares 
were the trade and social centers with which county 
inhabitants identified in rural Texas. For this reason, and 
because each county was authorized to raise a militia 
company in 1860, local Military castles are categorized by 
county and each county is considered a political and sacial 


unit in this chapter.” 


7Randolf B. Campbell, A Southern Community in Crisis. 
Harrison County, Texas, 1850-1880 (Austin: Texas State 
Historical Association, 1983), p. 73; B. P. Gallaway, ed.,; Dark 


Corner _ of the Confederacy. Accounts of Civil War Times as toid by 
contemporaries, end ed. (Dubuque: William C. Brown Book Co., 
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There needs tao be differentiation made between local 
militia units and Military castles of Knights of the Golden 
Circle in Texas. That difference becomes meaningless, 
however, due to the nature of the local units; how they 
reacted to the secession convention, and the call for 
Confederate volunteer troops. Several local militia groups 
went on record in support of the Secession Convention in 
eddition to the thirty or more castles listed in Appendix B 
that participated in the take-over of Federal farts and 
supplies. Militia groups in Dallas, Smith, Liberty, Fort 
Bend, Red River, Nacogdoches; and Lamar counties went on 
record in support of the Secession Convention and offered 
their services to the delegates at the convention. Same 
local militia companies that offered their services to the 
convention were concurrently, castles of Military Knights; 
had Military Knights as members, or had castles located 
within their counties, for example, Dallas and Smith.® 

Local militia groups were registered with the adjutant 


general af Texas in 1860, who was under the authority of 


1968), p. 93 James Pratt, “Our European Heritage," Legacies. A 


History for Dallas and North Central Texas, I, No. 2 (Fall 1989), 


p.- 1435 Ralph A. Wooster, The People in Power. Courthouse and 
Statehouse In the Lower South (Knoxville: Univ. of Tennessee 


Press, 19869), p. 69. 
PE. W. Winkler, ed.; Journal of the Secession Convention of 


Texas 1861 (Austin: The Texas Library, 1912); pp. 54, 114, 124, 
274, 2773 343-345, 394. 
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the governor. There is little observable difference between 
castles and local militia units during the secession crisis 
and they often appear to be identical. But militia 
companies were local county groups openly organized under 
State Law with members listed on muster rolls and under the 
authority of the governor, whereas Knights were part of a 
secret land-payment stock-company scheme to invade Mexica 
and was subject to Knight control. Bickley claimed to have 
twelve slave-state governors cooperating with his 
activities; so perhaps the governor’s office, or someone at 
the state level was coordinating the activities in both 
organizations.” Te complicate the matter were the 
"Independent" companies raised by individuals and local 
vigilance committees which sprang up in times of crisis. 
There was a mosaic of armed citizens groups from which 
Knights attracted membership in Texas. 

No exact sequence of castle formation in Texas can be 
made with certainty; but activity occurred in two phases: 
first, beginning as expansianist Knights in 18583 and as 
secessionist Knights in late fall, winter; and spring 1860- 


1861. When Knight activity began in Texas is unknown but, 


"Crenshaw, "Knights," AHR, p. 40; Bill Winsor, Texas in the 
Confederacy (Hillsboro: Hill Junior College Press; 1978), p. 503 
Clarence P. Denman, "The Office of Adjutant General in Texas, 
1835-1881," Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXVIII, No. 4 
(April 1925), pm. 315. C. Denman* was a Military Knight in San 
Antonio. 
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Elkanah Greer of Harrison County was named general and Grand 
Commander of Texas Military Knights in 1859 and a KGC 
general commanded 4,000 Military Knights. In 1858, a 
newspaper article in the Harrison (CCounty] Flag, October 10, 
stated, "Uncle Sam’s Boys want another slice of Mexico," and 
editor J. W. Barrett reported that men were gathered in the 
Nueces Valley of Texas; sa some Texas Knight activity was 
evident at this date. Also, Smith County Historical Society 
has a Knight of the Golden Circle Flag on display in their 
museum that was made by Mrs. George Chilton and Mrs. J. C. 
Robertson and presented to a Smith County militia group in 
18585; therefore, Knights were organizing openly in Texas as 
early as 1858. Regardless af when they farmed, by early 
spring 1860; Military Knights were located in Harrison, 
Dallas, Collin; Rusk, Hopkins, Cherokee, Travis, and Bexar 
counties. In this initial expansion phase, Texas Knights 
were jained by other Southern Knights in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana; Maryland, 
Mississippi, North Carolinas Oklahoma, South Caroelina, 
Tennessee, and Virginia.*° 

Additional castles appeared in Texas beginning in fall 


1860 as George Bickley personally promoted the Military and 


*“Crenshaw, “Knights,” AHR, pp. 38, 403 Harrison Flag, 1 
October 1858, p. 13 “Knights of the Golden Circle," Flag exhibit; 
Smith County Historical Society Museum, Tyler, Texas. 
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Financial Knights at public meetings. He spoke at meetings 
in Galveston, Houston, Bastrop, Austin, San Antonia, La 
Grange, Brenham, Chappell Hill, Navasota, and Huntsville. 

He renorted recruiting progress and reorganization of former 
castles through the Houston Telegraph and talked with Sam 
Houston, at some time, according to V. D. Groner. Gearge 
Bickley traveled on to Rusk, Henderson, Marshall, Jefferson, 
Shreveport and to points east in November 1860. He left his 
nephews or son, Charles Bickley, in San Antonios and Sam 
Mather, of Williamson County, in charge of Texas recruiting 
activity. A castle existed in Corpus Christi in October 
1860, but it is unknown when it was organized. 

At this time, D. U. Barziza and Dr. David C. Jones of 
Robertson County were authorized to establish castles by 
George Bickley, or perhaps Thomas S. Lubbock of Harris 
County, who assisted them to establish a castle in 
Washington County. The two Robertson County Knights 
continued to organize castles during November in Brazos; 
Washington, Burleson, and Milam counties. On Christmas Day 
1860, Charles Bickley reported castles had formed in Karnes, 
Guadalupe, Gonzales, and Colorado counties. After this date 
it is difficult to trace the formation of castles, but an 
additional castle was formed in La Grange in March 1861. 

How long castles continued to form is unknown, but by March 


1861, castles were in Atascosa, Comal, Medina, and Ellis 
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counties. A request for additional Military and Financial 
Knight literature was made to Regional Knight Coordinator 
C.A. Russell af Karnes County on April 14, 1861, by Refugia 
County Military Castle Secretary Edwin —&. Hobby.*?* 

Military Knights were present in counties involved in 
secession activities. An examinatian of Military Knight 
Castle counties shows their involvement in; if not their 
importance ta, the secession mavement. Additional counties 
show evidence of being a castle location because of their 
resemblance to known Knight locations. These are marked 
with (+) as highly probable in the list of Knight counties 
located in Appendix B and have not been included in the 
following compilations; only those counties where castles 
were known to exist are included in the following 
calculations. 

There were castles in twelve of eighteen home counties 
of the Committee of r.cblic Safety who were assigned to raise 
the state troops before secession, or sixty-seven percent} 
five of the thirteen colonels af the Military Districts were 
from a Knight county, or thirty-nine percent; ninety-three 


of the 174 secession delegates were from Knight counties, or 


*2Jimmie Hicks, "Some Letters Concerning the Knights of the 
Golden Circle in Texas; 1860-1861," Southwestern Historical 
Guarterly, LXV, No. 1 (July 1961); p. 825 "K.G.C. Cryptogram," 
Archives, Refugio County History Museum, Refugio, Texass; Bridges, 
"Knights," SHG, p. 3003 Bell, "Knights," p. 130. 
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fifty-three percent. Five Knight counties, or fourteen 
percent of Knight counties did not vote for secession, 
however the thirty-six Knight counties made up forty-five 
percent of the total state-wide pro-secession vate. Known 
Military Knights represented less than four percent af the 
delegates at the secession canvention, but their influence 
appeared to have exceeded their number as delegates.** 
Previously no one has pointed out that individuals 
identified as Knights af the Gelden Circle were Military 
Knights, and that their activities were assisted by 
Financial Knights, who in turn were advised by Political 
Knights. Financial and Political Knights have not been 
mentioned because they have not been identified -- not 
because they did not exist. If there were Military Knights 
who influenced local events, it stands to reason that there 
were Financial Knights who backed them and Political Knights 
who advised them at each level. That was how the 
organization was set up to operate and how it functioned. 
How many of the Financial and Political Knights were present 
at the Texas Secession Convention is a matter of conjecture. 
With this realization of the broad gap of information 


that is missing in the debate and analysis of secession, it 


**Winkler, Secession Journal, pp. 88-90; Marcus J. Wright, 
Texas in the War, 1861-1865, ed. by Harold B. Simpson (Hillsbore: 
The Hillsboro Junior College Press, 1965), pp. 178-181. 
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is little wonder that secession in Texas, and if the Texas 
Military Knights influence was repeated throughout the 
South, why secession fas been such a riddle. Add the 
concept promoted by some Knights that secession was not to 
preserve slavery indefinitely, but eventually to end it by 
controlled emancipation to prevent the tragedies which had 
accurred previously when large numbers of slaves were freed 
at once, and a wholly different perspective on secession and 
the American Civil War appears.*? 

Local county militia companies farmed the backbone of 
Texas State Troops, Ranger companies, and frontier defense 
throughout Texas. From the beginning of settlement Texans 
protected themselves; as Spanish settlers, under the Mexican 
government, as the Republic of Texas, and as part of the 
United States. Every county was authorized by state law, 
Article 1461 and 1474 of the Oldham and White Digest, to 
form a militia company. In early March 1860, Governor Sam 


Houston called these companies into active service and 


*=Walter “tL. Buengers, "Texas and the Riddle af Secession; 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LXXXVII, No. 2@ (October 1983), 
p. 151; Ralph A. Wooster, The Secession Conventions of the South 
(Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1962), pp. 121, 2663 Avery 
Craven, Civil War in the Makin 1815-1860, (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State Univ. Press, 1957), pp. 5-6, 633 William L. 
Barney; The Road to Secession. A New Perspective on the Old South 
(New York: Praeger Publishers, 1972), pp. 83-843 Edgar P. Sneed, 
"A Historiography of Reconstruction in Texas: Some Myths” and 
Problems, Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LXXII, No. 4 (April 
1969); p. 437. 
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within one week had twenty-three companies available for 
frontier defense. Several of these local county militia 
companies were, or later became Military Knight castles.7** 
Without question, Military Knights provided the 
"nucleus" of the first Texas and Confederate Troops. 
Thirteen of twenty-eight counties: or forty-six percent, had 
castles which volunteered to serve with the First and Second 
Texas Mounted Riflemen organized in February 1861 to take 
aver Federal forts. Five of the thirteen counties, or 
thirty-nine percent, from which the First Texas Infantry 
Regiment volunteered in spring 1861, had castles. Seven of 
the eleven counties, or sixty-four percent, of the Third 
Texas Cavalry Regiment had castles which formed in Dallas in 
June 1861 under the Grand Commander of Texas Knights, 
Confederate Colonel Elkanah Greer. Nine of the fourteen 
counties, or sixty-four percent, of the Eighth Texas Cavalry 
(Terry’s Texas Rangers) had castles of Military Knights. 
Eight of the ten counties, eighty percent, of the Fourth 


Texas Infantry and six of the nine counties, sixty-seven 


*‘“Ernest Wallace, Texas In Turmoil (Austin: Steck-Vaughn 
Co., 1965), p. 273 Linda Hudson; "Antonio Martinez. The 
Problems of Administering Texas During the Last Years of Spanish 
Control," Touchstone, 6 (1987), pp. 6-10; Walter Prescott Webb, 
The Texas Rangers (Austin: Univ. cof Texas Press; 1935), pp. 197, 
203, 2123; Jack W. Gunn, “Ben McCulloch: A Big Captain,” 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LVIII; No. 1 (July 1954), pp. 


14-173 Hedwig Krell Dedear, A History of Karnes County and Gld 
Helena (Austin: San Felipe Press; 1969); p. 92. 
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percent, of the Fifth Texas Infantry Regiments had known 
castles of Military Knights. Four out of five of the 
counties recruited into the Twenty-sixth Texas Cavalry had 
military castles. 

The list continued for Confederate troops raised in 
1861 to include sixteen regiments, three battalions, and 
thirty-two cavalry companies with a total for 1861 of 17,338 
cavalry and 7,100 infantry personnel armed, rationeds and 
equipped, mostly at personal or local expense. It is net an 
exaggeration to say that many of these 24,438 men raised in 
1861 as the first units of the Confederate army from Texas 
were built around castles organized by the Knights of the 
Golden Circle from 1858 to 1861 to invade Mexico and to 
establish a Southern Confederacy. In additian to these 
Foreign Guards were the Home Guards of local militia units, 
many of which have been forgotten and last in lacal 
obscurity.*” 

Texans in 1860 were no different from any group of 
people who perceived themselves threatened by forces beyond 
their control. They drew tagether in small groups; chose 
their local leaders tao guide them, and then behaved as they 


never would have as individuals under different 


*"Stephen B. Oatess "Recruiting Confederate Cavalry in 
Texas," Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LXIV; No. 4 (April 
1961), pp. 466-476. 
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circumstances. Humans need order and stability in their 
lives and when it is not provided for them by a higher 
authority, they will create it out of the chaos around them 
when they experience frustration, deprivation, fear, or 
anxiety about their ability to meet their goals or needs.*® 

The Southern slavery disunionists had a vested interest 
to protect in their slave property. According toa tax 
records, the total value of slaves was twenty percent more 
than the total value af their farm land in Texas in 1860.'”’ 
Local slave owners and those with interests dependent on the 
cattan and sugar economy, transportation, real estate 
speculation; and the local communities around which these 
economies revolved supported protection af the economic base 
of slavery upon which the state economy was structured. 
Other individuals hoped to create or expand their future 
wealth in Mexico as had been done in Texas. While many 
feared what freed slaves might do when released from 
bondage. 

The local militia groups which formed in 1860 for the 
purpose of local and state protection against the warring 


Comanches, the Mexican Revolutionaries, or Military Knights 


*©Joseph B. Perry, Ir. and Meredith David Pugh, Collective 
Behavior: Response to Social Stress (Los Angles: West 
Publishing Co., 1978), pp. 40-41, 145. 


*7Wallace, Turmoil, p. 55. 
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for Houston’s planned establishment of a protectorate over 
Mexico, brought people together on an organized, county-wide 
level. These militia companies presented a forum for 
discussion of current affairs, local problems, and to 
discuss world-shaping events. This allowed secession to be 
discussed as an alternate method of dealing with current 
problems which frustrated local Texans. Those members with 
vested interests in slaves, the cotton economy, protection 
against Indians, or the Mexican venture were the ones who 
spoke out in these local groups because they had the mast ta 
protect, and had the most to lose by the end of slavery;,s the 
inability of the Federal government to protect the frontier, 
or the failure to expand into Mexicos a policy ta which 
Lincoln was emphatically opposed. Understanding how local 
militia groups were organized with an upper echelon of 
decision makers to direct the local leaders helps explain 
how secession mania appeared to spread through the state 
like wildfire after Lincoln was elected in 1860. 

Local Military Knight groups were made up of local 
individuals led by local leaders who had a financial 
investment to protect and who were totally committed to 
protect that praperty and investment. Within these local 
groups were the concerned individuals who were loyal ta 
these beliefs and went along, the participants who enjayed 


the sense of power the group gave them, and the spectators 
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who joined out of curiosity. This was a cantinuity af the 
same basic structure as the local militia companies and 
vigilance committees that protected local society.’® 

The local militia was formed in various counties due to 
perceived and actual threats from Indians, Mexicans, oar 
Abolitionists, and was a rational group decision made within 
each community. The decision was weighed by members toa 
minimize the costs and maximize the rewards for their 
community and themselves. Whether they perceived that they 
were threatened by abolitionists, slaves, Indians, Mexicans, 
or Republicans, and whether the perceived danger was real or 
imagined, the effect was the same on those who lived during 
these years when people in local communities prepared toa 
defend themselves against whatever danger might come from 
outside, or within the state or the local community. People 
found solace in local militia groups that they believed 
would protect them from harm and came to view them as 
protectors who gained their respect and allegiance. 

Several counties and communities had a tradition of 
militia groups which actively drilled, performed at 
ceremonies and special oaccasians, and served as protection 
when there were natural disasters and local emergencies. 


Rifle and hunting clubs were popular and were social rather 


*8Perry and Pugh; Collective Behavior, pp. 35, 41, 175, 183. 
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than protective groups, but they represented a symbol of 
pretection from the past and provided a sense of safety. 

The Military Knights of the Galden Circle were easily 
incorporated inte the community structure and another secret 
fraternal organization was accepted as part of Texas culture 
of 238 Masonic, seventy Odd Fellow, and many other local 
fraternal organizations.*” 

Sociologists have developed theories as to how groups 
decide on a course of action. A series of theories have 
developed since Gustav LeBon first began to study crowd 
action in 1895 and one of the most accepted recent theories 
that explains how groups make decisions is that of Richard 
Berk. His "Decision Theory" explains that people are 
rational creatures and desire knowledge with which to make 
decisions. People seek infarmation while milling arcund and 
that which is gained fram others helps them predict probable 
eccurrences,s they mentally list their behavioral optiens, 
rank order these outcomes, and a decision on a course of 
action is reached which promises a minimum cast with maximum 


rewards with the additional belief that others will support 


7 Ben C. Stuart, Papers; “Early Galveston Military 
Companies,” provided by Mrs. William T. Wilson, whose husband was 
a volunteer in the First City Volunteers, Rosenberg Library, 
Galvestons; Gallaway,s Dark Corner, p. 35 James David Carter, ed., 


The First Century of Scottish Rite Masonry in Texas, 1867-1967 


(Waco: Texas Scottish Rite Board, 1967); p. S. (8,746 Masons). 
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their decision.=° 

Why groups form to make decisions or take action occurs 
because discussion of problems develops diffusion of 
responsibility. People are communal and lack the ability to 
Survive alone and there is a sense af shared social 
responsibility far the community and risk taking by 
individuals is viewed in a positive way. Such is the stuff 
of which heroes are made. There are negative aspects of 
group behavior, however, group polarization eccurs and a 
small range of options usually develop. Groups are more 
easily influenced than individuals due to a higher degree of 
suggestibility and consensus within groups-- no one wants 
"ta say anything" or to "rock the boat." Therefore, thease 
who have vested economic interests and are dedicated tao a 
cause will voice their opinions and thereby influence a 
whole groups many times against their individual 
interests.=* 

The Knights of the Golden Circle were part of the 
lecal culture of Texas. The local militia unit that 
defended a community against raiding Indians, invading 
Mexicans, or possible slave uprising was easily diverted ta 


establish a protectorate over a weaker country that could 


-¥°Perry and Pugh, Collective Behavior, pp. 36-37. 


**Perry and Pugh, Collective Behavior, pp. 30-39, 183. 
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not control its citizens along its borders, especially if 
the rewards were great and the costs relatively little. 

When the expectation of wealth and security slipped away 
because of fears of a president or sectianal political party 
net sympathetic to their local problems, that energy was 
directed against that president; political party», and 
section af the country which it represented. 

The process of alienation spanned several years; and 
not one child born in the state of Texas was ald enough to 
serve in the army when war began. Local communities created 
a solution for their lacal problems through their local 
militia groups, including the Knights of the Golden Circle. 
Had the Federal government met local community needs; there 
would have been no need for local militia units and probably 


few local citizen Knights of the Galden Circle in Texas. 
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CONCLUSION 
Chapter VI 


Qne theme characteristic of Southern history is myths 
but recent Southern, and especially Confederate histarians, 
have sought to dispel Confederate myths that have kept many 
Southerners confused about a past that never existed. This 
thesis has not been an attempt to debunk myths, but instead 
has sought to increase what is known about oene group of 
Texans who contributed to Texas secession and the formation 
of the Confederate States of America. Unfortunatelys much 
af Confederate and Texas history appears to be shrouded in 
myth because its complex political, economics and sacial 
structure have been viewed in isolation instead of the 
context of the emergings world-wides industrial and 
commercial rivalries of the era.* Accordingly, Knights of 
the Golden Circle have been dismissed as filibusters, 
copperheads, or zealous Southern secessionists and few 
attempts have been made to clarify the inner workings or 
numerous and changing goals of the mysterious order. 
Therefores Knights are assigned a minor role in the 


antebellum era and have remained an enigma. 


*Frank E. Vandiver, "The Confederate Myth," in Patrick 
Gerster and Nicholas Cords, Myth and Southern History Vol. 1, 2nd 
ed. (Urbana/Chicago: Univ. of Illinois Press, 1989), pp.1, 148. 
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The traditional Northern view of the Knights of the 
Golden Circle was that during the decade hefore the American 
Civil War George Bickley; an engaging opportunist, collected 
a group of territorial expansionists and used the popular 
utepian American theme of Manifest Destiny to cover the 
avarice of Southern slave interests. He sold naive 
Southerners an opportunity to achieve lasting fame and 
fortune through an organization whose goals included the 
conquest of Mexico and the creation of a separate Southern 
slave empire. 

The Southern traditional view of the Knights has been 
that Knights, laosely aligned with the American Know-Nothing 
Party; were organized throughout the United States to bring 
Mexico into the United States. Furthermores as a quasi- 
governmental military force during the Buchanan 
administration, certain Mexican liberal leaders agreed to 
allow Knights to occupy a portion of Mexico as a way to end 
European intervention in Mexico and to help maintain a 
balance of power in the United States between Northern and 
Seuthern sectional interests. In additions this plan 
provided for United States slavery and emancipation troubles 
to be drawn into Mexico. Southern Knights became 
secessionists, however, when Republican Abraham Lincoln was 
elected president because they feared that further 


territorial expansion would be stopped, slavery would be 
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ended, and ultimately Southern political, social and 
economic ruin would follow. Consequentlys Knights joined 
the disunionists and helped bring about secession and the 
American Civil War, so that historically, Knights are 
primarily labeled villains in bath Northern and Southern 
history. 

Neither the romantic Knight rhetoric of inflated 
American idealism, nor the reality af the appeal to 
ambitious speculators, coincided with the true nature af the 
organization which made up the Knights of the Golden Circle 
in Texas prior to the American Civil War. Although 
generalizations are dangerous; Texas Knights probatly were 
not vastly different from other Southern Knights, and there 
was some type of comman bond held with both the California 
and Northern Knights. Although United States Knights appear 
ta have been land-hungary speculators intent on conquering 
both Canada and Mexico, they were, however, an important 
counterweight to the designs that European maonarchists had 
on the North American continent and democracy. 

The organization of the Knights of the Golden Circle 
was complex and cansisted of three distinct branches of 
military; financial, and political degrees, yet historians 
often failed to note their subtle differences. The Knights 
of the Golden Circle was both a political and economic 


organization of stockholders, slaveholders,; related 
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interests, and those who aspired to be part of the upper 
strata of American culture. It was a political league of 
likeminded persons who believed in the extension of slave 
territory in order to maintain the status quo and it 
advocated progressive ideas for gradual and controlled 
economic, political, and social change within society. 

The organization had both short-term and long-range 
plans. Their short-term plans favored the continuation of 
slavery as a guaranteed labor supply for a proposed 
diversified agricultural economy that would have mandatory 
crop allotments as a means of controlling production and 
therefore, influence world market prices for their 
agricultural business empire located in the geographical 
area of the Golden Circle. Their planned control over crop 
Production was designed to increase prices and stabilize the 
boom-and-bust economic cycles that offered no stability for 
the supply or production sectors of the economy. 

The long-range plan of Knights was to develop an 
integrated horizanal and vertical cooperative based on 
Southern agricultural products. The political leaders saw 
far beyond the short-term territorial acquisitions and crop 
planting allotments to long-range investment in shipping and 
transportation, food and fiber processing, lumber and paper 
Production, livestock and feedstuff production, mining and 


minerals, manufacturing and industrial plants, construction 
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and finance, banking and insurance, news networks, 
educations art, and culture.” They foresaw a complete 


society operating in balance and harmony based on a managed 


agricultural economy. 


The social aspect that united all Knights was their 
common bond as exclusive members of an aristocratic social 
class af slaveholding interests. In 1860; slaveholders, as 
a class, held almost all the political offices in the 
slaveholding states. Whenever the area of the Galden Circle 
was fully developed, they planned te reconstruct all of 
Southern society, the nations and perhaps the world under 
this new form of democracy that combined planned economic 
growth and social responsibility.” Their interpretation of 


high moral character, or no drunkards; gamblers, or felons; 


Address to the Citizens of the Southern States, by order of 
the Convention of K.G.C. held at Raleigh, N.C.; May 7-11, 1860, 
Pamphlet, attached to the back cover of K.G.C. An authentic 


exposition of the origins, objects; and secret work of the 
organization known as the Knights of the Golden Circle, (N.P. : 
Texas State 


The U.S. National U.C.;,; 1862), pp. 15-17, Archives, 
Library; cited hereafter as Raleigh Address; TSL; Weymouth T. 


Jordan; Rebels in the Making: Planter’s Conventions and Southern 
1958), 


Propaganda (Tuscaloosa: Confederate Publishing Co., pp. 
30-35, 77; 86. 


Ralph A. Wooster, The People in Power. Courthouse and 


Statehouse in the Lower South 1850-18460 (Knoxville: The Univ. of 
Tennessee, 1969); pp. 3-7; 54, 60, 3,5 104-1055 Maxwell 


Bloomfield, American Lawyers ina Changing Society 1776-1876 


(Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Presss 1974); p. 28-284; Drew Gilpin 


Faust, James Henry Hammond and the Old South. A Desiqn for 
p- 349. 


Mastery (Baton Rouge: Louisiana University Press, 1982), 
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was a requirement for membership to set an example for 
society. Only property holders would be allowed to vote in 
their new society in which political leaders were elected 
for life, with provisions for removal if necessary, so there 
would be stability in government rather than corruption 
caused by the political campaign funding of special? 
interests that purchased votes and sought to influence 
public opinion.” 

The federal constitution of the Knights stated that 
slavery was not to end until the laborers were educated to 
accept the responsibilities of democracy. The Knight 
constitution stated that it was designed for a mixed 
population that would be educated and that merit would be 
the basis for achievement and advancement. But all was not 
bliss, a passport system would exist because the region 
would be under martial law and anyone caught without a 
passport would be shot. The military Knights were to be the 
domestic police who would enforce the policies of the 
political ruling Knights once Mexican bandits and 


revelutionaries were subdued. They would enforce planting 


“"Socials Moral, and Civil Maxims," Rules; Requlations, 
Principles of the K.G.C. issued by order of the Congress of the 


K.G.C. and the General President (Washington City; D.C.: 
Headquarter, September 9, 1859), Papers Regarding George W. L. 
Bickleys National Archives and Records Service, General Services 
Administrations Washington, D.C.,; 1957, Microfilm, Southwest 
Collection, Texas Tech University, Lubbock, Texas. 
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allotments, tax collection, and operate slave patrols among 
other duties required in this military state patterned on 
that of the Roman Republic. Military Knights performed many 
of these duties before secession and in Confederate Texas.” 
Negative aspects of the local activities of Knights 
have brought almost universal condemnation of their 
arganization. Also, the Military and Financial Knights of 
the Golden Circle appear to have been deceived by the 
Political leaders of the Secessionist Knights into believing 
they were raising an army to invade Mexico, and after 
Lincoln’s election to protect their homes, firesides; and 
land from the Northern abolitionist hordes that appeared to 
be poised to descend upon them to free the slaves wha would 
turn the entire South into another Haiti or Santa Domingo.® 


The past examples when slaves were freed in the Caribbean 


“="Federal Constitution," Rules Requlations, and Principles, 
K.G.C., Bickley Papers, National Archivess Raleigh Address, TSL35 
"First, or Military Degree,” K.G.C.; Castroville Castle, 
Castroville, Texas, BTHC$ Nancy Head Bowen; "A Political 
Labyrinth: Texas in the Civil War ~--Question in Continuity,” 
(Ph.D. dissertation, Rice University, 1974), pp. 29, 37; 43, 46, 
47, 104, 11463 R.H. Williams, With the Border Ruffians. Memories 
of the Far West (London: Murry; 1907, reprint ed. with 
historical notes by Arthur J. Mayer and Joseph W. Snell, Lincoln: 
Univ. of Nebraska Press, 1982), pp. 198-199, 229-230, 282-285. 


“Rovey Johnson III, “Marshall Texas, 1860-1865," (Master’s 
thesis, Baylor University, August 1967), pp. 15; 303; Joseph B. 
Perrys, Jr. and Meredith David Pugh, Collective Behavior: 
Response to Social Stress (Los Angiess 1978), p. S7. In the 
discussion on rumor and its processs it is pointed out that the 
Black Hole of Calcutta did not take place as described. 
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offered them mo hope their experience would be different. 

Revolutions do not just happens; they develop over a 
period of years as various segments of saciety fail at 
attempts to reform. Accordingly, rebels are not born, but 
are made when their wants are not met. Mast people of the 
North and South agreed that slavery stood opposed to 
pregress, but how to end it and bring about integration of 
the freed black population into American society constituted 
a major difference between them. A lack of national 
leadership to solve the slavery dilemma brought about public 
dissatisfaction and consequently allegiance shifted toa 
whatever entity offered safety and protection, whether it 
was one’s section; states or local county militia. 

Revolutions do not occur in a single decade but develop 
over a period of years and involve more than one generation 
of rebels. An enormous amount of energy has gone into 
proving that the American Civil War was waged to establish a 
separate nation by a small minority of Southerners on one 
hand and yet deny that it had revolutionary aspects on the 
other.” Revolutions follow standard formulas and a series 
of events precipitated public acceptance of the Southern 


Revolution while men with too much political power 


73. G. Randall, “A Blundering Generation," in Edwin C. 


Rozwanc,ed., Slavery as a Cause of the Civil War (Boston: D.C. 
Heath, 1949), pp. 86-94. 
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influenced a trusting public to follow their urgent calls te 
create a Southern nation.®. 

First, political cerruption brought a loss of respect 
for the national gavernment, then inconsistent policies that 
alternately backed and withdrew support for filibuster 
movements and railroad canstruction brought an economic 
downturn. Consequently; Southern intellectuals lost respect 
for the government because of political corruption and 
advocated reform, but when their efforts failed, they 
advocated revelution through a process termed secession to 
make it less controversial. When local leaders advocated 
secession in lecal cammunities as the only solution for 
peace and survival because local events were dramatized and 
exploited by the secessionist press, many Southerners were 
convinced that secession and the establishment of a Southern 
nation was a cause for which they were willing to die.” 

Ne nation develops a sense of identity or forms a 
revelutionary army and wages war with an established nation 
for four years without prior planning. The facts do not 


support the confused rhetoric that a spontaneous uprising of 


“Crane Brinton, The Anatomy of Revolution (New York: 
Vintage Books, 1965); p. 250. 


Lawrence Shore, Southern Capitalists. The Ideological 


Leadership of an Elite, 1832-1885 (Chapel Hill/London: The Univ. 
of North Carolina Press, 1986), pp. 14, 32, 78, 81, 8@. 
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the people occurred in Texas.*7 Revolutions do not just 
happen, they require coordination, especially when almost 
half a nation was involved. Most historians agree that the 
radicals began the Southern revolution long before Lincain 
was elected, and that moderate Southerners led the 
Confederacy ta preserve a democratic way of life they saw 
threatened by Republicans and Southern extremist radicals. 
The purpose of this research has been to determine the 
cause and nature of the change in the policy and strategy of 
the Military Knights of the Galden Circle in Texas. The 
changing membership of the organization was examined to 
determine the significance of individual Military Knights 
and explain why they joined the organization, and why some 
left the erganization when its palicies changed, or what 
part they played in this change. They included men and 
women of fortune and fame as well as men of convenient 
politics, but all of them were engaged in some aspect of the 
slave trade; or involved in some phase of the economic 
system that depended on slave labor. They were protecting 
their social position, political power, jobss and future 
wealth when they joined this local organization to enter 


Mexico, ta be paid in land, and to preserve slavery. Many 


*"“Walter wt. Buenger, "Texas and the Riddle of Secession," 


Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LXXXVII, No. 2@ (October 1983), 
p. 153. 
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Military Knights did not look beyond these short-term goals. 

Most of all; an attempt has been made to determine why 
Military Knights changed their strategy from promoting 
national territorial expansian to advocating Southern 
secession and the establishment of a separate Southern 
nation. In Texas, Military Knights appear to have been led 
along with the rest of the Southern population to accept 
secession as a means to have domestic tranquility and expand 
inta Mexico. Military Knights, however, were the unknowing 
tools to help reconstruct American society. 

Many Southerners were disillusioned with pure democracy 
and its exploitation in the North by Abolitionists and 
industrialists. Therefore, some Southerners were receptive 
to the schemes presented by European monarchists to bring 
stability and order to Southern society, or they planned toa 
use each other to achieve their goals. If the South had won 
the war and same of the secessionists had had their ways a 
stratified class structure lay ahead for the Southerner that 
would have as its head an Austrian Prince and a Belgian 
Princess, placed in concert with the Mexican Centralists;, 
the French Emperor Napoleon III; and British Prime Minister 
Lord Palmerston. Whenever the Southern states fell into the 
Latin League of the French and Spanish webb of designed 
interference, the Northern and Western states could be 


absorbed into British Canada, and Alaska could be expanded 
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to placate the Russians; and then the world-wide democratic 
menace could be eliminated by the monarchists.** 

This plan sounds as full of intrigue as that which 
entrapped Mexican Centralists into starting a war with the 
United States in 1846.77 Fanatics made up such schemes and 
others follawed them because their tunnel vision, bigotrys 
and hatred distorted reality, or they were desperate men who 
could see no other alternatives. Some European, Mexican, 
and Southerners were fanatical about stopping the spread of 
the United States commercial territory, re-establishing 
American colonial territory, controlling the spread of 
democracy, and continuing slavery. The Southern radicals 
were manipulated by designing demagogues who had their own 
personal motives during that era of turmoil and uncertainty 


brought on by the transition to an emerging world-wide 


12Philip Van Doren Stern; When the Guns  Reared. World 


Aspects of the American Civil War (Garden City: Doubleday & Co., 
Inc., 1965), pp. 20; S56, 3483 Harold Hyman, Heard Round the 


World. The Impact Abroad of the Civil War (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1969), pp. 151-1703 Brian Jenkins, Eritain and the War For 
Union, Vol. I (Montreal/London: McGill-Queen’s University Press, 
1974), pp. 1, 22, 69-7e. 


*=Douglas W. Richmond, ed., Essays on the Mexican War 
(Callege Station: Texas A&M Press, 1986), pp. 66-69, 71-73, 783 


Ramon Eduardo Ruiz, The Mexican War. Was it Manifest Destiny? 
(New York: Holt Rinehart & Winston, 1963),) pp. 97,102, 1043 


Ramen Alcaraz, The Other Side, or Notes for the History of the 
War Setween Mexico and the United States, trans. Albert C. Ramsey 
(New York: Burt Franklin, 1850; reprint ed.» 1970); pp. 1533 
Seymour V. Connor and Odie B. Faulk, North America Divided. The 
Mexican War, 1846-1848 (New York/London: Oxford Univ. Press; 
1971), pp. 27-29. 
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economic structure no one understood. Often exploiters use 
dissatisfied groups to achieve wealth, eliminate enemies, 
and pursue personal vendettas during periods of social 
unrest’®. 

All the schemes of all the designing demagogues failed 
because people could govern themselves. When American 
democratic ideas spread back to Europe with the French 
Revolution and again in the abortive revolutions in 1848, a 
determination to suppress the seedbed of democracy by the 
European monarchists develaped and a divide-and-conquer 
strategy most effectively was utilized to play Northern and 
Southern extremists against one another. The plan failed 
because the Confederacy could never be recognized. Liberal 
political factions in Britain, France, and Spain prevented 
the conservative monarchists from recognizing the South. 
Emperor Napoleon III; whose intrigues encouraged the 
secessionists and pressured Britain to recognize the 
Confederacy, was outwitted by a greater schemer. Otto Von 
Bismarck, political leader of German conservatives, analyzed 
the British and French scheme to carve up the United States 
and finessed both of them by supporting the Union because a 


strong United States would hold the British, French, and 


*7Ralph H. Turner and Lewis M. Killian, Collective Behavior, 
2nd ed. (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, Inc.» 1972); pp. 29- 
34. 
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Russians in check.** The secessionists Knights were drawn 
inte the European intrigues when they naively believed that 
the Confederate States would be recognized and sustained by 
the European powers dependent on cotton fiber that could 
just as easily be grown in Egypt and India and was grown in 
these areas before the war began.*” 

The Knights of the Golden Circle have been castigated 
for their part in secession and Confederate Texas. But; 
they also had redeeming qualities that have made a lasting 
imprint on American society as some of their ideas were 
absorbed into the dominant American society. Mast 
historians have dwelt anly on the negative and dramatic 
aspects of the military organization and that small fragment 


of Military Knights who became Ku Klux Klansman without 


*“Harald Hyman, ed.; Heard Round the World: The Impact of 
the Civil War (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1969), pp. 100, 151- 


170; Donaldson Jordan and Edwin J. Pratt, Europe and the American 
Civil War (New York: Qctagon Books, 1969); pp. 202, 207, 235; 
Gllinger Crenshaw, The Slave States in the Presidential Election 
of 1860 (Gloucester: Peter Smith, 1969), pp. 300-301. Each of 
these state that archives in France for the pericd remain 
censored and manuscript material and correspondence of Jefferson 
Davis and other Southern leaders has not been available. 


*=Captain Justus Scheibert, Seven Months in the Rebel States 
During the North American War, 1863 (Tuscaloosa: Confederate 
Press, 1958), p. intros Francis R. Lubbock, Six Decades in Texas. 
The Memoirs of Francis R. Lubbock, C. W. Raines, ed. (Austin/New 
York: The Pemberton Press, 1968), pp. 313, 5133 Harrison Flaq, 
10 February 1860. More caotten imported from India than ever 
reported. 
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recognizing the progressive aspects of the order. The most 
progressive economic idea promoted by the Knights was that 
of controlled agricultural production to stabilize the 
economy. This was advocated at the Southern Commercial 
Cenventions during the 1850s and the policy was begun by 
Southern planters as a method to end the boom-bust cycles 
that kept them indebted to Northern bankers and European 
factors and was detrimental to industrial workers. Economic 
planning was promoted later by the Knights of Labor, the 
Farmer’s Alliance, the Populistss and the Progressive Party. 
Not until the Great Depression ef the 1930s would any 
capitalist nation adopt a planned economy. President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt accomplished this with the help of 
Southern factions in Congress who helped him establish other 
New Deal social policies that appear similar to what was 
stated in the "Social, Moral, and Civil Maxims" of the 
Criginal K.G.C. Although the Columbian Order was no longer 
@ national entity in the 1930s, it was still a factor in 
politics; New York Governor Alfred E. Smith, Democratic 
Party presidential nominee in 1928, and New York Mayor 
Fiorello La Guardia were members of the New York Tammany 
Society. President Lyndon Jothnson’s “Great Society" was not 
unlike original Knight’s sense of responsibility for the 
“haves” to uplift the "have-nots" into active participation 


within society. It was not until a small group of ail- 
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producing nations formed OPEC in the 1970s that any economic 
Qroup was able to affect world prices and production of any 
commodity. They possibly learned the technique fram the 
Texas Railroad Commission that controlled 011 production to 
set world prices and conserve oil reserves.*© Whether 
Knights reflected the ideals of progressive American 
society, or was a reflection of those ideals can be debated. 
Historians Charles and Mary Beard advise that truth is 
aften found on the periphery and not at the center of 
events, but they warn that the risks of error are 
staggering. Those who try to find paths, even where there 
are none, stimulate path-finding if only by their 
mistakes.*” It is hoped that this thesis stimulates others 
ta investigate the Knights of the Golden Circle. This 
thesis contains mistakes and omissions, but none were 
intentional. This research was begun to write a simple 
story about how people in Texas could be moved to accept 
revolution in 1860, and it grew to include a complex world 


where individuals, at first appeared to react in iselation 


*°Rules,; Regulations, and Principles of the KGC, Bickley 
Papers, National Archives; George B. Tindall, "Mythology: Aa New 
Frontier in Southern History," in Gerster and Cords, Myths, o1p. 
10; Eunk and Waqnalls Standard Reference Encyclopedia, 1970 ed.; 
s. v. "Tammany Society.” 


*?Charles and Mary Beard, The Rise of American Civilization 
Qne Vol. ed. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1930); pp. viis ixs 
xiv. 
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to local events, but upon investigation, were found to be 
participants in a perplexing and changing world. 

History is studied in an attempt to understand the 
present and to plan for the future. History is recorded sa 
that future generations may have a record of what happened 
in the past and people who make history are those who 
attempt to change its direction. The Knights of the Galden 
Circle affected United States history and their society and 
their effects are still being realized because they proposed 
planned economic growth, progressive social responsibility, 
and the national husbandry of natural resources. Toa many 
historians have followed only the radical secessionist 
aspects of the Knights’ bloody footprints of revolution 
without observing the seeds of planned social change that 
the expansionist Knights advocated before the American Civil 
War and that were implemented in the future. Knights did 
not attempt to maintain a static society-- they recagnized 
that change was inevitable. Many of their ideas reemerged 
in later years as solutions proposed by major political 
parties to the growing social problems of an industrialized 


society dependent upon world economic development.?® 


2]"First, or Military Degree," Castroville Castle, KGC, 
BTHC. 
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APPENDIX A 
Military Knight Biographies 


The Strong Men of Crisis: 


Although eighty-nine Military Knights are identified in 
this thesiss biographical data was found on only twenty or 
so individuals. Any generalized assessment of who they 
were, their qualities of leadership, to whom or what they 
were loyal, and what influenced their decisions and actions, 
and what became of them is, therefore, limited. More 
information is to be found in archive collections. 


The biographies below reveal that there was no typical 
Knight and that the disparity and diversity of these men is 
what makes the organization of the Knights such an enigma. 
Any company which sells stock would have as varied a group 
of investcrs. Yet», the biographies of these men do not 
reveal that they were men who coveted power and wealth; but 
they were cognizant of the needs of their society in time of 
war and peace. 


W. Adags ( - ) was lieutenant of Captain William 
Prescott’s Companys the San Antonio Alama Rifles. He 
participated in the take-over of Ft. Inge and Camp Wood.’ 


W. P. Allen ( - ) was second lieutenant of the Knights 
of the Golden Circle in Galveston that formed from the Lone 
Star Rifles.= 


*E. W. Winkler, ed.» Journal of the Secession Convention of 
Texas 1861 (Austin: The State Library, 1912), p. 305; Marcus J. 


Wright, €.S.A. Texas in the War, 1861-1865 (Hillsboro: Hill 
Junior College Press, 1965), p. 61. 


"William HH. Bell, "Knights of the Golden Circle, Its 
organization and Activities in Texas Prior to the Civil War," 


(Master’s thesis. Texas College of Arts and Industires, 
Kingsville, 1965), p. 126. 
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John B. Baccus, Jr. ( - ) was treasurer of the San 
Antonic castle which formed in November 1860 fram the Alamo 
Rifles.? 


Decimus et Ultimus Barziza (1938-1882), an erganizer of 
a number of Texas castles, was born on September 4, 1838 in 
Williamsburg, Virginia, to former Venetian Viscount Filippo 
Ignacio Barziza and Cecilia Amanda Bellett of French 
descent. He was a member of the colonial Paradise-Ludwell 
family of Virginia, but by the time he was born, his father 
worked at the Eastern Lunatic Hospital. Described as 
“fiery” and “impetuous,” a "perfect gentleman," and a "loyal 
son of the South,” the only indication that Barziza was a 
Knight was a letter by Dr. David C. Jones to E. H. Cushing, 
editor of the Houston Telegraph on November 16, 1860. Jones 
wrote that he and Barziza organized castles in Baoneville, 
Brazos County, Independence, Washington County, and 
Caldwell, Burleson County and they were about to organize 
Qwensville and at Milam County, and he wrote that "the Lone 
Star flag already flies in Sterling.” "Bar," as he was 
called by friends, was educated at the College of William 
and Mary and taught in Virginia before taking the steamship 
Fashion to Texas in 1857 where he joined brothers, Franks a 
lawyer in Wheelock, Robertson County, and W. L. and P. I. ;, 
Jr.» planters in Chambers County. He taught at the Bastrop 
Military Institute, studied law at Baylor, and practiced 
law in Owensville from 1859 until he joined the state 
militia and volunteered to serve "for the war" in Hood’s 
Texas Brigade as first lieutenant of Company "C", Fourth 
Texas Infantry. He was wounded at Manassas and at 
Gettysburg where he was captured, escaped, fled to Canada, 
and rejoined his company. He published his PQW account 
after the war and remained an unreconstructed rebel to "ask 
no o73’s pardon, and offer no apology," since Yankees were 
the greatest "bigots" and were "astonished Rebels could read 
and write.” 

After the war Barzizas along with the Travis Rifles; 
helped restore Democratic power against Federal troops in 
the capitol during the Coke-Davis "unpleasantness" in 1874. 
He was a criminal lawyer in Houston and represented Harris 
County in the 1lith and 14th Legislatures. He resigned in 
protest when the Texas and Pacific Railroad was granted land 
before completion, and he then founded the Houston Land and 
Trust Company which became Houston Bank and Trust. 

Barziza married Patricia Nickolas of Virginia in 1869, 
had no children, but was called uncle "Dessie" by nephew 
Phillip, who said, "he stuttered in normal conversation" and 


"Bell, “Knights,” p. 134. 
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was "prone to celebrate victories or drown his defeats in 
bars." He died on January 30, 1882, and was buried, with 
full honors by the Knights of Hanor, IGOF, in the family 
plot in Glenwood Cemetery. The Houston Light Guards (see 
William Edwards) attended en masse. His portrait hangs in 
the Harris County Courts Building and Barziza Street in 
Houston is named for him. His epitaph of “Honor, Genius, 
and Enthusiasm" is less descriptive than that of a 
newspaperman that he "Lived Fully, Fought Hard, Died 
Young. "* 


Lieutenant Bennett (-) of San Antonio from Captain 
Teel’s graup was present at the capture of Camp Stocktan, 
Camp Hudson, Fort Duncan, Fort Clark, and Fort Lancaster .™ 


H. Bensemann ( - ) was inspector of the Castroville 
Castle of Medina County Knights in which James Paul* was 
lieutenant .° 


B. E. Benton ( - ) of Seguin, Texas, was lieutenant of 
twenty Knights who captured Fort Mason from Federal Troops 
on March 29, 1861. He later served on the staff of Henry 
McCullough.” 


“Henderson Shuffler, "“Decimus et Ultimus Barziza," 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LXVI,; No. 4 (April 1963), 
pp. 501-5123 D. U. Barziza File, BTHC; Jimmie Hicks, “Some 
Letters Concerning the Knights of the Golden Circle in 
Texas, 1860-1861," Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LII; 
No. 4 (April 1949), pp. 83-843 Richard Denny Parker, 
Historical Recollections of Robertson County, Texas (Salado: 
The Anson Jones Press, 1955), p. 1303 Handbook of Texas, 
Walter Prescott Webb, ed., I (Texas State Historical Assn., 
1952), p. 1193 Decimus et Ultimus Barziza, The Adventures of 
a Prisoner of War, ed. by R. Henderson Shuffler (Austin: 
Univ. of Texas Press, 1964); pp. 7; 19-20, 373 Roy Sylvan 
Dunn, "The Knights of the Golden Circle in Texas 1860-1861,” 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LXX, No. 4 (April 1967): 
5563; John Salmon Ford; Rip Foerd’s Texas, ed. by Stephen 8. 
Gates (Austins: Univ. of Texas, 1987), p. 420-423. 


“Winkler, Secession Journal, p. 305. 
“"Castroville Castle By-Laws," KGC, Files, BTHC. 
*Margaret Bierschwale, "Mason County, Texas 1845-1870" 


Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LII, No. & (April 1949), 
p. 389; Winkler, Secession Journal, pp. 305, 285, 335; 


Wright, CSA Texas, p. 13. 
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H. W. Berry ( - ) was lieutenant of the Knights of 
Corpus Christi, Nueces County, Texas.® 


Charles Bickley ( -— );,; local and state organizer of 
Knights, was nephew, or son, af General George Bickley, 
founder of the Knights of the Golden Circle. Major Charles 
Bickley and Dr. George Cupples were in charge of the 
organization on November 12, 1860, according to a letter in 
the Houston Teleqraph. His castle tock part in the 
surrender of federal troops in San Antonio under General 
David E. Twiggs, to Colonel Ben McCulloch. He was 
associated with Knights in Lexington, Kentucky before he 
came to Texas. 

After the war Bickley fled to Europe, but returned in 
1867 and worked as an editor in Houston, Austin, and San 
Antonio. "A ‘genuine’ Bohemian,” who lived not for the day 
but the moment, a "brilliant” writer, drunk or saber, and “a 
highly honcrable” man, he moved from place to place until he 
died in New Orleans at an early age, but sometime after 
1888. He, an eminent lawyer, and a leading physician were 
known for their back-roam antics in a downtown Houston 
saloon. He wrote a satire play called, "“Rats;" a history 
of Houston from the rats’ viewpoint, when the old market 
house was torn down. 

In 1888, he wrote a letter to President Grover 
Cleveland inquiring why his father, George Bickley,» 
originator of the original Knights of the Golden Circle, had 
been held in prisan during the war. He explained that his 
father was dead and that he wanted the information for the 
family records. He signed his letter, "America for the 


Amer icans."” 


George W. L. Bickley (1819-1867), general and a founder 
of the K.G.C., was born in southwest Virginia on July 18; 
1819, ran away to a life of adventure, and returned in 1850 
to practice eclectic medicine in Jeffersonville, Tazewell 
County,» Virginia. He claimed that his parents were killed 
in the Nat Turner rebellion in 1831. A founder of the 
Tazewell historical society, he wrote part of its history; 
then a "Young America" novel Adalaska (1851), edited the 
Eclectic Medical Journal for the Eclectic Medical Institute 


"Bell, "Knights," p. 125. 


"Hicks, "Letters," SHQ@, p. 833 Winkler, Secession 
Journal, p. 2773; Dr. S. GQ. Young, True Stories of Gid 
Houston (Galveston: Oscar Springer Publisher, N.D.), p. 1435 
Bickley Papers, National Archives. 
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in Cincinnati, and lectured until 1858. In 1853 he edited 
the West American Review, founded the "Wayne Circle of the 
Brotherhood of the Union,” and became a Know-Nothing. In 
1854 he claimed to have organized the Knights in Lexington, 
Kentucky, along with five other persons. 

Bickley; editor of the Qhio Pennant of Portsmouth, 
supported James Buchanan in 1856 and contacted John J. 
Crittenden for help to establish a conservative newspaper. 
In 1858 he was part of the "American Patent Company of 
Cincinnati" to encourage inventions and edited its 
publication the Scientific Artisan until spring 1859 when he 
devoted all his effarts to promote the Knights. In 1858, 
the American Colonization and Steamship Company was 
capitalized to attract investors and was toa operate between 
Pensacola and Vera Cruz. In 1859, the American Cavalier 
CBaltimore] was founded to promote Knight activity. Bickley 
held a convention of Knights in White Sulphur Springs, 
Greenbrier County, Virginias in July 1859 and held a 
national convention of Knights in Raleigh, North Carolinas 
in May 1860. He organized castles in Texas, Alabama, 
Tennessee; and Kentucky in 1860 and 1861. He recruited in 
Virginia in 1862, was a surgeon in Bragg’s army in June 
1863, and he and his wife were captured behind union lines 
in July 1863. He was imprisoned in the Ohio Penitentiary; 
Fort Lafayette, and Fort Warren until released in fall 1865 
after signing an cath of amnesty. He lectured in England 
after the war and died on August 10, 1867 in Baltimore, 
Maryland. Whether Bickley was merely a schemer, sincere in 
wanting to prolong the Unicon, or a hireling of 
secessionists, remains a mystery.*? 


George G. W. Browne ( - ), as a government witness in 
1863, testified that he was a strong secessionist and a 
member of the Knights of the Golden Circle in San Antonio 
and he had attended all meetings of the order and testified 
that Knights of the Golden Circle “were in the habit of 
discussing the soundness of men politically in reference to 
their attachment ta the Southern Confederacy." Browne was 
then a clerk in the Confederate District Court, had been a 
justice of the peace in San Antonio, and served in the 


*°Ollinger Crenshaw, "The Knights of the Golden Circle: 
The Career of George Bickley” The American Historical 
Review, 47 (1941), pp. 23-50; Ollinger Crenshaw, The Slave 
States in the Presidential Election of 1860 (Glouchester: 
Peter Smith, 1969), p. 3753 Bell, "Knights," pp. 14-203 
Bickley Papers, National Archives. 
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Mexican-American War with the Texas Mounted Volunteers.** 


P. L. Buquor ( - ) was a first lieutenant Knight ina 
San Antonio; Bexar County Castle called the Alamo Rifles.7* 


Thomas Carothers ( - ); castle leader in Huntsville, 
Walker County. Carothers was Sam Houston’s cousin, his 
unofficial campaign manager in 1859, one of the executors of 
his estate, and was Superintendent af the Texas State 
Penitentiary in 1860. Houston addressed him as "Colonel" an 
January 18, 1860, and directed him ta the Gldham & White 
Digest to find the duties of the Superintendent. Carothers 
volunteered for the Mexican-American War with the Texas Foot 
Riflemen, but acquired a substitute due to his election to 
the House of Representatives in the @nd State Legislature 
from Montgomery County in 1847-1848. George Bickley’s 
letter of November 3, 1860, to the Houston Telegraph stated 
that among recent arganizers was Thomas Carothers of 
Huntsville, who with forty-eight other members joined the 
first night he spoke.** 


George W. Chappell ( -1887) organized the Chappell Hill 
Castle with seventeen members in Washington County according 
to the November 3, 1860 letter in the Houston Telegraph.’** 


George W. Chilton (1828-1883), local recruiter anda 
state leader of the Eastern Texas Military Knights, was born 


72T, R. Havins, “Administration of the Sequestration 
Act in the Confederate District Court for the Western 
District of Texas, 1862-1865" Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, LII,; No. 4 (April 1949), pp. 314-3163 Charles D. 
Spurlin,s comp., Texas Veterans in the Mexican War 


(Nacogdeches: Ericson Beoks, N.D.);, pp. 47,5 86. 
*=Bell, “Knights,” p. 134. 


*PHicks, "Letters," SH@, p. 82; Lierena Friend, Sam 
Houston. The Great Desiqner (Austin: Univ. of Texas Press, 
1954), pp. 310-317, 3523 Nancy Head Bowen, "A Political 
Labyrinth: Texas in the Civil War" (Ph.D. dissertation, 
Rice University, 1974), pp. 29, 433 Spurlin, Texas Veterans, 
p. 28; Members of the Legislature of the State of Texas from 
1846 to 1939 (Austin: Texas State Library, 1939), p. 53 
Dunn, "Knights,* SH@, p. 556. 


*“Hicks, “Letters,” SHQ, p. B23 Dunn, "Knights," SHG, 
Pp. 556; Dallas Herald 14 November 1860; Galveston Daily News 
29 May 1887, p. 8, c. 5. 
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on June 4, 1828, in Hardin County, Kentucky, to the Reverend 
Thomas Chilton of Virginia and Frances Stone. George’s 
father served in Congress, moved to Alabama, then ta Houston 
to “root the evils from the (CBaptist] church." He wrote the 
Life of Davy Crockett and was a cousin of Judge R. E. B. 
Baylor. George was educated at Haward College in Alabama, 
volunteered for the Mexican-American War, and served with 
the Texas Rangers. He studied far the bar in Alabama, came 
to Texas in 1851, and settled in Smith County where he 
married Ella Goodman of Chambers County. Their son, Horace, 
became Texas’ first native-born United States senator. 

George Chilton was a prominent lawyer and described as 
“emphatic in his views." He had a "hot temper" and was 
indicted for challenging a duel in 1855. He served in the 
legislature in 1857 as a States’ Rights Democrat, was active 
in state politics, and advocated reanening the African slave 
trade. He organized at least two pre-war military units and 
had an active role in the Secession Convention. He was 
elected Marshal of the Texas Division of Military Knights 
after Twiggs’ surrender in San Antonio in February !a61, as 
Elkanah Greer was in the Confederate provisional capital, 
Montgomery, Alabama. Chilton joined the Third Texas Cavalry 
and was elected major in June 1861; he was not reelected and 
resigned in May 1863 due te "chronic rheumatism." He later 
served in Duff’s Partisan Rangers in the lower Rio Grande 
Valley where his war activities were viewed as less than 
heroic by fellow Knight R. H. Williams and Lieutenant 
Colonel James Freemantle, on leave from HMS Coldstream 
Guards to observe the American war. 

Chilton was elected to the United States House of 
Representatives in 1866 but was denied his seat. He 
returned to Kentucky and held a chair in ancient languages 
at Lynnwood Institute; in 1869 he practiced law in 
Louisville and was a delegate ta the Southern Convention in 
Memphis in 1870. He returned to Texas in 1874 and was a 
presidential elector in 1876. He died in 1883 and is buried 
in Gakwood Cemetery in Tyler, Texas.?* 


*"The Encyclopedia of The New West. Texas Volume. 
Marshall: The United States Biographical Publishing Coa., 


1881), p. S603 Handbook of Texas», 1, p. 3403; Texas 
Historical and Biographical Maqazine, II (1892), pp. 485-75 
Donald W. Whisenhunt, comp., A _ Chronological History of 
Smith County Texas (Tyler: Smith County Historical Society, 
1983), pp. 10-155 Spurlin, Texas Vetrans, p. 19; Members of 
the Legislature, p. €6; Francis R. Lubbock, Six Decades in 
Texas, Ed. by C. W. Raines (Austin: The Pemberton Press, 
1958), pp. 196; 201; 203; 209, 2295 2433 2455 610-6115 Gran 
Lonnie Sinclair, "Crossroads of Conviction: A Study of the 
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Charles E. Clark ( - ) was a Sergeant of the Knights in 
Corpus Christi, Nueces County, Texas.** 


Ned P. Clifford ( - ),» a member of the Navasota 
Castle, inquired about Degree works, according to a letter 
to the Houston Telegraph on November 29, 1860.*” 


Sarah Horton Cockrell (1820-1892), of Dallas» was born 
in Virginia and lived in Kentucky before coming to Dallas in 
1845. She and Alexander Cockrell were married in 1847 and 
from 1848 to 1852 freighted by oxen from Houston, Jefferson, 
and Shreveport. They bought the John Neely Bryan headright 
in 1853 and began a brick business. They built the first 
bridge across the Trinity River and Sarah took over the 
family business after Alexander was killed in April 1858. 
Alexander was in the Mexican-American War and their son, 
Monroe made the KGC pledge found in the family papers.*” 


Texas Political Minds 1856-1861 (Ph.D. dissertation, Rice 
University, 1975); pp. 132-1333 Winkler, Secession Journal, 
p. 10, 20, 28, 42, S53, 59, 90, 108, 149, 179, 180, 195, eee, 
239, 405, 418; Bell, “Knights,” p. 1713; Ralph A. Wooster, 
"Analysis of Members of Texas Secession Convention," 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, -LXII, No. 3 (January 


1959), p. 3343 Harry M. Henderson, Texans in the Confederacy 
(San Antonia: The Naylor Ca., 1955), p. 12853 Victor M. Rose, 
Ross’ Texas Briqade (Louisville: Courier-Journal 1881, 
reprint ed.» Kennesaw: Continental Bock Co., 1960), pp. 16- 
17; Vicki Betts, “‘Private and Amateur Hangings’: The 
Lynching of W. W. Montgomery, March 15, 1863," Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, LXXXVIII, No. 2 (October 1984), p. 
1453 Mary Wade Hayes, ed. Plum Creek Almanacs 4, No. it 
(Spring 1986), pp. 7-93 R. H. Williams, With the Border 
Ruffians, ed. E. W. Williams, (London: Murry, 1907, reprint 
ed. with Historical Notes by Arthur J. Mayer and Joseph W. 
Snell Lincoln: Univ. of Nebraska Press, 1982), p. 298; 


Walter Lord, ed. The Freemantle Diary. Journal of Lieutenant 


Colonel Arthur James tyon Freemantle (Boston: Little & 
Brown & Co.» 1954), pp. 7s 8s 14. 


**Bell, "Knights," p. 125. 


"7Hicks, "Letters," SHO@,p. 85. See John L. Lleyd as to 
why he was concerned. 


7@mMemorial and Biographical History of Dallas County 


(Chicago: The Lewis Publishing Co., 1872), p. 1565 See 
Sarah Horton Cockrell Papers, Dallas Historical Society 
Museum, for photocopy of pledge of her son Monroe Cockrell 
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Thomas S. Cook ( - ) was a member of the La Grange 
Castle as of November 29, 1860, according to Charles 
Bickley. Cook became new editor of the La Grange True Issue 
in September 1860 and claimed to be neutral in his opening 


editorial: 
"In these exciting times when political fever 


is abroad in the land; when Pua jecices has 

usurped the plan of reason... 
but by GQctober 1860 his veiled neutrality was gone, 

“when Lincoln lays his sacrelligious 

hand upon the constitution, that moment 

he releases the South from her 

allegiance, and cuts the Gerdian knot 

that binds the states together." 
Bickley commended him for "good service" with his pen. A 
Thomas Cook, age thirty-three deserted at Port Lavaca in 
1846 during the Mexican-American War, however Cook was 
lieutenant in Captain Mechling’s Battery during the war.*” 


Dr. George Cupples (1816-1895) was in charge of 
headquarters in San Antanio, Texas, along with Charles 
Bickley in November 1860 and again after March 1, 1861, when 
the Knights’ national headquarters was moved to Montgomery, 
Alabama. Cupples was born in Scotland on October 13, 1816 
to a Campbell and Royal Navy family. He was educated at the 
University of Edinburgh, served with the British Auxiliary 
Legion in the Spanish Carlist Wars (1836-1838), attended the 
University of Paris (1839-1843); and married Alexia Bourland 
sf Belgium. They came to Texas in 1844, due to her health 
and Dr. Ashbel Smith’s advice, as part of Henri Castro’s 
colany near San Antonio, Texas. 

Dr. Cupples was in the Mexican-American War, a notary 
public in 1847, served as Bexar County commissioner in 1851, 
arganized the Texas Medical Association and was its first 
president in 1853. He was a San Antonico alderman, city 
Bhysician, and a member of the Board of Health of the Bexar 
Medical Association. He served with the Seventh Texas 
Cavalry in the New Mexico Campaign; became medical director 
ef the Eastern Military Sub-District of Texas, and military 
director and inspector of the Trans-Mississippi Department. 
His letter to Alexia on the Battle of Galveston and his 


to the KGC. Original at Duke Univ., Durham, North Carolina. 
*PHicks, "Letters," SHO, p. 863 Leonie Rummel Weyland 


and Houston Wade, An Early History of Fayette County (La 
Grange: La Grange Journal, 1936), pp. 202-203; Spurlin, 


Mexican Vetranss p. 204, Wright, CSA Texas, p. 42. 
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official report are the best accounts of the battle. He 
wrote of the tragedy of battle to his wife, Alexia, and was 
touched that a Union clergyman and C.S.A. captain lost sons 
in the battle and buried them in one grave. 

After the war Cupples cantinued to bring science to 
Texas medicine. In the days "when leeches, quinine, calamel 
and castor oil" were the most common cures, he used 
anesthesia, performed hysterectomies, and specialized as a 
gynececlogist before anyone in either New York or 
Philadelphia. He was a member of the American Medical 
Association, Mississippi Valley Medical Association, and was 
appointed a delegate to the International Medical Congress 
in 1875. After the death of his second wife, he married the 
granddaughter of William Jacques, Cornelius Vanderbilt’s 
Mexican partner and first to run stage lines into Mexico 
from Texas. 

Dr. Cupples was an Odd Fellow, a Democrat, a 
Presbyterian. and was described as "Slight in stature, with 
muscles like iron and nerves like springs of finest steel." 
He "accumulated little wealth" and was an “unselfish 
humanitarian” who treated everyone equally. When 
interviewed about his knowledge of the Know-Nothings, his 
"high position" with Confederate forces in the "Great War," 
and "Vigilance Committee troubles,” he replied, "that would 
have to be a stary never written."*° 


Dr. Owen S. Davis ( - ) was an expansionist Knight who 
left Sulphur Springs, Hapkins County, Texas, in March 1860 
with a group of Knights for the Rio Grande area, according 
to an article in the Dallas Herald, March 7, 1860. 4 
Captain Davis was associated with Knights near Belton, Texas 
and a Captain Davis recruited at Fort Belnap in spring 1860. 
Also, Ford had a Captain Davis with him on the steamer Rusk 


="George Cupples File, BTHC3; Handbook of Texas, » op. 
; Bioqraphical Encyclopedias, p. 150; New West, p. 339; 
George Plunkett Red, The Medicine Men in Texas (Houston: 
Standard Printing & Lithographic Co.,; 1930), p. 1285 Pat 
Ireland Nixon, The Medical Story of Early Texas 1528-1853 
(Austins Texas Historical Assn, 1946), po. 362, 473, 482- 
4883; Dorman H. Winfrey, ed.s "Two Battle af Galveston 


Letters," Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LXV, No. i 
(July 1961), pp. 250-2573; Henry B. Dielmans "Dr. Ferdinand 
Herff Pioneer Physician and Surgeon," Southwestern 


Historical Quarterly, LVII, No. 3 (January 1954); pp. 266- 
267)3; C. A. Bridges, "The Knights of the Golden Circle: A 
Filibustering Fantasy,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
XLIV, Now 3 (January 1941), p. 3015 Dunn, "Knights,” SH@, 
pp. 361, S7t. 
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when he went to the Rio Grande River in February 186! anda 
Captain Davis was involved in the Nueces massacre of German 
Unionists during the war. [t is unknown if these are the 
same Davis.*? 


Sergeant Clarence Denman (-) of Captain Teel’s Knights 
took part in the capture of Camp Stockton and Camp Hudson.** 


John Earl ( - ) was a second lieutenant Knight in the 
San Antonio castle cf Knights formed as the Alamo Rifles 
under Captain William Prescott.*> 


William M. Edgar (1829-1901) was captain of a San 
Antonia castle called the Alamo City Guards. He was born in 
Little Rock, Arkansas, on March 5, 1829, to James Edgar, of 
the Seventh Regiment, United States Infantry, and Nancy 
McGee. His family moved to Florida in 1838 when his father 
died in 184e, he joined the Florida volunteers. He was with 
the Third U.S. Infantry troops sent to Corpus Christi in 
1845 and he assisted in the building of Fort Brown on the 
Rio Grande in 1846. In 1847; he recruited volunteers in 
Kentucky and Tennessee for the Mexican-American War. He was 
with General Winfield Scott at Vera Cruz and kept personal 
memoirs of the march to Mexico Citys, said to have been "the 
best insight into this campaign that has yet been written." 
After the war, he helped open the road from San Antonis tea 
El Paso and scouted as far as the Gila River. He made First 
Sergeant in 1850, and was with the U. S. Army Ordinance 
Department in San Antonios when he married Mary Francis 
Smith, a native af New York, in 1852. He left the military 
to work for a commercial house which carried goods to El 
Paso when he had a family to support. He was with Devine’s 
Mercantile until he became San Antonio’s city marshal for a 
month in 1856. By 1860; he was store-keeper for U. S. Army 
Quartermaster Department, and on November 16, 1860 organized 
the Alamo City Guards, who seized federal funds enroute from 
the coast to San Antonio during the Secession Convention. 

He served as a captain until after secessian. He was in the 
Battle of Adam’s Hill, trained recruits in artillery school, 
was in Waul’s Legion, and with Henry McCulloch’s troops in 


=2Bridges, "Knights," SHG, p. 292, Bell, "Knights," p. 


1163 Lierena Friends, Sam Houston. The Great Designer 
(Austin: Univ. of Texas Press, 1954), p. 3083 Winkler, 


Secession Journal, pp. 324, 344; Wright, CSA Texas, p. 145. 
FeWinkler, Secession Journal, p. 305. 


=3Bell, "Knights," p. 134. 
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Arkansas in command of Edgar’s Battery, and fired on Federal 
gun boats at Perkins Landing on the Mississippi River in an 
attempt to distract U.S. Army General Grant from Vicksburg. 
He was captured at Alexandria, Louisiana, by General N. P. 
Banks during his Red River Campaign to invade Texas in March 
1864. 

After the war Edgar bought one-half interest ina 
freighting company of twenty-six, ten-mule wagons to supply 
the U. S. government from the Brazos de Santiago to the 
mouth of the Ris Grande and prospered as long as Maximillian 
remained a threat in Mexico. He later bought and organized 
mule trains for Adams and Wickes, government contractors, 
for six years, and in 1873; was on the commission with 
Mexico to solve the Kickappo Indian dilemma. In 1875, he 
served on the state commission of pensions, was the San 
Antonio city market master from 1884 to 1886, and as 
superintendent of the American Cemetery in the City of 
Mexico, was vice and deputy consul of the United States 
until 1894. He had five childrens but each died in choleras 
yellow fever, small pox, and typhus epidemics; he related.-* 


William C. Edwards (1824- ) was captain of a castle of 
forty-two Knights who formed from the Houston Light Guards 
in Houston on November 3, 1860. Edwards served in the 
Mexican-American War from San Augustine County and was 
elected to the 4th Legislature from that county in 1851- 
1652. In 1857-1858, he was a member of the 7th Legislature 
from Harris County. He was editor of the True Southron in 
late 1859 and early 1860 and was captain of the Houston 
Light Guards which served in the Rio Grande Regiment under 
Colonel John S. Ford during the civil war.*> 


Dr. John Salamon Ford (1815-1897), member and leader of 
Texas Knights, was born on May 26,5 1815; in South Carolina. 
He grew up and studied medicine in Tennessee, and came to 
Texas in June 1836. He practiced medicine in San Augustine, 
Texas, and treated Vice-President K. L. Anderson of the 


=“Twentieth Century History of Southwest Texas, Vol. 1 
(Chicago: The Lewis Publishing Co., 1907), pp. 147-1483 


Henderson, Texans in the Confederacy, pp. 52, S935 Dunn, 
“Knights,” SHQ, p. 5683 Winkler, Secession Journal, pp. 277, 
286. 

F“Hicks, "Letters," SH@, p. 823 Spurlin, Mexican 


Veterans, p. 353; Members of the Legislature, pp. 4%, 263 
Winkler, Secession Journal, pp. 324, 401; Marilyn McAdams 
Sibley, Lone Stars and State Gazettes (College Station: 
Texas A&M Univ. Press, 1983), p. 2783 Fords Texas, p. 324. 
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Republic of Texas for scabies, sold him ointment, and 
charged him "six bits." He moved to Austin soon after 
statehocd and supported Sam Houston while editor of the 
Texas Democrat. He was in the Mexican-American War and 
Signed death reports with R.I.P.» thus his nickname, "Rip." 
He joined the Sons of Temperance in 1848 and in 1849 helped 
Robert S. Neighbors lay out the trail to El Paso while he 
served as a Ranger captain until 1851. He was elected to 
the state senate from Travis County in 1851, in 1852 he 
helped organize the county’s militia company, the Travis 
Rifless and was elected mayor of Austin in 1853, where ne 
passed an ordinance that "peace officers must remain sober 
on the job." With Captain Joe Walker, he established the 
Austin State Times and was an editor from 1853 to 1857. He 
became a member of the Know-Nothing Party, headed the Order 
of the Lone Star of the West to liberate Cuba, which had 
branches in Austin and San Antonia. In 1858, he headed the 
Texas State Militia under Governor Hardin J. Rumnels,s was an 
active participant in Texas secessian and advocated that 
Texas become a republic again. He was a member of the 
Committee of Public Safety to raise an army for Texas, 
captured several federal forts as Colonel of the Second 
Texas Mounted Riflemen, and served in Texas throughout the 
war and participated in the last action of the war on May 
13, 1865. He helped organize the "Sons of the South" to 
protect widows and orphans. 

After the war, Ford led the Travis Rifles into the 
capitol as they sang "The Yellow Rose of Texas," and proudly 
wrote, "net a shot was fired," when Governor Edmund J. Davis 
was persuaded to leave office after a two-to-one defeat at 
the polls. Ford was a delegate ta the National Democratic 
Convention in 1872, the state Constitutional Convention in 
1875, and from 1879 to 1883 was superintendent of the State 
Deaf and Dumb Institute where he developed it from an asylum 
into a school. He claims this as his proudest achievement. 
He moved to San Antonio in 1884, was part of the founding of 
the Texas History Society (now the Texas State Historical 
Association) in 1897, and protested equal acceptance of 
women. He died an November 3, 1897 and was buried near the 
San Antonio River in San Antenia.**° 


I. J. Frazar ( - ) organized a castle of Knights at 
Eagle Lake, Colorado County; Texas, according to a December 


=“Fords Texas, p. 83; Winkler, Secession Journal, pp. 
10, 28; Members of the Legislature, p. 5; Henderson, Texas in 
the CSA, p. viii, 1243 Nixon, Medical Story, pp. 374, 375. 
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letter from Charles Bickley in the Houston Telegraph.” 


Thomas Troup Gammage (1834-1872) was an expansionist 
Knight and leader of the Cherakee Grays who left for Mexico 
in March 1860. He was born on April 7, 1834 in Georgia; his 
father was Thomas Tawnes Gammage, a merchant in Georgia; a 
Planter in Alabama, and a lawyer and planter in Texas who 
moved to Nacogdoches in 1841, and to Marshall in 1854. 
Gammage was a member of a large family of French descent; 
ene brother was Dr. W. L. Gammage and the rest were planters 
or married to planters in Freestone County. His wife, Mary 
Elisa Williams was born in South Carolina. He was educated 
in Marshall; Texas, from 1842 to 1854, studied law, passed 
the bar exam in Rusk, Cherokee County, Texas, in 1859, and 
practiced law there from 1865-1869. His father owned land 
im Andersons Eraths McMillan, and a dozen ather counties, 
and had a $20,000 law library in 1860. 

T. T. Gammage volunteered as a private in Whitfield’s 
Legion, rose through the ranks to a captain, was a staff 
officer under General Sterling Prices and was at Elkharn 
Tavern when General Ben McCullech was killed. He returned 
to Rusk in 1865 and his sole possession was an old sorrel 
horse, a suit of gray, and a $5 dollar gold piece. His 
Viewpoint of slavery was not that of a system in which 
everyone wanted to participate, but rather one to end as "an 
expensive and annoying system of labor.” He claims his 
father "practiced law to maintain his siaves." Gammage was 
elected district attorney of Cherokee County in 1866, but 
was removed as an impediment to Reconstruction; thereafter 
he practiced law in Palestine. 

Gammage openly admitted to being “a member of varicus 
societies in 1860" and said that he "assisted in initiating 
General Sam Houston into the Knights of the Golden Circle 
with the intention of making him a leader,” but “war came 
and the invasion and colonization of the Northern States of 
Mexico was indefinitely postponed." He was a Mason, a 
member of the Order of Odd Fellows, an "old school" 
Presbyterian, a Democrat of the "Jeffersan Scheol,” and a 
delegate te the state constitutional convention in 1866. In 
November 1867, he married Mary Snall of Tennessee; a niece 
of editor R. H. Davis of Goliad. He was superstitious about 
the number seven, was bern on the seventh, married on the 


B"Hicks, "Letters," SH@, p. 86. 
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seventh, and had seven children.=° 


John J. Good (1827-1882) was active in extra-legal 
activities in Dallas County, elected captain of the Dallas 
Light Artillery, and addressed a call for deleqates to the 
Secession Convention which he supported and to which he 
offered the services of the Dallas Light Artillery Company. 
Good was born in Columbus, Mississippis aon July 12, !8e73 
his father was George Good of Virginia. He was educated 
privately in Mississippi and Alabama, studied law at 
Cumberland University in Lebanon, Tennessee, and practiced 
law in Alabama in 1849. In 1850, he was brigider general of 
the Alabama Militia, and in 1851, he came to Dallas, Texas, 
and practiced law in the 9th Judicial District. He was 
involved in the dispute with members of the the Peter’s 
Calony in 1852. During 1854, he married Susan Ann Floyd of 
Kentucky, the daughter of Nathaniel C. Floyds and they lived 
in a cabin on Good Street. He supported John H. Reagan and 
the “organized” Democratic Party. 

He organized the Dallas Light Artillery in March 1859 
and it was considered tc be more of a social organization 
than a fighting unit because of the "many prominent 
citizens” involved, but they had regular drills after Jahn 
Braown’s raid in Qctober 1859. He was appointed an official 
member of the Board of Visitors to the United States 
Military Academy at West Point in the spring of 1860. He 
found his office burned in the Dallas fire of July 1860 and 
citizens ina state af panic. He and seventy-cane other 
Dallas citizens called for the secession convention; 
supported the ordinance of secession, and trained the 
artillery company for active service. They became the Good- 
Douglas Battery. He served with the state troops near San 
Antonio, when he was not elected its leader. 

Good was elected a district judge in 1867, but was 
removed as "an obstruction to reconstruction." He drew the 
plans for the Dallas County Court House in 1855 and 
superintended the work, but the building was condemned in 
1871 and he was removed from the mayor’s office by the city 
council in September of 1880. He was grand commander of the 
Knights Templar of Texas and is buried in the Qdd Fellows 


="Bridges,s “Knights, SHQ@, p. 2923; Dunn, “Knights,” SHQ, 
pp. 547-548, 5563; Hicks, “Letters,” SHQ, p. 823 Biographical 
Encyclopedia, p. 222; New West Encyclopedia, I, pp. 264-2663 
Lubbock, Six Decades, pp. 194, 216-217. 
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Cemetery in Dallas.®*” 


Elkanah Greer (1825-1877) was appointed Grand Commander 
of the Military Knights of Texas in 1859. Son of James and 
Rachel Greer, he was born in Paris, Tennessee, on October 
11, 1825. He served in the Mexican-American War with the 
First Mississippi Rifles, under Colonel Jefferson Davis, and 
was elected major general of the Mississippi Militia after 
the Mexican-American War. He came to Marshall, Texas; in 
1848 where he was a merchant and lawyer in the firm of Pope» 
Stedmon, and Greer; and a planter. He married Eliza Anna 
Holcomb, daughter of Celaonel B. L. Holcombe, and sister of 
Lucy Holcombe, wife of Governor Francis Pickens of South 
Carclina, and Confederate Agent to Russia. Greer was an 
ardent states’ righter and deeply involved in the KGC 
idea to expand slaveholding territory into Mexico. 

In April 1860, Greer was one of eight Texas delegates 
to the National Democratic Convention in Charleston, South 
Carolina, who walked out of the convention and divided the 
Democratic Party, devised by Jefferson Davis to have the 
election decided by Congress, but brought about Lincaln’s 
election to the Presidency and secession. He served on the 
committee of credentials to the Constitutional Democratic 
Convention in Richmond in which representatives from ten 
states of Texas, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, South Carolina, Virginias New York, and Florida 
nominated vice-president John Cabell Breckenridge of 
Kentucky and United States Senator Joesph Lane of Oregon for 
president and vice-president in June 1860. 

Greer was one of those first to call for a convention 
of the people of the South to "speak out, or forever hold 
Ctheir] peace” after Lincoln was elected. He did not attend 
the secession convention, but was in Montgomery and was 
granted the first colonelcy issued to a Texan by the 
provisional government. He organized the Third Texas 
Cavalry Regiment and mustered 1,200 men into Confederate 
service at Dallas on June 13, 1861, which served under 


F"Lester Newton Fitzhught; compl. and ed.» Cannon 
Smoke: The Letters of Captain John J. Good,  Good-Douglas 
Battery, C.S.A. (Waco: Texian Press, 1971), pp. itis vis 
Ben H. Procter, Not Without Honor. The Life of John H.._ 
Reanan (Austin: Univ. of Texas Press, 1962), pp. 82-855 
Winkler, Journal of Secession, pp. 13, S54, 201i, 115, 1985 
Memorial and Biographical History of Dallas County», Texas 
(Chicago: The Lewis Publishing Co., 1892), pp. 172, 1965 
203, 2813; Thomas H. Smith, "Conflict and Corruption,” 


Legacies: A History Journal for Dallas and North Central. 
Texas, (Fall 1989), p. 24. 
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General Ben McCullech in Arkansas. He was in the battles of 
Wilson’s Creek, Elkhorn Tavern, and was promoted to 
brigadier general in October 1862 and became chief of the 
Conscript Bureau for the Trans-Mississippi Department, and 
from 1864-1865 he cammanded the Texas Reserve Carps. After 
the war he lived a semi-retired life in Marshall, Texas, 
with his wife and six children. He died in Deval’s Bluff, 
Arkansas, in 1877 while on a visit ta his sister. He was a 
Baptist and is buried in Elmwood Cemetery in Memphis; 
Tennessee.?° 


James Guest (-) was the organizer and captain of a 
castle of eighteen Knights in Booneville, Brazos County, 
according to a letter to the Houston Telegraph on November 
16, 1860, reporting on the progress af Captain Barziza and 
Dr. David C. Jones. After the war he was a Judge in Titus 
County. In 1907, in Wichita Falls, Texas, he read the 
Narrative, partly in Comanche, during the performance of the 
San Francisco Opera Company’s rendition of the "Saga of Peta 
Nacona,"” adapted from the account by Captain Sul Ross.** 


Jonathan K. Hanks ( - ) was captain of Knights in 
Alleyton, Colorado County, accarding to a letter fram Major 
Charles Bickley to the editor of the Houston Telegraph an 
December 25, 1860. John K. Hanks received a disability 
discharge on September 6, 1846 from the Second Regiment of 


=°Sam Houston, The Writings of Sam _ Houston 1813-1863, 
ed. by Ameilia W. Williams and Eugene C. Barker, 7, (Austin: 
Univ. of Texas Press, 1943), pp. 495-494; Dunn, "Knights," 
SHO, pp. 549, 5713; Henderson, Texas in the Confederacy, p. 
1253; Ezra J. Warner, Generals in Gray (Baton Rouge; 
Louisiana State Press, 1959), p. 1183 Lubbock, Six Decades, 
pp. 263, 268, 281, 303; Jack Greer, Leaves from a Family 
Album (Waco: Texian Press, 1975), Introduction (Jack Greer 


is Elkanah’s great-grandson); Rovery Johnson, TII>, 
"Marshall Texas, 1860-1865" (Master’s thesis; Baylor 
University, 1967), p. 473 Handbook of Texas, vol. Pp. 3 


Elkanah Greer, MSS, BTHC; Randolph B. Campbell, A Southern 
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the Texas Mounted Volunteers in the Mexican-American War. >= 


Jephta Harr ( - ) was guide in the Castroville Castle 
of Medina County Knights in which James Paul* was a 
Lieutenant.°° 


A. D. Harris ( -1862) was captain of Knights arganized 
at Gonzales, Texas, according to a letter in the Houston 
Telegraph on December 25, 1860. On May 7, 1862, Harris was 
promoted to captain of Campany "I," Terry’s Texas Rangers 
and died two days later guarding a railroad bridge at Lamb’s 
Ferry on the Elk River, Tennessee. The letter of Captain 
Marcus Legrand Evans, his successor, to Harris’ wife gives 
an indication of his convictions in 1862. He died, 
“leading a charge against the invaders of our soil... the 
despoilers of eur homes; the destroyers of all our family 


ties." He was buried in Tusumbia,y Alabama, on August 9; 
1862 with full Masenic rites performed by Terry’s Military 
Lodge. His daughter was a librarian at Mary Hardin - Baylor 


College in Belton, Texas; where Harris’ wartime letters toa 
his wife are located.°* 


George W. Harris (1838-18976+) was captain of twenty 
Knights in Austin, Travis County, as of November 3, 1860, 
according to a letter from George Bickley to the Knights 
published in the Houston Telegraph. George’s father was 
James W. Harris, of Virginia, and his mother was Kate Kearny 
of Kearnyville, who inherited sixty-five slaves. They moved 
to Saint Charles, Missouri, in 1837, but George was born an 
April 1, 1838 in Virginia. He worked as a clerk for Joe 
Shelly for two years in Berlin, Missouri, then as a purser 
en roustabout boats from St. Louiss to St. Jaseph, Missouri, 
until 1857. He ran freight wagons for Grady and Shelly of 
St. Louis on a government contract to Camp Floyd in Utah 
during the Mormon War (1857-1858). He next became 
quartermaster at Fort Bridger, came back to Berlin; 
Missouri, and meved to Waco, Texas, in November 1859. 

Harris had a merchandise business in Waco which he sold 


P*Hicks, "Letters," SHG: 863 Spurlins Mexican Veterans, 
p. 38. 
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in March 1861, joined the Fourth Texas Cavalry until they 
were dismounted, then joined the Nineteenth Texas Cavalry; 
where he "had four horses shot from under him," and said 
that he remained with this unit until the end of the war. 
He lived in Waco until 1874, moved to Bosque Cauntys was in 
the cattle business for a few years, returned to the 
mercantile business in 1893 in Irdell, Texas, and was store 
manager for his son, &. W. Harris, in Dublin, Texas, in 
1896. 

Harris was married to Mary Burney, daughter of a 
Colonel Burney of Waca. He was a member of the Meridian 
Lodge IO0F and Dublin Lodge, Knights of Pythias, and had 
been a Baptist but became a Methodist in 1893. He was a 
“staunch” Democrat. 

A Private George W. Harris of Sand Hill, Texas, 
received a disability discharge on September &, 1846 from 
the Second Regiment of the Texas Mounted Volunteers during 
the Mexican-American War, and a George Harris was listed as 
"killed in action” in the Kickapoo Indian Massacre on Dove 
Creek in January 1865. Also a Lieutenant George W. Harris 
joined the Second Battalion of Union forces organized at 
Brazos Santiagc, Texas, in May 1865, and was discharged 
November 1865. If these are the same Harris, is unknown.?” 


Thomas B. Haynes ( -1861) was captain of nineteen 
Knights who were organized by Dr. Jones and Barziza in 
Independence, Washington County, by November 14, 1860. He 
and James Paul* captured Camp Verde from Federal Troops in 
March 1861. He was a member of Terry’s Texas Rangers, was 
discharged, and "killed in an accident" en route home in 
September 1861.7° 


E. W. Herndon ( - ) was lieutenant of Owensville, 
Robertson County, Knights who wore the "blue cockade with 
the Lone Star," according to Dr. Jones on November 14, 1860. 
E. W. Herndan’s name was penciled in the Terry’s Texas 


PPHicks,; "Letters," SH@, p. 823; History of Texas. 
Supplemented with Biographies of Many Prominent Persons and 
Families of the State. Central Texas (Chicago: The Lewis 
Publishing Co., 1896), p. 3875 William C. Pool, "The Battle 
of Dove Creek," Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LIII», No. 
4 (April 1950), pp. 367-383; Spurlins Mexican Veterans, op. 
48. 
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Rangers muster roll book of L. B. Giles.®?” 


Captain Herron (-) and his Knights from Sequin toak 
part in the General David Twiggs’ surrender, according to 
the Journal of the Secession Conventions and participated in 
the capture of Fort Mason.”° 


Alfred M. Hobby (1837-1881) organized of a group of 
Knights in St. Mary’s, Refugio County, Texas. He was born 
in Macen; Georgia, in 1837. When his father drown in 
Florida, he and his mother moved to Galveston in 1857. He 
served in the 8th and 9th Texas Legislatures (1859-1861) 
from St. Mary’s succeeding H. L. Kinney, a unionist. He was 
the youngest member of the Secession Convention, had no 
slaves, but was a merchant with $20,000 in personal 
property. He served as a Major in the Eighth Texas Infantry 
Regiment organized early in 1861 and became part of Ector’s 
and Hood’s Texas Brigade with General Braxton Bragg in the 
Tennessee and Kentucky campaigns. 

Hobby was later known as a scholarly gentleman who 
wrote the Life of David G. Burnet, was an amateur 
naturalist, and was leader of an expeditican to survey the 
Red Beds near Fort Griffin in 1876. He married Gertrude 
Menard at Galveston during the war. He died in Silver City, 
New Mexico, an February 5, 1881.°7 


Edwin E. Hobby (1844-1899) was the secretary of the 
Knight castle in St. Mary’s, Refugiao County Texas, and 
brother of Alfred Hobby. He was born in Tallahasse, 
Florida, in 1844, the son of Martin Hobby and Anna Elizabeth 
Slade of Virginia. He came to Texas in 1860 and at nineteen 


@="Hicks, "Letters", SHQ@, p. 84; Terry’s Texas Rangers, 
L. B. Giles Copy, BTHCs Edmund Ruffin, The Diary of Edmund 
Ruffin. vol. I (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univ. Press, 
1972), p. 483, the blue cockade meant minute men. 


F*Winkler, Journal of Secession, p. 2773 Bierschwale, 
SHQ, p. 389. 


2"Dunn, "Knights," p. 556 note; Winkler, Journal of the 
Secession Convention, pp. 22, 177, 406, 4463 Members of the 
Legislature, p. 53 Handbook of Texas, vol. I, p. 8183 
Henderson, Texas in the Confederacy, pp. 120-123; Walter 
Prescott Webb, "Texas Collection," Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, vol. XLIV No. G& (April 1941): S093; Wooster, 
"Analysis of Members,”"SH@: 334; W. E. Wrather, "Rabert 
Thomas Hill Memorial, 1858-1941" Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, Vol. XLVI No. 1 (July 1942): 54. 
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was a Captain in the Eighth Texas Infantry. 

After the war Hobby practiced law in Polk and Tyler 
counties. He married Dora Pettus in 1866, whose father had 
settled in Fort Bend County in 1858, and they had five 
children. Hobby served in the Texas senate from Woodville 
during the 14th and 15th Legislatures and from Livingstone 
during the 16th Legislature. He was the author of the Texas 
Land Law (1873) and chaired the Senate Judicial Committee 
which organized the Criminal Court of Appeals in 1876. His 
son was Texas governor William Pettus Hebby (1917-1921), and 
his grandson; Texas Lieutenant Governor William P. Hobby, 
Sr. (1972~1990) .°° 


John Hoffman ( - ) was treasurer of the Castroville 
Castle of Medina County Military Knights.*? 


Sam Houston (1793 -— 1863) was a Knight according toa 
Thomas Troupe Gammage, whoa stated that he “assisted in 
initiating General Sam Houston inte The Knights of the 
Golden Circle with the intention to making him a leader." 
Gammage inferred that Houston was involved until "war came 
and the invasion and colonization of the Northern States of 
Mexico was indefinately postaned.” Hauston, though born in 
Virginiay migrated to Tennessee. His family was poor, But 
he was ambitious and bright, but not studious. He became 
protegé of Andrew Jackson and an enemy of John C. Calhoun. 
He was a self-taught lawyer and a member of the Tennessee 
State Militia, the Masonic order, and the Tammany Society. 
He served as United States Representative, on the Board of 
Visitors for West Point in 1826, Governor of Tennessee; and 
was the personal representative of President Andrew Jackson 
when he came to Texas in 1832. 

Houston came to Texas under similiar circumstance in 
which Knights were planning to incorporate the Northern 
States of Mexico. The idea of the absorption of part of 
Mexica, the continuation of slavery, or the expansion of the 
United States, was not alien to Houston. On the contrary, 
the spread of the United States was a dream of Houstan, who 
said that when the nation ceased to grow it would begin to 


“"Dunn, "Knights," SHQ@, p. S5é6n3; Members of the 
Legislature, pp. 76, 84, 91:92; Handbook of Texas, I, p. 
618; D. W. Qgletree, "Establishing the Texas Court of 
Appeals, 1875-1876," Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
XLVII, No. 1 (July 1943), p. 143 Edwin E. Hobby, Files, 
BTHC$ Texas Almanac (Dallas: A. H. Belo Corp.» 1985), po. 
223. 
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decay. He advocated incorporating Mexicea while Texas was a 
Republic and when he was a United States Senator. His 
discussion af similiar plans with General Greer about troop 
movements; Lieutenant Colonel R. E. Lee about strategy and 
tactics, Calonel Mann* about British financial interests, 
and Colonel Ben McCulloch about arms and ammunition all give 
credenace to Gammage’s testimony. Former Know-Nothing and 
Houston supporter, J. M. Barret, editor of the Harrison 
Flag, brought together Greer and Houston to discuss Mexico. 
Barrett combined Knights, Tammany Hall, and Know-Nothings 
and helps understand Houston’s "Grand Plan” that illustrates 
his lifetime pattern as "The Great Designer.””* 


Dr. David C. Jones (1832-1912) was an organizer of 
castles with D. U. Barziza in Booneville, Independence, 
Caldwell, and Owensville. He signed his letters to the 
editor of the Houston Telegraph, as “Surgeon of the Second 
Regiment of the K.G.C." He was Born in 1832, was reared on 
@ piantation on the Duck River in middle Tennessee, and was 
educated at the University of Tennessee and at Memphis 
Medical College. He rode a horse ta Texas in the early 
1850s and lived first in Jefferson, Texas, and later in 
Robertson County. During the war he served in the Fourth 
Texas Infantry Regiment, Company C;s part of Hoad’s Texas 
Brigade. He married Applewhite Harmon, daughter af an early 
Texas settler, who “was a beauty,” he bragged years later. 
She presented the flag to Captain Jeff Ragers’” Company 
(Fifth Texas Infantry, Company G, raised in Milam Caunty) 
the day they left for Virginia. He practiced medicine in 
Calvert, Texas, until 1900, then maved to Cameron, Texas, 
where he died in 1912, and she, in 1936. They had two 


“2s.v. "Captain Thomas Troupe Gammage," Encyclopecia 
of the New West; ‘Lierena Friend, Sam _ Houston. The Great 
Desiqner (Austins Univ. of Texas Press, 1954), pp. 5-20, 
29, 39, 298, 303-310$3 Walter Prescott Webb, The Texas 
Rangers (Austin: Univ. of Texas Press, 1935); pp. 197, 203, 
212, 2135; Jack W. Gunn, "Ben McCullech: A Big Captain,” 


Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LVIII, No. 1 (July 1954), 
pp. 14-15, 185 John D. P. Fuller, The Movement For the 


Acquisition of All Mexico 1846-1848 (Baltimore: The John 
Hopkins Press, 1936)5 p. 1533 Bell, "Kinghts," p. 1615 s.v. 
"Tammany Society,” Eunk and Waqnelis Standard Reference 
Encyclopedia (New York: Standard Reference Library, 1970)35 
Houston, Writin S»> 8; Ppp. 126-128, 228; 14, 3 79 pp. 33; 84, 
745.*Barker thought it was Charles Mann, p. 127, but could 
have been Dudley Mann; see Lubbock, Six Decades, p. 601, or 
W. M. Mann, see Ford, Texas, p. 204. All interested in 
Mexico. 
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children. 

A David C. Jones; age twenty-twos served in the 
Mexican-American War in 1847. Jones may have lied about his 
age» but Dr. Jones makes no mention of this war, and a David 
Jones who was in Terry’s Texas Rangers, born in Tennessee, 
and wounded three times, could be the Mexican War Jones.*> 


John B. Jones (1834-1881) “helped organized a K.G.C. 
castie in Navarro County to promote support for secessian.” 
Jones was born in South Carolina on December 22, 1834. His 
father, Colonel Henry Jones, came to Texas in 1838, formed a 
Travis County Militia company in 1842 in the Archive War, 
but lived in Matagorda as a cotton and sugar planter. John 
was educated in Matagorda, Independence; and Rutersville, 
Texas, and at Mt. Zion Collegiate Institute in South 
Carolina. He was elected a state senator for the 3rd 
Legislature, but resigned. He was a member of the organized 
Democrat Party convention in 1860; and was a brother-in-law 
of secessionist Roger @. Mills. He was among the first who 
served with Major B. F. Terry, (Terry’s Texas Rangers) but 
became adjutant of the Fifteenth Texas Cavalry, and the 
Trans-Mississippi Department, where he was promoted to major 
in 1844. 

After the war Jones was a stock raiser ir Navarro 
County, and in 1866, was commissioned by a number of ex- 
Confederates to found a Southern Colony in Mexico or Brazil, 
but he returned and reported, "There is no land like our 
ewn;s let us rest here in peace." He was elected to the 
legislature in 1868, but was denied his seat. In 1874, 
Governor Richard Coke appointed him tc nead the Frontier 
Battalion of State Troaps and local Minute Men. They fought 
Indians, settled feuds, ambushed Sam Bass in Round Rock, and 
captured rustlers. He was appointed, by President 
Rutherford B. Hayes, to resolve the El Paso Salt War in 
1878. In January 1879, under Governor Oran Roberts; he 
became adjutant-general of the State of Texas Volunteer 
Guards (called the Texas National Guard after 1903). 

One of Janes’ duties as Adjutant-General was to issue 
pensions and land claims and verify all details af service 
and muster rolls. He was instrumental in preserving much of 
the "historic record of those in the great struggle” when he 
sent a circular letter in June 18680 to which many replied 
with their records of service "in order ta create a central 
list of ali those who served." 

Jones was grand master of the Grand Ladge of Free and 
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Accepted Masons of Texas. He was a lawyer, and was 
described as "a small man" who wore "black broadcloth," had 
“a spotless liver," and was a "Quiet easy man." He married 
Mrs. J. H. Anderson of Robertson County in 1879, died on 
July 19, 1881, and was buried in Gakwood Cemetery, Austins 
Texas.°* 


Sieon Jones ( - ) was a member of the Knights in Corpus 
Christi, Neuces County.*> 


V. R. Jones ( - ) of La Grange was a member of one of 
the second castle formed in March 1861 in that city.*° 


John Lamon ( - ) was sergeant of the Castroville Castile 
in Medina County in which James Paul* was lieutenant.” 


Dr. John Lark (-) was listed as an organizer of the 
Brenham Castle in Washington County in the letter of George 
Bickley written on November 3, 1860 to the editor af the 
Houston Telegraph. Dr. John Lark later helped organize an 
Episcopal parish in Hempstead, Texas, in May 1867.*° 


Dr. R. H. Lewis ( - ) joined the second castle of 
Knights formed in Fayette County, Texas, in March 1861.°7 


*““C. Alwyn Barr, "The Making of a Secessionist: The 
Antebellum Career of Rager @. Millis," Southwester Historical 
Quarterly, LXXIX, No. @ (Qctober 1875), p. 1433; Biographical 
Encyclopedia, p. 993; Encyclopedia of tne New West, p. 3883 
Handbook of Texas, vol I ;5 p. $3 Biographical Souvenir of 
the State of Texas (Chicago: F. A. Battey & Co., 1889), op. 
4693; Clarence P. Denman, "The Office of Adjutant-General in 
Texas, 1835-1881," Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
XXVIII, No. 4& (April 1925), pp. 303-3203 Texas Ranger 
Papers, BTHCs Ashley Wood Spaight Papers. BTHC. 


“=Bell, "Knights," p. 125. 
“*Bell, "Knights," p. 131. 


“7"Castroville Castle By-Laws," KGC, Files, BTHC. 
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John Littleton (1821-1867) had established a castle at 
Helena in Karnes County by December 1860, according the 
Charles Bickley. Littleton was born in Tennessee in 1821! 
and came to Texas in 1856 where he became a rancher in 
Karnes County, served in the Texas Rangers under John S. 
Ford, and owned two slaves. He was a delegate to the first 
Secession Convention until he resigned to raise a military 
company to assist Colonel John S. Ford in the Rico Grande 
Valley. He served as a Captain on the Texas Frontier during 
the war and was elected to the lith Legislature in 1866 from 
the 29th senatorial district, but was removed from office by 
Reconstruction officials. He was killed by the Taylors in 
the Sutton-Taylor Feud in November 1867.°° 


John L. Lloyd (1836- ) was the leader of seven Knights 
organized in Navasota, Grimes County, according to George 
Bickley’s Letter of November 3, 1860. Which John LLoyd this 
was is a matter of conjecture, for there were two John 
Lloyds who wrote reminiscences which were published in the 
Reminiscences of the Boys in Gray 1861-1865. One John Lloyd 
was born on May 12, 1836, near Philadeiphia, Pennsylvania, 
enlisted in the C.S.A. service in Galveston in September 
186! as a private in Company "E";,; Second Texas Infantry, 
fought in all major battles in Tennessee and Mississippi, 
and became a lieutenant at the close of the war, and wrote 
his account of his activities from Taylor, Texas. A 
diffrent John Lloyd wrote from Cushing, Texas, that he was 
born on December 4, 1845 near Sacul, Texas. He volunteered 
in 1862 at Nacogdaches,s fought in General Hamilton P. Bee’s 
Brigade under a Captain Eubank, was never in any battle, but 
guarded prisoners every other day and night in shifts of two 
hours on and four hours off; and he stated that he was 
“never home except when sick." 

Lastly, to complicate the authenticity of the Navasota 
Knight, since both of these men fit profiles af other 
Knights, there was possibly a third John Licyd, or this 
anecdote pertains ta ane of these. A Secand Lieutenant Jahn 
L. Lloyd of Company "E" in the First Texas Infantry, which 
left Harrisan County in July 1862, "borrowed heavily” from 
his company members on the march through Louisiana and 
“swindled some of his comrades in various ways before 
deserting at New Orleans, ‘The Wretch!’,” declared the 
editer of the Marshall Texas Republican on July, 3, 1862. 
Perhaps, Ned P. Clifford (see above), from Navasota had 
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reasan to be cancerned about his degree works on November 
29, 1860, if he was acquainted with this Lloyd.?* 


John B. Lubbock (1815-7) organized twenty men as a 
castle af Knights in Bastrop, Texas, according to Charles 
Bickley. Lubbock was born on October 16, 1815, in Savannah; 
Georgia. He was educated in private schools in Charleston, 
South Carolina, until his father died when he was fourteen 
years old. He worked as a clerk in a Charlestean store, and 
in 1832 was appointed to West Point, but managed ceattan 
warehouses instead to help support his family. In 1834, he 
maved to New Orleans, operated a drug store, married Adele 
Baron in February 1835; and when his drug store failed in 
1836, operated a jewelry business until he moved to Texas to 
join his younger brother, Thomas S. Lubbock, who was in 
business at Velasco, then at Houston, as suppliers of flour 
and coffee. He was a clerk in the House of Representatives, 
served in the Trans-Mississippi Department, and after the 
Civil War, began a beef packing business which failed. He 
was in the mercantile business until 1883 when he was 
appointed Texas State Fish Commissioner, a post where he 
“faithfully performed duties" and "labored for Cthel] best 
interests of the state." He was the brother of Texas 
Confederate Governor Francis R. Lubbock, who was farced toa 
defend himself against a brother who organized Know-Nothing 
ledges while campaigning as an arganized Demacrat.** 


Thomas S. Lubbock (1817-1862) assisted Dr. David C. 
Jones and D. U. Barziza with the arganization of a castle at 
Independence in Colorado County. Lubbheck was born in 
Charleston, South Carolina, in 1817 tao Henry T. Lubbock and 
Susan Ann Saltus. Henry Lubbock formed the Charleston- 
Savanna-Hamburg Steamboat Line, but the enterprise failed in 
1829 and he died soon after. Lubbock was a catton factor in 
New Orleans in 1835 when he joined the New Orleans Greys, 
volunteers who aided Texas Independence. In Texas; he 
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worked for Samuel May Williams and Thomas S. McKinney and 
took part in the Texas-Santa Fe Expedition in 1841, but 
escaped to join the Somerville Expedition in 1842 which 
formed to protect Texas from a Mexican invasion. 

Lubbock was appointed cotton weigher for the Port of 
Houston by Governor Elisha M. Pease in November 1856 and was 
listed as a "gentleman" in the Secessian Convention’s 
journal. He owned thirty-one slaves; had $15,000 in real 
estate, and $25,000 in personal property, making him the 
wealthiest member of the secession Convention. He received 
permission fram the Confederate government to organize a 
Texas Cavalry unit for immediate service. Within ten days 
he raised ten campanies of 100 men each and was elected 
lieutenant colonel of Terry’s Texas Rangers, Eighth Texas 
Cavairy Regiment, but after the first actians, he became i111 
from typhoid fever and died in a Nashville hospital oan 
January 9, 1862. 

Lubbock was a personal friend of A. M. Hobby who wrote 
a poem in his honor, "When years ago, a single star/ 
Tllumined our western sky/ Its radiant beams were hailed 
afar,/ And caught his youthful eye." He was an 
Episcopalion, a Mason, Odd Fellow, and Lubbock County and 
the City of Lubbock were named fer him. He was the brother 
of John B. Lubbock and Francis R. Lubbsck, the Confederate 
governor of Texas who had a Military Knight, John Paul; as 
his private secretary. Francis Lubbock was never openly 
connected with the Knights, but he was “surrounded by 
CMilitary] Knights.""° 


Sasuel E. Mather (1812-1878) of Gabriel Mills; 
Williamson Countys was a Military Knight, accerding to 
George Bickley’s letter of November 12, 1860, published in 
the Teleqraph,; and he was one of the persons to contact when 
castles were formed. Mather was born in Scotland on October 
8, 1812. In 1849, he bought land for $.23 per acre in 
northwest Milam County on the North Fork of the San Gabriel 
River, near the intersection of present Williamson, Bell, 
Burnet, and Lampassas counties. This was part of a new 
county named after Robert M. Williamson. In 185i; son 
Andrew, was born, and later became a Texas Ranger in 1875. 
Mather had a blacksmith shop and in 1852 and he built a 
water-powered grist mill. In September 1853, Mather, 
William P. Rich, Issac M. Brown, C. A. Russell, Winslow 


"Hicks, "Letters," SHQ@, p. 983; Dunn, "Knights," SHQ, 
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Turner, Robert G. Rice, and M. S. Skaggs petitioned to form 
@ flasonic Lodge. fatner was a already a member of Sam 
Houston Lodge No. 32, Lone Star Chapter, and there had been 
a Georgetown Lodge since 1851. Meetings were held on the 
first Saturday before each full moon due to the distance 
ridden by members, but none of these men except Mather and 
Skaggs were residents of the county. C. A. Russell, a 
Knight regional coordinater in Karnes County located over 
150 miles away, and Winslow Turner, one of the eighteen men 
at Gonzales in 1835 when the first shots of the Texas 
Revolution was fireds lived in Smithville, Bastrop County, 
over seventy-five miles away. In 1854, this Lodge was 
chartered as Mount Horeb Lodge No. 137. 

In 1854, Mather was an attorney for John Dunlops who 
had failed to build a county courthouse, and a flood washed 
away the gristmill and dirt-floored log cabin school house 
where meetings and church were held. Mail was received 
three times a week from Mohamet;s three miles away in Burnet 
County, on the Military Central National Road which supplied 
Fort Grogan at nearby Burnet. The Mather mill was rebuilt 
as a steam-powered mill to grind corn and flour and pecple 
came from seventy to 100 miles away, although there were 
many mills in the area. 

In 1855, Mather helped initiate Past Qak Island Lodge 
No. 181 and he was the grand master of the Grand Ledge 
Texas. In 1856, the Mount Horeb Lodge built two-story frame 
school house. Sam Mather was a member of the Knights 
Templar in 1858 and was named postmaster of Gabriel Mills, 
Texas, a position he held until 1863. In 1860, Williamson 
County had a population of 3,779 with land selling for $3 ta 
$5 per acre, an increase of five times; or twenty-two 
persent on Mather’s ten-year investment. 

In 1860, Mather was the chairman af the Masonic 
committee on by-lawss in 1861 he served on the Committee on 
Chartered Lodges, and in 1862 as the grand master of all 
Texas lodges. He was one of those authorized by the Texas 
Military Board to establish a paper mill in Cemal County. 
Sam Mather died on May 17, 1878, in his daughter’s home 
lecated near Mountain City in Hayes County. His obituary 
notice in the Austin Statesman, stated that he was from 
Atascosa County. Descendants of Mather still live near 
Gabriel Mills, Andy Mather returned there to tell tales 
about Buffalo Bill, and his son became a professional 
baseball player.>* 
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J.C. Moody ( - ) was lieutenant of Captain Teel’s 
Company of Knights from San Antanio who captured Fart 
Lancaster.°> 


William I. Moore ( - ) was captain of the Knights in 
Corpus Christi, Nueces County, Texas. °° 


James Naive ( - ) of Galveston was listed as junior 
second lieutenant of the Gaiveston Knights in the Lone Star 
Rifles.>” 


J. &. Oldwright ( - ) was a Knight from Greenville, 
Hunt County, in 1859.°° 


James Paul (1831- ) was lieutenant of the Castroville, 
Texas, Castle, according to K.G.C. documents in the Barker 
Texas History Center, University of Texas at Austin. Paul, 
son af A. Y. Paul af South Carolina, was born in Henry 
County, Georgia, on February 10, 1831. He said he came to 
Texas in 1855, but Walter P. Lanes whe was there, said he 
was one of the Republic of Texas Marines who attempted a 
mutiny af the privateer schooner, “Tom Toby,” and was 
sentenced to hang, but was pardoned. 

Captain Paul and his Castroville Knights participated 
in Twiggs’ surrender in San Antonio and they captured Camp 
Verde, along with eighty camels and their drivers, from 
Federal troops in February 1861. He was in the Fourteenth 
Texas State Infantry and worked the “harness and saddlebag 
department," and as Confederate Governor Francis R. 
Lubbock’s private secretary, who praised him as a "Texas 
citizen of English birth" and as an "excellent gentleman" 
whose "physical infirmity incapacitated him from military 
service.” Qn December 5, 1862, he wrote Ben W. Hall to 
explain the call fer 5,000 troops in a clear and distinct 
handwriting. 

Paul married Armeta Johnson; daughter of Jardan 
Johnson, Georgia legislator, Justice of the Peace, and 
Sheriff in 185e. He claimed to have located in Kent County 


44%, 153, 162, 204, 398, 425, 4273 Lubbock, Six Decades, p. 
478. 

““Winkler, Secession Journal, p. 305. 
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in 18553 however Kent County was not created until 1876, nor 
erganized until 1892, but R. H. Williams described him as 
“an old Indian fighter," so he may have been in that 
locality. He lived and farmed in Ellis County in 1882, had 
eight children, was a Cumberland Presbyterian, and a 


Democrat.>” 

G. Peltzer ( - ) was orderly sergeant of the Alamo 
Rifles or Knights in San Antonio, Texas, in December 1840.°° 

George Pfeuffer ( - ) was a member of the Knights of 
Corpus Christi, Nueces County.°*? 

William Prescott ( - ) was captain of the Alamo Rifles 


which were also a castle of Knights in San Antonio, Bexar 
County; in December 1860. He had served in the Mexican- 
American War as a volunteer from Tyler County.°* 


John H. Reagan ( 1818-1905) is thought to be a Knight, 
due to his membership in the Knights of Palestine, a 
brotherly insurance organization. He was born on October 8; 
1818, in Tennessee. He first worked as an averseer ona 
plantation near Natchez, Mississippi, but the owner did not 
treat his slaves well, he said. Reagan quit and came to 
Texas in 1839 with virtually nothing. He taught himself 
surveying and law. He served in the legisiature as a 
representative from Henderson County in 1847, but moved to 
Palestine in 1851. He was judge of the 9th District in 
1854, and later served in the United States House of 
Representatives until secession. We was a maderate States’ 
Righter, a member of the "organized" Demecrat Party, and 


=™“Memorial and Biographical History of Ellis County; 
Texas (Chicago: The Lewis Publishing Co., 1892), p. 2443 


Lubbock, Six Decades, p. 3363 Winkler, Secession Journal, 
pp. 277, 3053; Walter P. Lane, Adventures and Recollections 
(Marshalls; Marshall News Messenger Press, 1928), p. 233 
Gallway, Dark Corner, p. 493; Claude and Bettey Dooley, Why 
Stop? A Guide to Texas Historical Roadside Markers, end. 
ed.» (Houston: Lone Star Books, 1985), pp. 81-823 Ben W. 
Hall, Papers, BTHC; Williams, Border Ruffians, pp. 164, 195; 
173, 190. 
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attended the Texas Secession Convention and the Provisional 
Confederate Congress in Montgomery, Alabama, where he was 
chosen as the Postmaster General of the Confederate States 
of America. 

After Reconstruction, Reagan was elected to Congress 
and, as senator in 1887, was co-author of the Interstate 
Commerce Act to regulate railroads. He became the first 
cheirman of the Texas Railroad Commission in 189!, which was 
the first state authority to regulate railroads, and which 
served as an example for Federal legislation. This 
commission later regulated pipelines and oil production toa 
achieve in the oil industry what the Knights had sought to 
accomplish with agricultural products in the 1860s. Reagan 
was a founder of the Texas State Historical Association and 
eventually became the oldest living Confederate cabinet 
member. He died in 1905 in Palestine, Texas, surrounded by 
children and grandchildren to whom he had explained "how 
difficult it was for a rich man toa be an honest man, since a 
rich man had to take advantage of someone in order to 
acquire wealth." He saids "you can always trust a man with 
square hands, for he is honest,” as he held up a square hand 
to them. When he heard them say» ‘can’t,’ he would admonish 
them to "find a way, for it can be done."°*® 


William N. Redwood ( - ) of Galveston became captain of 
tne Galveston Knights after they were reorganized by Gecerge 
Bickley. They were the Lone Star Rifles Militia Company and 
became "L." Company of the Fourth Texas Infantry Regiment.°* 


Frank Reicherzer ( - ) was secretary of the Castroville 
Castle in Medina County in which James Paul was 
lieutenant.°> 


William W. Reynolds ( - ) was first lieutenant of the 
Galveston Knights who took part in capture of Federal forts 


“Ww. ob. Moody, Papers, Moody Mansion and Museums 
Galveston; Ezra J. Warner and W. Buck Yearns,_ Bicgraphiceal 


Registry of the Confederate Congress (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1975), p. 2043 Lubbock, 


Six Decades, pp. 217, 245; John H. Reagan, Memoirs. With 


Special Reference to Secession and the Civil War (Austin: 
The Pemberton Press, 1968, Brasada Reprint Series), pp. 70- 
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under John S. Ford along the Rio Grande. He was a Mexican- 
American War vetran.°° 


Samuel J. Richardson ( - ) was a Knight and an 
assistant to Elkanah Greer, who organized Knights in 
Marshall, Texas. He was active in Knight activity up to 
secession, then he served as captin of the Walter FP. Lane 
Rangers, Second Regiment of Texas Mounted Rifles, Company 
"Ee." They patrolled from Fort Inge to Camp Hudsen to Fort 
Lancaster and westward along the line of forts a day’s ride 
apart. He attempted to get his men paid and to maintain 
their supplies. He was elected to the 11th Legislature from 
Marshall, Harrison. and Panola counties in 1866, but was not 
allowed to serve. He became sheriff of Harrison County in 
1867 and is buried in the Marshall City Cemetery.°” 


N. C. Rivers ( - ) of La Grange became a member of the 
Knights in the second castle formed in March 1861.°° 


A. M. Ruiz ( - ) was a Knight in the San Antonio Castle 
called the Alamo Rifles.°®? 


Charles Arden Russell (1822- 1878) was local enrolling 
officer af the K.G.C. in Helena, Karnes County and was 
regional KGC coordinator. He was born on March 31, 1822, in 
Buffalo, New York, to David Russell and Sally Hicks, who 
moved to Michigan via Canada. He joined the army in 1840 
and was a teacher in the army school at Qid Point, Virginia, 
and was transferred to Corpus Christi, Texass with the army 
of occupation in 1845. He was in the Mexican-American War 
and when mustered out, decided to remain in Texas. 

Russell married Emeline Brightman on February 25, 1847 
and became a surveyor at Goliad, and a tax-assessor in Lamar 


“"Bell, "Knights," p. 1263 Winkler, Secession Journal, 
pp. 343, 345, 355; Spurlin, Mexican Vetrans, p. Se. 


“7Bridgess "Knights," SHO, p. 2943; Crenshaw, "Knights,” 
AHR, p. 383 Dunn, “Knights,” SHG, p. 5713 Hicks, “Letters,” 
SH@, p. 823 J. Evetts Haley, Fort Concho and the Texas 
Frontier (San Angelo: San Angele Standard Times, 1952), pp. 
104-105; Henderson, Texas in the Confederacy, p. 1415 
Members of the Leaqislature, p.- S533 Campbell, Harcison 
County, pp. 200, 258, 272, 283-285, 2883 no mention of his 
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County 1851. In 1853, he moved to Helena and was the county 
surveyor who laid out townsites for land agents Owings and 
Ruckman. "Doc” Qwings was later appointed governor of 
Arizona by President James Buchanan in 1857. Russell was 
paid in town lots end in 1854 Karnes County was formed. He 
and Sam Mather* of Williamson County* formed a Masonic Lodge 
in 1853. In 1855, he was admitted to the bar, traded in 
land certificates, and invested his surplus money in slaves. 
He succeeded Captain John Littleton at the Second Secessian 
Convention, where he gave his place of birth as Canada. If 
secession failed, he could claim British citizenship. 

He organized three military companies from Karnes 
County besides the Helena Guards. He was elected to the 
10th Legislature (1863), and contemplated higher offices but 
Qwings advised Russell not to become a candidate for the 
Confederate Congress because if elected he was "a broke 
man," but if he decided to run; Qwings wrote, "I will give 
you the vote of many a Mexican and others." In 18665 he was 
appointed a judge in Karnes County, but was removed by 
Reconstruction officials. He was bankrupt, since he 
invested in slaves and was among those who fled to Mexica at 
the end of the war. He moved to St. Mary’s due to 
lawlessness and feuds in Karnes County and practiced law 
there. He was a Methodist. He died on March 4, 1878.7° 


S. Sampson (-) was a Major of a San Antonio Castle in 
November 1860 and was elected to the 10th Legislature fram 
Bexar County.”* 


Ben Shropshire ( -1867) was head of twenty Knights in 
La Grange, Fayette County, on November 3, 1860, according ta 
@ letter by George Bickley. Shropshire was born in Bourbon 
County, Kentucky. In 1851, he came to La Grange» Texas, and 
practiced law, and in 1856 became editor of the La Grange 
True Issue, the county’s only newspaper from 1855 to 1865. 


7-Alice Atkinson Neighbors. Narrations, 1936 "The Life 
and Career of Charles Arden Russell, 1846-1878," BTHC; 
Handbook of Texas, 2s p. 35193; Hedwig Krell Dedear, A History 
of Karnes County and Olid Helena (Austins San Felipe Press, 
1969), pp. 68; 705 923 WwW. C. Nunn, Escape from 
Reconstruction (Fort Worth: Texas Christian Univ. Press, 
1956), p. 1353 Members of the Leqislature, pp. 41, 47; The 
Texas Leqal Directory for !867-1877 (Austin: Democratic— 
Statesman Office, 1877), p. 343 Winkler, Secession Journal; 
pp. 86, 975 177; 408, 447. 
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He was a Know-Nothing, but he had to saften his "America for 
Americans" policy due to the many Germans in the county who 
cancelled their subscriptions. His editorials are cited as 
an example of independent journalism in the days prior to 
secession. He sold out to secessionist Knight Thomas S. 
Cook in 1860, for he "had to earn his daily bread more ways 
than printing the news." His militia unit of 120, aver- 
aged, “picked men" served in Galveston, although he passed a 
great part of his time in Houston on court’s martial. 
Francis R. Lubbock listed him among those at the Battle of 
Glorietta Pass in New Mexico in 1862, and he was a district 
judge in Galveston at the time of his death in 1867. He was 
an Episcopalian and had a "fine appearance, proper manners, 
and a progressive cast of mind." He had at least three 
children, the third, Benjamin Delany was born in 1855 in ta 
Grange and was a lawyer in Fort Worth in 1922.7* 


Bart Simms ( - ) was a member of the Caldwell castle of 
Knights in Burlesan County, according to a letter written 
November 14, 1860, to the editor of the Houston Telegraph by 
Dr. David C. Jones. Bartlett Simms came to Texas in 1826 
and settled near Bastrop. He was a surveyor who worked 
along the Brazos River and the upper Celorado River from 
1836 to 1846. He was a member of the convention in Texas, 
was in General Alexander Somerville’s Campaign against the 
Mexicans in 1842, and lived in Williamson County in 1850. 

He often was seen in Austin with Frederick Dawson, “a 
Baltimore capitalist," who came to Texas during the 1840s 


VEMICKS, "Letters," SHQ, p. 823 Elliot, "Union 
Sentiment," SHQ, p. 4713 Dunn, "Knights," SH@, p. 55635 
History of Fort Worth and the Texas Northwest Edition 
(Chicago: The Lewis Publication Co., 19223 John Duff Brown, 
"Reminiscences of Jno. Duff Brown," Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, XII, No. & (April 1909), p. 3085 Julia Lee Sinks, 
“Editors amd Newspapers of Fayette County," Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, IT, No. 1 (July 1897), pp. 36-375 
Weyland and Wade» Histor of Fayette County, pp. 201-2023 
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and 1850s to “attend the Legislative secessions."”° 


T. Sparrow < - } was a Knight in the Alamo Rifles in 
San Antonios Bexar County.”* 


P. Tate ( — ) was first lieutenant of the second Knight 
castle formed in La Grange, Fayette County, in March 1961.7> 


Professor H. A. Tatum ( - ) organized a castle of 
Knights at Columbus, Colorado County, according to the 
Christmas Day letter of Charles Bickley published in the 
Houston Telegraph. Among the newspaper clippings collected 
by Olmstead on his journey through Texas is one reprinted in 
the Galveston News from an article dated Columbus, Colorado 
County, September 9%, 1856, and titled "Contemplated Serville 
Rising in Texas." This article described the efforts of a 
committee of citizens: 

who had investigated rumors of a well-organized 

and systematized plan for the murder of our entire 

white populations with the exception of the young 

ladies, whoa were to be taken captivess and made 

the wives of the diabolical murderers ....- The 

committee found in their possession a number of 

pistols, bowile-knivess guns, and ammunition .. ..- 


Although more than two hundred negroes had 
violated the law, . . . their lives were spared, 
with the exceptian of three of the ringleaders, 
who were . . . hungs in compliance with the 
unanimous voice af the citizens of the county. 


Without exception, every Mexican in the 
county was implicated .. .. 


We are satisfied that the lower class of the 
Mexican population are incendiaries in any country 
where slaves are held. .. . a resolution was 
passed .. . forever farbidding any Mexican from 


72Hicks, "Letters," SHQ, p. 83; Biographical Directory 
of the Texan Conventions and Congresses 1832-1845 (The Texas 
of 
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coming within the Limits of the county. 


This article to the people of Texas was signed 
Yours respectfully, 
John H. Robson, 
H. A. Tatum, Cor. Com. 
J. H. Hicks. 
Was there a real uprising, or was this prepaganda? Who was 
this committee designed ta inform? 

Tatum married Jane W. Ware in December 1855. He 
attended the Texas Convention of Knights which met in San 
Antonio after Twiggs’ surrender and estimated there were 
8,000 Military Knights in Texas at that time. A Henry Tatum 
operated a steam-powered sawmill in Kerr County during the 
war, was a county commissioner, and preached there.”® 


Trevanion T. Teel (1824- ) was captain of one of three 
San Antonis castles which took part in the surrender of 
General David Twiggs’ Federal troops and the capture of Fort 
Duncans Fort Clark, Camp Stockton, and Camp Hudson. Teel 
was born on August 18, 1824, in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 

His grandfather was John Teel, his father was Dr. Benjamin 
Teel, and his mother was Ann Gilmore, whose father freed his 
Slaves and moved to Indiana. Benjamin moved his family from 
Indiana to Charleston, Virginia, and back to Indiana in 
1828, then to Illinois, to Tennessee, and back to Illinois. 
Meanwhile, Teel attended common schools and in 1839 worked 
in the law office of William A. Richardson. Dr. Teel next 
moved the family to Missouri. 

Teel married Mela M. Hughes and was licensed to 
practice law in Missouri in 1841. In 1843, he traveled to 
the Racky Mountains to transfer the fur company of Fox and 
Livingston to the American Fur Company. He listed the party 
of agents, French guidess and Canadian Negroes who made the 
trip. In 1844, he moved to Evanston, Indianas but was too 
young to practice law so he worked with Dr. John Stockwell, 
a commission merchant. 

Teel volunteered as a private during the Mexican- 
American War, in 1846, and served with the Second Indiana 
Volunteers under Captain William Walker’s command. He rose 
to the rank of first sergeant, then first lieutenant and saw 
action at Monterey and Saltillo. He then served with 
General Joe Lane. While at Camp Aqua Neuva, a rifle 
battalion was formed of four companies and he became 


7*Hicks, “Letters,” SHQ, p. 86; Olmstead, Journey 
Through Texas, p. 53033 Bell; "Knights," op. 114; Clara 
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adjutant of this battalion until it disbanded in 1847. He 
was in the battle of Buena Vistas received two wounds, and 
Saw Captain Samuel H. Walker killed in action, as two 
Regiments of Mexican Lancers attacked and killed all wounded 
Americans. After the second charge af the lancers, Teel 
gathered his men and joined another regiment who fought 
until the enemy fled in the dark. Teel was mustered out in 
New Orleans in May 1847, and returned to Saltillo, Mexico; 
until the end of war. His father served in the Mexican- 
American War and Dr. Teel and the family moved ta San 
Antonic in 1848 and settled in Lockhart a year later. 

Teel was admitted to the Texas bar at Lockhart in 1848 
and practiced in the circuit with judges Webb, Oldham, 
Paschal, Sneed; Hancock, and Green. He remained at Lockhart 
for eight years and moved to San Antonio in 1856 and took 
over part of the practice of Colonel J. A. Wilcox, who was 
the leading criminal lawyer in West Texas, but was engaged 
in politics and neglected his profession. Teel volunteered 
in defense of his adopted home, and raised a company of 
light artillery in January 1861, known as Teel’s Battery, 
which was attached to Colonel John S. Ford’s regiment, 
served with General H. H. Sibley in the. New Mexico campaigns 
and served in Missouri and Arkansas. 

After the war, he returned to practice law. He 
defended over 700 capital cases from 1848 until 1892 and had 
not one was executed, only twenty were convicted, and in 
over 3,000 lessor cases had anly thirty-five convictions. 

He had a reputation beyond the Scuthwest as an orator of 
convincing legic, who was generous ta a fault, kind and 
gentle the biography said.”” 


Captain Thomas (-) was leader of Knights in New 
Braunfels, Comal County.”” 


Charles E. Thompson ( - ) was one of the Knights in 
Galveston, Texas, who were reorganized as W. N. Redwood’s 
Company, according to William H. Bell.”? 


T. W. Thornton ( - ) was captain of the second Castle 
77Dunn, “Knights,” SHQ, p. 5713; Winkler, Secessian 


Journal, pp. 305, 335 5; Henderson, Texas in the Confederacys 
pp. 76-79, 1463; L.E. Daniel, Personnel of The Texas State 
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(San Antonio: Maverick Printing House, 1892), pp. 467-470. 
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formed in La Grange» Fayette County, in March 1861.°° 


James G. Vance ( - ) of San Antonio was elected state 
treasurer of the Texas Division of Military Knights af the 
Golden Circle at the San Antonio convention in February 
1861. He was a major in the Second Regiment, Texas Partisan 
Rangers, and later served in New Mexico, and with Walker’s 
Division in Louisiana at the Battle of Pleasant Hil?.”* 


Captain J. G. Walker ( - ) was head of the Knights in 
Pleasanton, Atascosa County, according to Bell. He was a 
Mexican-American War vetran.?” 


F. B. Weiselberg ( - ) was the captain af the 
Castroville Castle in which James Paul* was lieutenant.®” 


Jahn A. Wilcox (1819-1864) was the head of a castle of 
Knights in San Antonio, Texas which participated in the 
surrender of federal troops by General Twiggs on February 
16, 1861. John Allen Wilcox was born on April 18, 1819, in 
North Carolina, and lived in Tennessee and Mississippi until 
1855. He was a lawyer and served in the Mississippi 
legislature as a Union Whig. He was a lieutenant colonel in 
the Mexican-American War and when he ran unsuccessfully for 
Congress in Mississippi, came to San Antonio to practice law 
in 1855. In October 1855, he signed a letter ta the peaple 
of Texas, along with other San Antonio citizens, J. H. 
Callahan and Sam Maverick, toa rendezvous in mid-November to 
invade Mexico and "to take this matter into your own hands, 
as the Federal and state governments have been appealed to 
vain" in the matter of Mexicans aiding and abetting [Indian 
raids into Texas. He was a member of the Know-Nothing State 
Convention which met on January 21, 1856s, and a Know-Nothing 
presidential elector for Texas in 1856. 

In 1858, Wilcox returned to the Democratic Party and 
attended the Secession Caenvention in 1861. He was then 
forty years old, owned no slavess and had $12,000 in 
personal property. He was a member of the Confederate 
Provisional Government and in November 1861, he became a 
member of the Regular Confederate Congress and served on the 
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Committee on Military Affairs, Territories, and Public 
Lands. He was a recruiter for Hood’s Brigade, was 
instrumental in securing letters of marque for Charles de 
Montel+, and was a voluntary aid to General J. B. Magruder 
between sessions. He died in February 7, 1864 of apoplexy 
and was buried by the Confederate government in Richmond, 
Virginia. ?* 


Rohert Hamilton Williams (1831-1905) was a member of 
the San Antonio castle of Knignts under Captain James Paul. 
Williams was born in the summer of 1831 in England. His 
father, a country clergyman, wanted him te be a ministers 
but he preferred to be in the army or the Indian Service, 
but was unable toa purchase a position. In 18485 he began 
his career as a "middy" on the guano run to South America. 
He made a trip to Melbourne on an immigrant ship, but he was 
restless for adventure in the Great Republic. He first went 
to Tazewell Countys Virginia, in 185e at the time Bickley 
was there, then to Kansas in 1855 and 1856, where he was a 
member of a “minute company" of “border ruffians.” He 
returned home, traveled to Canada, and then to Texas where 
he joined the Knights and fought an the frontier. Williams 
was the only member of the Knights of the Golden Circle who 
wrote about his experiences with frankness and candor. His 
comment, "we believed in our very souls that our cause was a 
just one," is aften quoted from With the Border Ruffians. 
Memories of the Far West 1852-1868. Other comments are 
caustic; for example, the Knights were “ostensibly formed to 
protect Southern Rights, Cbut] its real effect was to bring 
about secessian." 

Williams observations af Knights are important in spite 
of the fact that he used different names for many of the 
characters. A list can be made of who the persons were, and 
this a valuable account of social life in Virginia, Kansas, 
and Texas during the era.°> 


T. L. Wilson ( - ) of San Antonio was a sergeant in 
Teel’s Company of Knights who took part in Twiggs’ surrender 


“Winkler, Secession Journal, op. 2773 Wooster, 
"Analysis of Members," SHQ@, p. 3289; Warner, Biography of the 
Confederate Congress, p. 2573 Olmstead, Journey Through 
Texas, pp. 506-507; Handbook of Texas, vol. II, p. 909. 
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and the capture of Federal forts including, Camp Hudson.** 


John L. Winston ( - ) was organizer of a castle in 
Caldwell, Burleson County, on November 16, 1860; according 
to a letter by David C. Jones in the Houston Telegraph.©” 


J. Wright ( - ) was an organizer of a castle in Seguin, 
Guadalupe County, in December 1860, accarding to the letter 
to the editor of the Houston Teleqraph from Charles Bickley. 
J. R. Wright, wrote from Winnsboro, Texas, that he was barn 
in South Carolina and he joined the C.S.A. forces in April 
1862 at Quitman and fought in the army of the Trans- 
Mississippi known as "“Walker’s Webfooted Calvary and they 
kept the Yankees out of Texas."°° 


J. Ziegler ( - ) was sergeant of Corpus Christi Knights 
in October 1860.97 


There were other castles and other men who have not yet 
been identified in Bell County, Rusk County, Marion County; 
Ellis County, and Colin County, as well as others. In time, 
perhaps these men will be located and the history of the era 
will become more complete. Meanwhile, this is the most 
complete single source of information of the Military 
Knights of the Goiden Circle in Texas. 


f°Winkler, Secession Journal, p. 305. 
S7Hicks, "Letters," SHQ@, p. 83. 
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APPENDIX B 


Texas Military Knight Counties 


Loqistics: Procurement of Local Men and Materiai 


Conditions in each county persuaded individuals of the 
need ta jain local militia units and/or the expansionist 
Military Knights. Individuals then withdrew fram the 
organization or supported them in the war for Southern 
Independence. More individuals were enthusiastic about 
defending their section of the country than volunteering for 
foreign duty in Mexico, or east of the Mississippi River. 


Knight Counties are listed alphabetically below and 
persons known to be Military Knights are marked with an 
asterisk (#) and denotes a Knight biography in Appendix A. 
A plus (+) denotes a highly suspected individual or county 
that needs further investigation. Maps are located in 
Appendix D. 


Anderson County+ (Castle unknown) was organized in 1846 
and borders the Trinity and Neches rivers. It is located 
between Rusk* and Navarro*# Counties. The county newspaper, 
the Palestine Trinity Advocate, was pro-secession and 
cppased Sam Houston in June 1859. Lawyers A. T. Rainey, 
John B. Stewart+,; and John H. Reagan* represented Anderson 
County at the Secession Convention through an election held 
on January 8&8, 1861 in State Representative District 10. A. 
T. Rainey+ served on the Committee of Public Safety and 
lawyer T. J. Word+ represented Palestine at the Adjourned 
Session where the secession vote of 870 to fifteen was 
verified. John H. Reagan* became Postmaster General of the 
Confederate States af America. 

The county was part of Military District S under 
Colonel Joseph L. Hogg of Cherokee County* and two companies 
of the First Texas Infantry Regiment, Company "G," formerly 
the “Anderson County Guards” or “Reagan Guards" under 
Captain J. R. Woodward+; and Company "HH," the “Texas Guards" 
or “Invincibles" under Captain A. T. Rainey+ were mustered 
into Confederate service in New Orleans in May 1861 for 
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service in Virginia.’ 


Atascosa County*® (PLeasanton Castle) was formed in 
18546, borders Bexar* and Karnes* counties, and is located 
along the Atascosa River. During the war, it was under the 
military jurisdiction of the District of the Rie Grande 
under Colonel John S&S. Ford*. It is unknown when this castle 
formed; however Lieutenant Colonel James 8B. Walker* of the 
Second Texas Mounted Rifles served as Captain of the Knights 
ef Atascosa Castle under Colonel Ben McCullech in San 
Antonio at the surrender of Federal troops in February 1861. 
Camp Atascosa was established during the war for Captain 
Angel Navarro’s+ Company to guard the pass on the Qld San 
Antonio Trail to Mexica. The county secession vate was 145 
to ninety-one and was part of State Representative District 
70 which spread from Bexar County to the Rio Grande River 
and was represented by C. A. Russell*, a lawyer, and John L. 
Littleton*, ranchero and former Texas Rangers as were 
delegates Robert Graham and John Donelson, elected January 
8, 1861. 


Bastrop County*# (Bastrop Castle) was organized in 1837 
and is located on the Colorado River. It is bordered by 
Travis*® and Fayette* counties. Captain John B. Lubbock* was 
head of the castle organized in November 1860 with twenty 
members. West Pointer R.T.P. Allen+ ran the Bastrop 
Military Institute, was appointed colonel of Fourth Texas 
Infantry, was refused by his men, and became colonel of the 
Seventeenth Texas Infantry and commandant of POW Camp Ford 
in Tyler. State Representative District 54 was represented 
by planter delegates Thomas B. J. Hiil+ and W. G. Miller+ at 
the Secession Convention. The Bastrop Advertiser, once a 
Know-Nothing paper, was unionist by 1861 and secession was 


*The Texas Almanac (Dallas: A. H. Bele Corp., 1985), p. 
237; E. W. Winkler, Journal of the Secession Convention of Texas 
1861 (Austins The State Library, 1912), pp. 88, Appendix IV; 
Marcus J. Wright, Texas in the War 1861-1865 (Hillsboro: The 
Hill Junior Cellege Press, 1965), pp. 179, 181; Bill Winsor, 
Texas in the Confederacv: Military Installation, Economy, and 
People (Hillsboro: Hill Junior College Press, 1978), p. 383 
Marilyn McAdams Sibley, Lene Stars and State Gazettes: Texas 


Newspapers before the Civil War (College Station: Texas A&M 
Univ. Presss 1983), p. 274. 


®Texas Almanac, p. 239; Secession Journals, pp. 277, 2743 
Winsor, Texas, p. 93 William C. Pool, A Historical Atlas of Texas 
(Austin: The Encino Press, 1975), p. 1063 Wright, Texas, pp. 
175-181. 
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voted down by a vote of 335 to 252. Bastrop was in the 
Military District 2 under Colonel Tom Greent+ and Captain 
Stephen C. Ferrill’s+ group became Campany "D»." Eighth Texas 
Cavalry, raised from Travis*, Bastrop#*, Hayest, and 
Burleson* counties in summer 1861. Winslow Turner+ of 
Smithville was an associate of Sam Mather* and Charles 
Russell+*.> 


Bell County*® (Belton Castle) was organized in 1850 and 
is located where the Lampasas, Salado, and Leon rivers form 
the Little River. The adjoining counties of Williamson* and 
Milam* had castles but no Military Knights are known for 
Bell County. A Captain Davis* recruited in the county in 
spring 1860 and a Captain Davis* and his company of state 
troops participated in the Battle of the Nueces, or Nueces 
Massacre, during the war. Bell# and Lampasas counties were 
represented as State Representative District 59 at the 
Secession Convention by printer John Henry Brawn+ and stock 
raiser —E.S.C. Robertson+ who were elected on January &; 
18461. Brown; editor of the Belton Democrat since 1858), was 
an anti-Houston;,s pro-slavery, and secessionist editor who 
served on the Committee of Public Safety. Brown was a 
personal friend of Ben McCulloch and brought his body home 
after his death at Pea Ridge, Arkansas. The secession vote 
was 495 to 198 and Captain Green Davidson+ and his company 
of Bell County volunteers assisted Colonel H. E. McCulloch 
in the First Texas Mounted Rifles. Bell County was in Texas 
Military District 9 under Colonel W. H. Parsonst+, McLennan 
County+.* 


Bexar County® (San Antonio had at least four castles.) 
was organized in 1837, was located an the San Antonio River, 


“Texas Almanac, p. 2413; Claude and Betty Dooley, Why Stop? 
@nd ed. (Houston: Lone Star Books, 1985), p. 353 Winsor, Texas, 
p. 383 Winkler, Secession Journal, pe. 33, Appendix IV; Wright, 
TexaSs pp. 177, 178, 25; Sibley, Lone Stars, p. 294; L. B. Giles, 
Terry’s Texas Rangers (Austins The Pemberton Press, 19673 
Brasada Reprint series, First Edition, 1911), p. 133; Clara Sterns 


Scarborough, Land of Good Water. A History of Williamson County» 
Texas (Georgetown: Williamson County Suns 1973), p. 425. 


“Texas Almanac, p. 2433 Bell, "Knights," p. 116; Harry M. 
Henderson, Texas in the Confederacy (San Antonic: The Naylor 
Companys 1955), p. 1413 Winsor, Texas, p. 38; Winkler, Secession 
Journal, pp. 88, Appendix IV; Wright, Texas, pp. 1755 1793 
Sibley, Lone Stars, p. 211; General Walter P. Lane, Adventures 
and Recollections of General Walter P. Lane (Marshall: Marshall 
News Messenger Press, 1928); p. 94. 
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and was a center cf Military Knight activity in Texas. The 
adjoining counties of Medina*, Atascosa*, Gonzales*, 
Guadalupe*, and Comal* had Military castles. San Antonio 
had at least four castles of Military Knights and numerous 
militia groups. Captain Marcellus French of the Alamo 
Rifles joined William Walker in Nicaragua and a Cuban 
revolutionary group known as the Order of the Lone Star of 
the West were active during the mid to late !850s. The 
Know-Nothing Party, whose motto was "America for Americans,” 
was strong in the county around 1856. A militia group 
called the "Tambourines" were active in filibuster 
activities. Captain William Prescott* headed the Alamo 
Rifles, sametimes referred toa as Adam’s Rifles or Captain 
Prescott’s Company of Knights in 1860. They served under 
Colonel Ben McCulloch+ at the surrender of Twiggs’ forces 
and later under Colonel John S. Ford® in the Second Mounted 
Rifles af the Rio Grande District. 

Another group of Knights, called the Alamo City Guards, 
was headed by Captain William Edgar.* They took part in the 
Surrender by Twiggs. Edgar’s Battery served in New Mexico 
and with Waul’s Legion in Walker’s Texas Divisian in 
Arkansas and Louisiana. Englishman R. H. Williams* claimed 
toe have been elected captain of a group of Knights and 
served under Australian James Duff who was captain of a 
group at Twiggs’ surrender and later became part of Duff’s 
Partisan Rangers under Colonel John S. Ford* in the Second 
Mounted Rifles in the Rio Grande Military District which 
Protected the flow of catton and supplies along the Texas-— 
Mexican border. 

Captain T. T. Teel* was also head of a group of Knights 
and was associated with Colonel John A. Wilcox,* a member of 
the Secession Convention and the Confederate Congress. 
Wilcox was elected marshal of the Western Division of 
Knights at the February 22, 1861, state canvention of 
Military Knights held in San Antonio and Major James G. 
Vance* was elected State Treasurer. Complicating the 
Situation in San Antonia, Charles Bickley’s* name was 
associated with a castle; and Dr. George Cupples* was in 
charge of state recruitment from December 1860 to February 
1861. He was president of the Texas Medical Association. 
Also, in San Antonio was a Sergeant Sampson*, and Justice of 
the Peace George M. Brown,* both Knights. 

Harry Henderson lists the four captains from San 
Antonio at Twiggs’ surrender as Wilcox,s* Duff,* Edgar* and 
Samuel A. Maverick+. He listed captains in the First 
Mounted Riflemen from Bexar County as William G. Tobin+ and 
Allison V. Nelsonyt+ who had been a member of the Sans of the 
South in Kansas where F. H. Williams* had been involved in 
pro-slave activity before he came to Texas and became a 
Military Knight of the Golden Circle. 
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Captain Ed Cunningham+ and the Mustang Grays from Bexar 
County served under Colonel H. E. McCulloch+ and became 
Company "F" in the Fourth Texas Infantry in early spring 
1861. Company "G" of the Eighth Texas Cavalry was led by W. 
Y. Houston in the summer of 1861 and was recruited partially 
from Bexar County. How many military companies actually 
were located in San Antonio is unknown, but it was one of 
the most active locations of Military District 2 under 
Colonel Tom Greent of Austint+ County. 

Bexar County was represented as the State 
Representative District 71 and had four delegates to the 
secession convention elected on January 8, 1861. They were 
John A. Wilcox,* a lawyer; Thomas J. Devinet+, lawyer; Robert 
W. Brahan, a planters; and Samuel S. Smith, a farmer. In his 
study af Harrison County, Randolph R. Campbell explained 
that everseers were listed as farmers on census records. If 
this was true for the conventions another dimension is added 
to the Secession Convention. All Bexar delegates favored 
secession and the vote in Bexar County was in favor of 
secession 827 to 709, although the city of San Antonic voted 
against it. 

Newspapers battled over the issues of secession and 
expansion. George Sweet+ was the fire-eating editor of the 
San Antonio Herald when The Herald Steam Press printed the 
First, or Military Knight Degree works. A copy is located 
in the Barker Texas Histery Center at the University of 
Texas-Austin. No date appears on the degree work, but the 
Herald installed the steam press in 1859; was edited by J. 
W. Dashiell+ early in 1859, supported Sam Houston*® at that 
time, and the independent ticket, and once had been a Know- 
Nothing paper. James P. Newcomb+ used the Alamo Express ta 
oppose the secessionist Knights and was forced to leave tawn 
as the war of words became a matter of life and death for 
him. He wrote of reconstructing society instead of 
seceeding. Was he an expansionist Knight?> 


"Texas Almanac, p. 2443 Bell, "Knights," p. 1343 Winkler, 
Secession Journal, pp. 28, 88, 277, 305, Appendix IVs; Wright, 
Texas, pp. 34, 38, 61, 137, 175-180; Henderson, Texass pp- viiis 
48, S@, 73,5 1413; Jimmie Hicks, "Some Letters Concerning the 
Knights of the Golden Circle in Texas, 1860-1861," Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, LXV, No. 1 (July 1961), p. 85; Roy Sylvan 
Dunn; “The Knights of the Golden Circle in Texas 1860-1861," 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LXX, No. 4 (April 1967), p. 
5683; William Walker, Files, "A Forgotten Page of History,” BTHCs 
Winsor, Texas, pp. 8, 17, 31-35, 43-46, 54; Sibley, Lone Stars, 
pp. 5; 2943 Oran Lonnie Sinclair, "Crossroads of Conviction: A 
Study of the Texas Political Mind, 1854-1861" (Ph.D dissertation; 
Rice University, 1975), pp. 32, 1423; Walter Prescott Webb; ed., 
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Bowie County+ possibly had a castle due to the report 
in the Dallas Herald that a Bowie County Knight had killed 
an Arkansas Knight in April 1860 near Lancaster. Bowie 
County did not have as many Knight characteristics as did 
adjoining Red River County+. A Southern Democratic 
newspaper died due to a lack of patrons in 1853.° 


Brazos County# (Booneville Castle) organized in 1843, 
borders the Brazos River, and joins Grimes,* Rabertson,* and 
Burleson* counties. James Guest* was captain of eighteen 
Knights in the county seat of Booneville in November 1860. 
Millican was the northern terminus cf the Houston, and Texas 
Central Railracd to Houston, Beaumont, Galveston, and 
Alleyton. Located in the heart of the plantation cotton 
economy, Company "E" of the Second Texas Infantry Regiment 
was recruited by Captain Belvedere Brooks+ from the Brazos 
Minute Men in Military District 4 under R. M. Powell+ of 
Montgomery County. Brazos County was part of Texas 
Representative District 37 with Montgomery+ and Grimes* 
counties, which were represented by Joseph H. Dunham, a 
farmers; William McIntosh, a merchant; R. J. Paimer; a 
lawyer; and J. W. Hutchison, lawyer in the Secession 
Convention. The secession vote was 215 to forty-four.” 


Burleson County# (Caldwell Castle) was established in 
1846 and was bordered by Knight counties, Brazoss* Milam,+* 
and Washington.* John L. Winston* and Bart Simms,)* a 
surveyor, were associated with the Caldwell castle that was 
established in November 1860. Captain James H. Fry+ led a 
company from Burleson County under Colonel H. E. McCulloch 
in the First Texas Mounted Rifles. Captain John H. Hood’s+ 
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Company of Burleson Guards became Cempany "G" and N. L. 
McGinnist+ was captain of Company "H" in the Second Texas 
Infantry Regiment organized in October 1861. Burleson 
volunteers j2ined the Eighth Texas Cavalry. Burleson and 
Robertson* counties were in State Representative District 53 
and were represented by delegates 4. S. Broaddus+, a lawyer 
who came to Texas with a 200-wagon train of plantation 
goods; and John H. Feeney+, lawyer from Wheelock, Robertson 
County. They were accepted in a vote an January &, 1861 
after a mass meeting in Robertson County and a committee 
appointed by Colonel John A. Turnert+ which included Captain 
William P. Townsend+, Gilbert M. Hunter+, Gelha C. 
Richardsont, and W. H. Hammant+. The secessian vote was 422 
to eighty-four. Burleson County was in Texas Military 
District 10 under Colonel C. C. Hebert+; Colcrade* County.®? 


Cameron County+ (Brownsville Castle) bears a strong 
resemblance to Knight counties. It was located along the 
Rio Grande River, had fertile farm lands, joined Nueces 
County*, and known Knights lived there. In 1860, this was 
the current home county of John S. Ford* who was a member of 
the Committee of Public Safety, leader of Military Knights, 
and the Order of the Lone Star of the West. He called for 
and was a member of the Secession Convention. There were 
the Brownsville City Guards, under Captain Peter C. 
Sharkey+, who assisted the Secession Convention. 

The newspapers indicated possible Knight sympathies; 
Since the Rio Brava’s editar, General Roberdeau Wheatt+, was 
with William Walker. He and the Brownsville American Flaqg’s 
editor, Ed B. Scarborough+,; gave an inclination toa the 
general temperament of the community when they endorsed 
Breckinridge for president. F. W. Lathamt+t, a native of 
Connecticut who listed his occupation as a farmer, was a 
member af the Committee of Public Safety and he transported 
the troops cf the Second Texas Mounted Riflemen to take Fort 
Brown at no charge. If there was not a castle in Cameron 
County, there were Military Knights who spent a lot of time 
there.” 


“Texas Almanac, p. 250; Hicks, "Letters," ep. 83; Winkler, 
Secession Journal; pp. 89%, Appendix IV$3 Wright, Texas» pp. 175; 
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Cherokee County* ( 
and borders the Neches 
Thomas Troupe Cammage* 
the expansionist phase, 
and Rusk,* had Knights. 
Representative District 
Secession Convention by 
L. Hoggt+s and Thomas J. 
1106 to thirty-eight. 


. 
a 
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Rusk Castle) was organized in 1846 
River. The castle was headed by 
in spring 1860 when Knights were in 
and both adjoining counties, Smith* 
Cherokee County was in State 
12 and was renresented at the 
lawyers, James M. Andersont+;,; Joseph 
Jenningst+. The secession vote was 
Company "C" of the Third South 


Kansas-Texas Regiment under Captain Frank M. Taylort+ was 
mustered into Confederate service in Dallas in June 1861 and 
Colonel Joseph L. Hoggt+t was head of Texas Military District 


S22 


Collin County® (McKinney Castle) was organized in 1846 
and was known to have a castle in February 1860. Collin 
County borders Dallas* and Hunt* counties and is on a fork 
of the Trinity River. An electian held on Saturday; January 
19, 1861, was called by county commissioners Alex Berryt, 
S.B. Skidmore+, and A. G. Gravest, and State Representative 
District 32 was represented by Dr. James W. Throckmortont, 
lawyer, and Sam Bogart+, a farmer. Throckmorton did not 
vote for the ordinance ta secede, but Bogart did and the 
secession vote was defeated in Collin County by a vote of 
948 to 405. Collin County was in the Texas Military 
District 8 under fermer United States Marshal W. C. Youngt;, 
of Grayson County; who organized militia groups to take 
Federal forts in the Indian Territory. Collin County 
volunteers joined the Sixth Texas Cavalry Regiment in 
Missouri in December 1841 and Company G of the Thirty-fourth 
Texas Cavalry or the Second Texas Partisan Rangers were from 
Collin County.?? 


a 


Colorada County# had three castles located in Alleyton, 
Columbus, and Eagle Lake. Colorado County was founded in 
1837 and was bordered by Fayette* and Lavacat counties. 
Colorade River ran through the county and it was a large 
cotton producing area. Alleyton was the western most point 
of the Buffalo Bayou, Brazas, and Colorado (Harrisburg) 
Railroad. The Alleyton Knights were identified with John K. 
Hanks,* the Columbus Knights with Professor H. A. Tatum,* of 


The 
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the Correspondence Committee, and the Eagle Lake Knights 
with by I. J. Frazar.* Colarado County was in State 
Representative District 49 and ane of the county 
commissioners, A. B. Bonas+, certified the election an 
January 8, 1861 of lawyers A. H. Davidson+ and T. S. 
Anderson+. The secession vote was 584 to 330 and three 
companies of mounted volunteers served in the Second Texas 
Mounted Riflemen as the Alleytan Home Guards under Captain 
C. C. Herbert+. Another company served under Captain J. B. 
Upton+ and became Company B of the Fifth Texas Infantry, and 
a third company was led by a Captain Searcy. Tatum was at 
Twiggs’ surrender and at the state convention of Knights 
when he reported there were 8,000 Knights in Texas at that 
time. Colonel C. C. Hebert+ headed Military District 10.7* 


Comal County# The New Braunfels Castle was headed by 
Captain C. Thomas*, and he was present at Twiggs” surrender 
at San Antonia. Comal County was organized in 1846 and the 
Guadalupe River flows through the county which is bardered 
by the Knight counties of Bexar* and Guadalupe*. Comal was 
the State Representative District 66 and sent Theodore 
Koester+, a physician, and Walter F. Prestont+, farmer, to 
the Secession Convention. The secession vote was 239 ta 
eCight-six. Comal County had no men listed as volunteers for 
the First or Second Mounted Rifles; nor did they send any 
volunteers to the first regiments raised during the first 
year. Comal became part of "gerrymandered, " Senatorial 
District 31 which included Atascosa* and Medina* counties 
and it was part of Military District 2 under Colonel Tom 
Greent+, of Austin County+.*? 


Camanche County+ was suspected by Dunn to have a castle 
due to the secession vote of eighty-six to four, but there 
were other characteristics as well. It was a frontier 
county and subject to Indian raids where the residents did 


2=Texas Almanac, p. 2603; Hicks, "Letters" SH@, pp. 85-863 
Bell, “Knights,” p. 1143 B. P. Gallaway, ed.,; The Dark Corner of 
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(New York: Dix, Edwards & Co., 18573 reprint ed. Austin: Univ. 
of Texas Press, 1978); p. 504. 
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not have adequate protection by Federal troops.** 


Coryell County was also suspected of having a castle 
because J. M. Norris+, who served as a member of the 
Committee of Public Safety, lived there. It was a frontier 
county inadequately protected by Federal troops.?> 


Dallas County® (Dallas Castle), founded in 1846, is 
located on the Trinity River. Adjoining Collin*® and Ellis* 
counties had castles. No Knights have been linked with the 
Dallas group, but it is believed that Captain John J. Goad 
of the Dallas Light Artillery; who offered their services to 
the Secession Conventions was the leader of a group of 
Knights who included many leading citizens of Dallas. The 
castle was known to exist in March 1860, and an undated 
K.G.C./C.S.A. pledge in the Sarah Horton Cockrell* Papers 
raises the question if she was one of Bickley’s "Southern 
Lady" supporters. The pledge is believed that of her son, 
Monroe Cockrell. Also; at some date there was an Order af 
Red Men of Dallas fraternity. What their purpose or 
affiliation was is unknowns but may have been part of the 
Tammany Society. 

The Dallas Herald was a secessionist newspaper edited 
by Dr. Charles M. Pryor. He was instrumental in spreading 
rumors that North Texas was to be torched and a slave 
rebellion would occur on election day, August 6, 1860. A 
large portion of downtown Dallas was burned on July 8, 1861 
and a rash af fires in the area scon follewed. It was found 
that simultaneous fires had occurred in other areas of 
northern Texas the same day. The issue is unsettled as to 
whether they were set or were the result of phosphorus 
matches igniting spontaneously in the combination of heat 
and humidity which sent temperatures to 108 degrees that 
Sunday afternoon. 

Dallas was the State Representative District 44 and 
elected P. Taylor+, planter, E. P. Nicholsant+, lawyer, T. J. 
Nasht+, farmers; and W. S. J. Adams*, a lawyer, to represent 
them at the Secession Convention. The secessian vote was 
741 to 237. The Third South Kansas-Texas Cavalry Infantry 
Regiment was mustered into service at Dallas in June 1861 
and the Dallas Light Artillery became the Good-Douglas 
Battery of that regiment. Dallas was in Texas Military 


2“Dunn, "KGC,” SHG, pe 563. 
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District 8 under Colonel W. C. Young+ of Grayson+ County.*° 


Ellis County*® (Waxachachie Castle) was organized in 
1850 and was joined by Dallas* and Navarro* counties. The 
Trinity River bordered the county and Chambers Creek watered 
rich cotton land. Ellis County was in State Representative 
District 42 with Johnson and Parker+ counties. Waxachachie 
resident Arnzi Bradshawt, lawyer$ Parker County farmers A. 
T. Oberchaint+; Johnson County farmer, A. C. Hoylet+$ and 
Ellis County farmer T. C. Neel+ were certified “due to the 
returns of the managers of the election" to represent the 
district. The secessian vote was 527 to 172 in Ellis County 
where the Knights of the Golden Circle marched to the polls 
in uniform and voted in masse. Ellis County volunteered no 
troops for the first year of Confederate service. Ellis 
County was part of the Peter’s Colony and at one time, after 
the Civil War; led the state in the production of cotton. 
It is believed that Colonel William H. Parsonst+,; Mexican War 
veteran, duelist, editor, and lawyer, most noted as 
organizer of the Twelfth Texas State Cavalry and Parsan’s 
Brigade, was the leader of this group of Knights. He was 
born in Alabama, educated at Emory College in Georgia, 
edited the Waco newspaper The Southwest in 1860-1861, and 
came to Waxahachie in 1861 from MecLennant,s Smith*, and Rusk* 
counties. Parsons was Colonel of Military District 9, but 
was listed from McLennant+ County.’*” 


El Paso County+ was suspected by Dunn to have a castle 
due to its voting record of 871 to two. A Judge Magoffin 
had the Confederate flag flying when part of Colonel John S. 
Ford’s Second Mounted Riflemen arrived to take control of 
Fort Bliss.*® 


*“Texas Almanacs, p. 2683 Winkler, Secession Journal, pp. 13; 
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Fayette County* (with two La Grange Castles) was 
organized in 1838 and was bordered by Colorado*, Gonzales*, 
Bastrop*,s and Washington* counties. Located on the Colorado 
River and rich in cotton land, Fayette County was State 
Representative District SO and shared additional delegates 
with Washington County in District Se. County Commissioner 
Smith W. Ligon certified the election of planters Thomas C. 
Moore and James L. Lester and lawyer J. W. Dancy. Secession 
was voted dawn in Fayette County by a vote of 626 to S80. A 
number of Germans lived in the county and were thought to 
have influenced the vote. The first Czech settlement in 
Texas was located in Fayette County in 1856. The La Grange 
True Issue was not thought to be a disunion paper, but the 
editors, Ben Shropshire* and Thomas S. Cook*,; were Military 
Knights. Ruttersville College became the Texas Monument and 
Military Institute in 1854 in honor ef the menument built at 
La Grange to those who volunteered for the Meir Expedition. 
Lawyer-editor Shropshire organized thirty-eight Knights in 
November 1860 and editor Cook was congratulated on his 
service with his pen by George Bickley. By the end of 
November the number of Knights had grown to sixty members. 
Another company af Knights was formed in March 1861 by 
Captain T. W. Thornton*t, with First Lieutenant P. Tate; 
Second Lieutenant V. R. Jones*, Orderly Sergeant Dr. R. H. 
Lewis*, and Ensign Sergeant N. C. Rivers. 

Fayette County residents took part in military 
activities. Velunteers joined the Second Mounted Rifles 
under Captain Barkeleys; Captain Louis M. Strabel’s Company F 
of the Eighth Texas Cavalry were the Lene Star Rangers; and 
Company © of tne Twenty-seventh Texas Cavalry were Fayette 
County volunteers. Shropshire was in Sibley’s Arizona—New 
Mexico campaign and Cook was appointed an officer in Captain 
Mechling’s+ Battery and continued with Company A of Shea’s 
Texas Heavy Artillery. Fayette County was in Military 
District 2 under Colonel Tom Green+ of Austin County+.*” 


Galveston County# (Galveston Castle) was organized in 
1839 and borders Harris* County. Galveston was the major 
port in Texas and second in papulation behind Bexar* County 
in 1860. As Bexar County was involved in smuggled Mexican 
imports to evade tax duties, Galveston was believed to be 
involved in the illegal slave trade. At ane time, a large 
Slave market was owned by the mayor of Galveston. George 
Bickley came to Galveston in October 1860 and it had a large 


**Texas Almanac, p. 2823 Winkler, Secession Journal pp. 89, 
Appendix IV; Wright, Texas, pp. 42; 47s 63, 176-1785 Bells 
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and active group of Knights with several militia companies. 
As in Bexar* County, militia units are difficult to separate 
from the Knights. The Lone Star Rifles were organized into 
Knights in November 1860 by Captain Charles E. Thompson« 
then reorganized under Captain W. N. Redwood* with First 
Lieutenant W. W. Reynolds*; Seceand Lieutenant W. P. Allen*, 
who later served in Mechling’s-Haldeman’s Texas Battery with 
T. S. Cook# 3 and Junior Second Lieutenant James Naive*. The 
Galveston group of Knights was 150 members strong when they 
assisted Colonel John S. Ford® with the capture of Fort 
Brown under Lieutenant Colenel Hugh MeLeod+. The Galveston 
Home Guards served under Captain A. G. Ruthvens the 
Galveston Tigers were Company D of the Fifty-seventh 
Virginia Infantry, and the Galveston Videttes were Company & 
of the Twenty-sixth Texas Cavalry. Not all of these 
companies were Knights, but the distinetion blends, as in 
Bexar County; when many members and groups were Knights. 
Galveston Militia companies and Knights took an active part 
in the activities recorded in the Journal of the Secession 
Convention. The Galveston News was one of the state’s most 
influential newspapers which reported Knight activity and 
supported secession in late 1860. 

There was a tradition of militia companies in Galveston 
dating from at least 1839 because of the threat af Mexican 
invasions. Several of these companies included such leading 
citizens such as the county clerk, sheriff; lawyers; mayor, 
and president of the Galveston Wharf Company. In summary: 
the Galveston militia companies served in First and Second 
Texas Mounted Riflemens; the Fist Texas Infantry; and the 
Twenty-sixth Texas Cavalry. The Ninth Infantry Regiment was 
raised in Galveston and included the Galveston City Guards 
under Captain E. McLeant, Gaiveston Rifles under Captain 
John H. Blount+, Zouavess Independent Rifle company, two 
mare German companies, Island City Rifles, Island Guards 
under Captain N. S. Hill+,; Minute Men under Captain T. W. 
Rogerst+, and the Sherman and Wigfall Guards. 

Galveston was part of State Representative Districts 34 
and 35 and was represented at the Secession Conventian by 
Judge R. C. Campbell+, a planters; John R. Mullert+, merchants 
General &. B. Nicholst, merchants; George Masont, lawyer; and 
Colonel John A. Whartont+s lawyer, of Brazoria. Secession 
passed by an overwhelming vote of 765 to thirty-three in 
Galveston, which was in Military District 3 under Colonel 
Hugh McLeod+ of Galveston.=° 


=°"Texas Almanac, p. 286; Bell, "Knights," pp. 104, 126-1273 
Stuart Papers, "Militia Companies,” Rasenberg Library; Wrights; 
Texas, pp. 40, 42, 62, 175-1813 Winkler, Secession Journal, op. 
B89, 276, 285, 299, 284, 324, 343-345, 345, 349, 355, 401 3 
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Gonzales County# (Gonzales Castle) was organized in 
1837 and the Guadalupe River runs through the county which 
is bordered by Karnes*, Guadalupe*, and Fayette* counties. 
A. D. Harris*® organized a castle in December 1860. Gonzales 
was the State Representative District 54 and elected James 
C. Wilson (who resigned), and lawyers William H. Stewart and 
A. N. Mills to represent the county at the Secession 
Convention. Gonzales Militia volunteers were at Twiggs’ 
surrender of Federal troops in San Antonio. Colonel John B. 
Jones*, Captain T.H. Ashby, and Captain J. Key+ later joined 
the Second Texas Mounted Riflemen. The county vated for 
secessian by a vote of 802 to eighty. Terry’s Texas Rangers 
(Eighth Texas Cavalry Regiment) were well represented fram 
Gonzales County by Company C under Marcus Evansts in which 
Harris* volunteered; Company E under L. N. Rayburn,+ and 
Company I under John B. Jones*, as well as company I under 
Captain W. L. Flyt+ from the Second Texas Infantry Regiment. 
Winslow Turner+ of Bastrop* was also associated with 
Gonzales County, Sam Mather,* and C. A. Russell.* Gonzales 
was in the Military District 2 under Colonel Tom Greent of 
Austin County+.=* 


Grimes County® (Navasota Castle) was organized in 1846 
and borders the Brazas River and Brazaes*, Washington, 
Robertson*, and Harris#* counties. Ned P. Clifford* and 
Jenathan L. Lloyd*® are associated with this castle which was 
formed in early November 1860. Grimes County was in State 
Representative District 37 with Washington* and Montgomery+ 
counties and they were represented at the Secession 
Convention by Grimes County farmer Joseph H. Dunham, Brazas 
merchant William McIntosh, Montgomery lawyer R. J. Palmer, 
and Grimes County lawyer J. W. Hutcheson. The secession 
vote was 907 to nine and Grimes County contributed no groups 
to the Texas Mounted Rifies but Company G af the Grimes 
County Greys of the Fourth Texas Infantry organized by 
Captain J. W. Hutcheson (also spelled Hatcherson in some 
sources) and Company H under Captain Dupree and Company I 
under Captain Whitehead of the Twenty-sixth Texas Cavalry 
were raised as well as the "Grimes Boys," Company A of the 
Tenth Texas Infantry. Grimes County was part of the 


Winsor, Texas, p. 383; Ellen Robbins Red; Early Days on the Bayou 
1838-1890 (Waco: Texian Press, 1986), pp. 117; Sibley, Lone 
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in Houston and Galveston," Touchstone, & (1987), p. 26. 
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Military District 4 umder Colonel R. M. Powell, Montgomery+ 
County .=*= 


Guadalupe County# (Seguin Castle) was organized in 1846 
and named for the Guadalupe River which runs through the 
county and is bordered by the San Marcas River. Guadalupe 
is bordered by Gonzales*, Comal*, and Bexar* counties. J. 
Wright#*® was associated with the organization of this castle 
im early December 1860. Guadalupe was in State 
Representative District 65 and lawyer John Ireland and 
planter William P. Hardeman+ represented them at the 
Secession Convention. The vote for secession was 314 toa 
twenty-two. Guadalupe County had troops which volunteered 
for immediate service and Captains Herron*® and Martin* of 
Seguin were at Twiggs’ surrender with volunteers from 
Guadalupe County. Lieutenant B. E. Benton* of Seguin and 
twenty Knights took ever Fort Mason. Benton became aide de 
camp to H. E. McCulloch, acting Inspector General, and his 
assistant Adjutant General. The Knights of Guadalupe County 
became Company D under Captain John P. Baines+ of the Fourth 
Texas Infantry. Guadalupe County was in Military District 2 
under Colanel Tom Green+ of Austin County+.=* 


Harris County*# (Houston Castle) was organized in 1837. 
It berders on Galveston Bay and was accessible from 
Galveston By water along Buffalo Bayou and by railroad. 
Harris County was bordered by Galveston* and Grimes* 
counties. Captain William Edwards,* Captain of the Houston 
Light Guards and editor of the political news sheet, True 
Southron, organized the Houston castle in October 1860 and 
it was reported to have forty members the first night and 
Sixty members one week later. In all, 190 Military Knights 
ef the Golden Circle were located there at the end af 1860. 
Thomas S. Lubbock* of Harris County assisted in organizing 
adjoining counties. The county was State Representative 
District 36 and was represented by lawyer Peter Gray, stock 
raiser Thomas S. Lubbock*,; lawyer William P. Rogers, and 
lawyer James W. Henderson. The secession vote was 1084 to 
144. 

Harris County had several militia companies, including 
the Bayland Guards, the Turner Rifles, and the Milam Guards. 


==Texas Almanac, p. 2913; Hicks, "Letters," SHQ, pp. 82-853 
Winkler; Secession Journal, pp. 89, Appendix IV; Wright, Texas, 
pp. 63, 175-181; Henderson, Texas, p. 485 Winsor, Texas, p. 38. 
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It is not known if these or any of their members were 
Knights. Captain Edwards* and his group of Knights assisted 
Colenel Ford* in the Secand Texas Mounted Riflemen. The 
Houston Teleqraph reported the recruiting activities of 
George Bickley and other Knights, and promoted their 
secessionist recruiting activities. Harris County furnished 
several companies in several regiments: First Texas 
Infantry Regiment, Company C under Captain A. G. Dickinson; 
Second Infantry Regiment Company A under Captain Hal G. 
Runnels; Company B under Captain William C. Timmins; Company 
C, the Bayland City Guards, under Captain Ashbel Smiths 
Company D under Captain E. F. Williams; Fifth Texas Infantry 
Regiment, Company A, Bayou City Guards, under Captain W. B. 
Botts; Twenty-Sixth Texas Cavalry; Company A under Captain 
Riordan; Company C under Captain McGreal; and Company K 
under Captain Hare. Harris County was in Military District 
3 under Colonel Hugh McLeod+ of Galveston County.=* 


Harrison Caounty*® (Marshall Castle) was organized 1842 
and was bordered by the Sabine River, Caddo Lakes the 
Louisiana border, and Caddo Parisht. It was the third most 
populous county in the state in 1861 and Harrison County was 
located in State Representative District 15 and 16. A 
public meeting was held November 24, 1860 and an election 
was called by precincts for December 4, 1860, for delegates 
to a Secession Convention. This gave Harrison County the 
distinction of being the first known Knight county to call 
for a Secession Convention and elect delegates. 

General Elkanah Greer# of Harrison County was the 
acknowledged State leader, or Grand Commander, of the 
Military Knights of the Golden Circle of Texas in the spring 
of 1860. He was assisted by Major Sam J. Richardson* when 
Knights were in their expansionist phase. Greer was the 
first Texan to receive a Confederate commission as colonel 
of the Third Texas Calvary Regiment. 

Planter William T. Scott, and lawyers Gilchrist McKay, 
M. J. Hall; and E. H. Baxter were elected delegates to the 
Secession Convention. The secession vote was 8865 to faorty- 
four in this county which had the highest number of Negro 
Slaves in Texas and 145 planters; each with over twenty 
Slaves. The Texas Republican was a leading secessionist 
newspaper and Harrison County furnished a total of thirteen 
companies of men to the Confederacy. No Harrison County 


F“Texas Almanac p. 296; Hicks, "Letters," SHQ, pp. 81-825 
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troops initially aided the Texas Mounted Riflemens however 
in lieu of Harrison County, Captain Milton Webb of Lamar+ 
County on the Red River reported to Colonel H. E. McCulloch 
on the Northwest frontier. 

The Marshall Guards and the Minute Men were the local 
militia units; and the Guards under Captain F. S. Basst;s 
became Company E— of the First Texas Infantry Regiment and 
The Texas Hunters under Captain Winstan became Company A of 
the Third South Kansas-Texas Regiment. Bass taught at the 
Marshall Institute and was president of Marshall University 
after the war. Sam J. Richardson* became captain af Company 
F, called the Walter P. Lane Rangers, of the Second Texas 
Mounted Riflemen and served on the frontier. Harrison was 
in Military District 6 under Calonel M. F. Locket+ of Upshurt 
County. Lieutenant Governor Edward Clark+; who succeeded 
Sam Houstor:* as Confederate governor in March 1861, was from 
Harrison County and raised the Fourteenth Texas Infantry in 
October 1861. 

Marshall was the capitol of Confederate Missouri and 
the headquarters of the Trans-Mississippi Department of the 
C.S.A. Marshall was home of many outstanding Confederate 
leaders including Senator Louis T. Wigfall, Governor 
Pendleton Murrah, Dr. James Harper Starr, General Matthew D. 
Ector+, Walter P. Lane,+ Horace Randal, and Lucy Holcomb 
Pickens+, wife of Governor Francis Pickens of South 
Carolina, and Agent to Russia, and whose image is on the 
Confederate currency. It was from the Holcombe Mansion in 
Marshall that General Joe Shelby, his men; and other 
steadfast Confederates departed from Texas to join Emperor 
Maximillian in Mexica.®> 


Hopkins County* (Sulphur Springs Castle) was organized 
in 1846 and borders the Sulphur River. Hunt Caounty* to the 
west had a castle and in early 1860. Dr. Qwen S. Davis led 
the Sulphur Springs Castle who were toe join ather Knights on 
the Rio Grande. Hopkins County was in State Representative 
District 24 and lawyer W. M. Paynes stock raiser William T. 


="Texas Almanac» p. 2973 Winkler, Secession Journal, pp. 89; 
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Blythe, and planter R. L. Askew were certified as elected to 
the Secession convention on December 29, 1860, by Judge F. 
M. Rogers. The Hopkins County Rifles under Captain F. E. 
Fenny volunteered to aid the Secession Convention. The 
Secession vote was 697 to 315 and Hopkins County was in 
Military District 7 under Colonel James H. Rogers+ of 
Marion* County, and troeps from Hopkins County volunteered 
for the Ninth Texas Cavalry Regiment .=° 


Hunt County# (Greenville Castle) was organized in 1846 
and is located on the upper Sabine River. Bell listed the 
Greenville Castle based ona letter by J. E. Oldwright* to 
Henry Orsay in 1859 in which he stated that he had joined 
the Knights of the Golden Circle in Greenville. Hunt County 
is bordered by Collin*® and Hopkins* counties. Hunt was in 
State Representative District @8 and was represented by 
farmer Wiley A. Mattox. It shared Representative District 
30 with Fannin County, where farmer Elbert Early and planter 
Jason Wilson were delegates. The secession vote was 416 to 
339. Planter James Hooker was on the Committee of Public 
Safety from Hunt County. Company D of the Third Texas 
Cavalry under a Captain Hale from Hunt County was mustered 
in Dallas June 13; 1861. Hunt County was in Military 
District 8 under Colonel W. C. Youngt+, Cooke Caunty+.*” 


Jefferson County+ was suspected of having a castle 
because Jefferson County militia company aided the Secession 
Convention. Dunn thought a castle was located in adjoining 
Orange County, but Jefferson had more Knight 
characteristics.=° 


Karnes County® (Helena Castle) was organized in 1854 
and the San Antonio River runs through the caunty. 
Atascosa*, Bexar*, and Gonzales# counties had castles. 


B°Texas Almanac, p. 3053 Bridges, "Knights," SHO, p. 292; 
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Karnes County was lecated at the crossroads of the old Cart 
Road, or Chihuahua Trail, which ran from beyond Goliad 
through San Antonia, ta Mexico, and to Indianola with daily 
stages. The city of Helena was founded in 1852 by land 
promoters Thomas Ruckman and Lewis Qwingst+, later appointed 
governor of the Arizona Territory in 1857 by President James 
Buchanan, and surveyed by C. A. Russell* who traded his land 
certificates for Negro slaves, whether legally or illegally. 
The first Polish settlement in Texas was established in 
Karnes County in 1854. The Cart War of 1857 between Texan 
and Mexican cart drivers occurred here. Karnes was in State 
Representative District 70 with Atascosa* County and other 
sparsely settled counties south of Bexar* and had the same 
representatives to the Secession Convention including 
Knights Littleton* and Russell*, along with Robert Graham 
and John Donelson. The secession vote was 153 to one lone, 
brave soul who cast a vote against secession in the days 
when votes were openly registered. 

Karnes furnished troops for the First and Second 
Mounted Rifles and had Knights at the surrender of Federal 
troops under General David Twiggs. Littleton* and Russell 
each led a company, plus the Helena Guards, and the Kares, 
Rabb; Tiney, and Kariez Companies served from the county. 
Karnes was in the Rio Grande District under Colonel John S. 
Ford* and both Littleton* and Russell* served under him.=” 


Marion County* (Jefferson Castle) was organized in 1860 
and is located on the Texas-Louisiana border and joins 
Harrison* County. Jefferson was the port of entry for Texas 
from the Mississippi River via the Red River. Marion County 
was in State Representative Districts 18 and 20 and lawyer 
J. H. Ragerst, District 8 Judge W. S. Todd+, and lawyer R. 
H. Ward+ were the representatives to the Secession 
Canvention due to a public meeting of the citizens of Cass 
County from which Marion County had recently been formed. 
Colanel James P. Rogers of Marion Caunty headed Military 
District 7 and was a member of the Committee of Public 
Safety. The Secession vote was 467 to none in Marion 
County. 

The Marion Rifles were the local militia unit and 
became Company A under Captain Harvey H. Black in the First 


="Texas Almanac, p. 313; Hedwig Krell Dedear, A History of 
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Texas Infantry Regiment. Captain A. J. Cloptean also 
erganized Company E— of the Marion Star Rifles in the First 
Texas Infantry Regiment, the first regiment mustered into 
Confederate service from Texas. A Captain Mabry organized a 
group which became Company G in the Third Texas Cavalry.?? 


Medina County* (Castroville Castle) was organized in 
1848 and is located aon the Medina River. It joins Bexar+* 
and Atascosa* counties. The county was settled by Alsatians 
led by Henri Castro in 1844. The county lay on the 
Chihuahua and the £1 Paso Trails. Medina was in State 
Representative District 72 which included part of Bexar* 
County and stretched westward toward the Rio Grande toa Del 
Rio and Eagle Pass. Medina was represented at the Secession 
Convention by planter Charles De Montel+ and A. Nauendorf. 
The county opposed secession by a vote of 207 tao 140. 
Captain James Paul* led the Castreville Knights at Twiggs’ 
surrender and served with Duff’s Partisan Rangers; however, 
no other troops from the county served in either the Texas 
Mounted Rifles, nor Confederate troops raised in 1861. 

The Castroville Castle By-Laws, approved August 16, 
1861 listed officers as: Captain F. G. Weisselberg*; 
Lieutenant James Paul*; Sergeant John Lamon*$; Secretary, 
Frank Reicherzer#; Treasurer, John Hoffman*; Inspector, H. 
Bensemannt; and Guide Jephta Hari*. Only Paul was known to 
serve in the Texas State Troops and no others are listed in 
the Confederate troops from Texas although they may have 
been a local militia unit organized for local defense. 
Medina County was under the authority of Colonel John S. 
Ford® as part of the Department of the Rio Grande.*?* 


Milam County# (Cameron Castle) was organized in 1837, 
lay along the Brazos, San Gabriel, and Little rivers, and 
joined Robertson*, Burleson,* Williamson*, Bell* counties. 
Milam was in State Representative District 57 with 
Williamson County, and farmer C. M. Lesueur represented the 
county at the Secession Convention. The county voted ta 
secede by 468 to 135. No Military Knights have been 
identified with the county, but Captain Jeff Rogers+ 


-°Texas Almanac, p. 3273; Winkler, Secession Journal, pp. 28, 
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organized a company called the Milam Grays which became 
Company G in the Fifth Texas Infantry Regiment. This was 
headquarters of the Fourth Texas Mounted Volunteers, and 
contained Port Sullivan College. It was in Military 
District 10 under Colonel C. C. Hebert+, Colorado County*.?* 


Navarro County# (Corsicana Castle) was organized in 
1846 and bordered Ellis* County. The Trinity River bordered 
the county and Richland Creek ran through its center. John 
B. Janes;* not a county resident, organized a castle here 
for his politician brother-in-law Roger G@. Millst. Navarro 
Caunty was in State Representative District 41 with Hill 
County, and farmer Joseph A. Clayton of Mesquite (Dallas* 
County) and lawyer J. P. Weir of Hillsboro (Hill County?) 
represented the county at the Secession Convention. 
Secession passed by a vate of 621 to thirty-eight. The 
Navarro Express was a secessionist newspaper. Captain 
Clinton Winkler raised a company from Navarro, Ellis, 
Freestene, and Hill counties called the Navarro Rifles that 
became Company I af the Fourth Texas Infantry Regiment. 
Navarro County was in Military District 9 under Colorel W. 
H. Parsonst+ of McLennan County+.?° 


Nueces County# (Corpus Christi) was organized in 1846 
and was one of the ports which connected the Gulf of Mexica 
with South Texas and Webb County+ on the Rio Grande. I[t 
joined Cameraon* County at that time. Henry Kinney+, who had 
attempted to start a colony in Nicaragua, was the founder 
and mayor of this city which hosted General Zachary Taylor 
and his troops in 1846. A castle was first publicized on 
Octeber 10; 1860 in the Corpus Christi Texas Ranger. Corpus 
Christi was the port af entry for Knights who entered Texas 
to invade Mexico in 185@. The officers of this castle were: 
Captain William I. Moore*; Lieutenant H. W. Berrys 
Inspector Simon Jones*; Guide George Pfeuffer* was also an 
the Corpus Christi Committee of Safety organized in November 
1859 during the Cortinas threat, and also had served in the 
Texas Congress; Sergeant Charles E&. Clark*, Treasurer J. 
Ziegler*; and Secretary Thomas —. Hooper*. 
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Nueces was part of State Representative District 76 
which included Duval, Encinal and Webb+ counties and 
physician P. N. Luckett+ and editor Henry A. Maltby+ who 
represented the county at the Secession Convention had been 
with William Walker in Nicaragua. Luckett became a member 
of the Committee of Public Safety which coordinated Twiggs’ 
surrender. The Knights voted for secession "in mass." The 
secession vote was 142 to forty-two and Nueces was under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of the Rio Grande under 
Colonel John S. Ford*. None of these Military Knights 
served with the state troops or Confederate troops during 
the first year. It is possible they were part of the 
private armed force of Captain Richard King and Captain 
Mifflin Kenedy who flew tne neutral Mexican flag during the 
war to run cotton out and supplies into Texas.?* 


Orange County+ was suspected of having a castle by 
Dunn, but Jefferson County* had more characteristics in 
cammon with other Knight counties. The possibility should 
not be eliminated of a castle in Orange County.°> 


Red River County+ possibly had a castle. There is a 
report that a Bowie County Knight was involved in killing 
another Knight near Dallas in April 1860. Red River had 
more characteristics of Knight counties, but it is possible 
that a castle was located in both ar neither .°* 


Refugio County# (St. Mary’s Castle), organized in 1837, 
borders the Gulf af Mexico and is located at the mouth of 
the San Antonio River. Refugio organized an additional 
castle in April 14, 1861, according to the cryptogram letter 
from St. Mary’s Knight Castie Secretary Edwin Hobby* to C. 
A. Russell* of Karnes*® County. Alfred M. Hobby* was thought 
to be a member and formed the Eighth Infantry Regiment of 
Hood’s Brigade in 1862. Refugio was in State Representative 
District 69 with San Patricio and Goliad+ counties, which 
were represented at the Secession Convention by merchant A. 
M. Hobby* and lawyer Pryor Leat of Goliad+. Tne secession 


=“Texas Almanac, p. 3363 Bell, "Knights," p. 124 3; Winkler, 
Secession Journal, pp. 8%, 28, Appendix IV; Wright, Texas, p. 
1773 Fornell, "Filibusters,” SHQ, p. 4195; Winsor, Texas, p. 38; 
Ford, Texas, pp. 167, 464. 


==punn;, “KGC;" SH@, p. 563. 


=“Bridges, "Knights," SHQ, p. 2923; Winkler, Secession 
Journal, p. 1785 Sibley, Lone Stars, p. 3155 Wright, Texas, pp. 
119-120. 
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vote was 142 to fourteen. Refugio was in Military District 
1 under Colonel August Buchel+ of Calhoun County+.?” 


Robertson County*# (Qwensville Castle) was organized in 
1838 and was bordered by Brazos*, Burleson*, and Milam* 
counties. Robertson County was bordered by the Brazos and 
Navasota rivers and on the Houston-Wace mails stage, and 
freight road. The Qwensville castle was organized by lawyer 
D. U. Barziza* and Dr. David C. Jones* in Navember 1860, and 
there was possibly a castle in Sterling+ led by E. W. 
Herndon* called the Sterling Guards. The Wheelock Home 
Guards were led by Captain S. B. Killough+. 

Robertson* and Burleson*® counties were in State 
Representative District 53 and were represented at the 
Secessian Convention by Robertson County lawyer John H. 
Feeney and Burleson County lawyer-planter A. S. Broaddus. 

At 2a mass meeting on December 15, 1860; a committee 
appointed by Colenel John A.‘ Turner+ consisted of W. P. 
Townsend+, Gilbert M. Hunter, G. C. Richardson; and W. H. 
Hamman chose the delegates for the election on January &; 
18461. The secession vote was 391 to seventy-six and 
Robertson County was in Military Distriet 4 under Colonel R. 
M. Powell+ of Montgomery County+. The Robertson County 
Five-shooters became Company C under W. P. Townsend+ in the 
Fourth Texas Infantry Regiment. Barziza* and Dr. Jones* 
were members. Company E under Belvedere Brooks in the 
Second Texas Infantry Regiment was raised in Robertson 
County the first year of the war and in all; five companies 
of Canfederate troops were raised in the county.?® 


Rusk County® (Henderson Castle) was organized in 1843 
and was bordered by the Angelina and Sabine rivers and 
Cherokee*,; Smith*, and Harrison*® counties. Rusk County had 
one of the expansionist castles and was in State 
Representative District 13 represented by lawyer James R. 
Armstrong, physician A. P. Galloway, lawyer M. D. Graham, 
and farmer W. C. Kelley. The secession vote was 1376 to 135 
and J. R. Armstrong served on the Committee of Public 


=""Texas Almanac, p. 3443 Dunn, "KGC," SHO, Bp. 5713 Handbook, 
1, p. 8183 Winkler, Secession Journal, pp. 89; Appendix IV; 
Wright, Texas, p. 177; Hobart Huson, Refugio. A Camprehensive 


History of Refugio County from Aboriginal Times to 1955, Vol. II 
(Woodsboro: The Rooke Foundation, Inc., 1955), pp. 5, 7, 33. 


7=°Texas Almanac, p. 3453 Dooley and Dooley, Why Stop?, 9p. 
1803 Hicks, “Letters,” SH@,; pp- 82-84; Winkler, Secession 
Journal, pp. 89, 178; Appendix IV; Wright, Texas, pp. 66, 175- 
1763 Winsor, Texas, p. 38. 
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Safety. Volunteers served under Captain Milton N. Boggess+ 
with Colonel H. E. McCulloch and Company B under Captain R. 
H. Cumby+ served with the Third South Kansas-Texas Regiment 
in June 1861. Rusk County volunteers became Company H of 
the First Texas Mounted Rifles and the Texas Mounted Men 
were led by Captain W. C. Kelleyt+. Rusk was in Military 
District 6 under M. F. Loecke+ of Upshur County+.°” 


Smith County® (Tyler Castle) was organized in 1846 and 
lay between the Neches and Sabine rivers and is bordered by 
Rusk* and Cherokee* counties. Smith County was in State 
Representative District 17 and was represented at the 
Secession Convention by lawyer George W. Chilton#, who was 
elected Military Knight Marshal of the Eastern Division of 
Texas Knights in February 1861; Supreme Court Justice QO. M. 
Roberts+, president of the Secession Convention; and lawyers 
J. C. Robertsont+ and Tignal Jonest+. The secession vote was 
1149 to fifty and Judge O. M. Roberts was also a member of 
the Committee of Public Safety. 

The Tyler Dragoons, commanded by James P. Douglas+, 
offered to aide the convention and the Smith County Light 
Infantry under Captain Harvey Yarborough+ joined the Third 
Texas Cavalry Regiment. The Draacons joined the Third Texas 
Cavalry Regiment and became the Good-Douglas Battery, the 
only Texas artillery to serve east of the Mississippi River. 
The Flora Legion under Captain Gaines became Company K of 
the Third Texas Cavalry Regiment and Chilton was elected 
major. Mrs. J-C. Robertsan and Mrs. George Chilton made the 
K.G.C. flag preserved in the Smith County Carnegic Museum. 

Militia service was not limited to the male population 
of Smith County. In December 1861, "The women of Eastern 
Texas Female College arganized into a military company and 
undertook regular drills." This is most interesting since 
women were only excluded from the highest degree of 
Political Knights. Were these young ladies members of a 
"Southern Ladies" Castle of Military Knights at the college? 
Were there other groups of women in Texas, or the South, who 
belonged to militia groups? Southern women were said to be 
the "first to rebel and the last to succumb." Smith County 
was in Military District 6& under Colanel M. F. Locket af 


="Texas Almanac, p. 3473 Winkler, Secession Journal, pp. 28, 
89, Appendix IV; Wright, Texas, pp. 64, 65, 105, 150, 175-177; 
Winsor, Texas, p. 38. 
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Upshur County+.*° 


Travis County*® (Austin Castle) was organized in 1843 
and the Colorado River runs through the county. [t is 
bordered by Williamson* and Bastrop* counties. George 
Harris* was associated with a Travis County castle in 
November 1860, but a castle was thought ta exist befcre that 
date. George Harris* was also asseciated with McLennant and 
Coryell+ counties. Travis was in State Representative 
Districts 55 and 56 and was represented at the Secession 
Convention by lawyer John A. Green+, who was on the 
Committee of Public Safety, by planter H. N. Burdett, and 
Attorney General George Flournoy+, who published the call 
for a canvention. Secession was vated down by a vate of 704 
to 450. 

Volunteers under Captain William A. Pitt served in the 
First Texas Mounted Riflemen under Colonel H. E. McCulloch. 
The Tom Green Rifles under Captain B. F. Carter+ became 
Company B of the Fourth Texas Infantry Regiment and had been 
the Austin City Light Infantry. Volunteers from Travis 
County also joined the Eighth Texas Cavalry. Travis County 
was in Military District 2 under Colonel Tom Greene of 
Austin County.*? 


Walker County® (Huntsville Castle) was organized in 
1846 and bordered Grimes* County and lay between the Trinity 
and the San Jacinto rivers. Thomas Carothers*, cousin and 
campaign manager of Sam Houstoen*, headed the Huntsville 


“°"Texas Almanac,» p. 3523; Winkler, Secession Journal pp. 28; 
90, Appendix IV; Dunn, "“KGC,” SHG, p. 5713; Wright, Texas, pp. 65; 
109, 132, 165, 175-1813 Henderson, Texas; p. 1253 A Chronological 
History of Smith County Texas, comp. Donald W. Whisenhunt, ed. by 
Vicki Betts (Tyler: Smith Caunty Historical Society, 1983);5 p. 
173 William Hadskey» Personal Interview with author; 
Jacksonville, Texas, April 9, 1988; Emory M. Thomas, The 
Confederacy as a Revolutionary Experience (Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice Hall, 1971), p. 1073 Amelia E. Barr; All the Days of My 
Life: An Autobiography (New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1913)s5 pp. 
211, 2293; Winsor, Texas, p. 38. 


“*Texas Almanac, p. 3633; Hicks, “Letters,” SH@Q, p. 9823 
Winkler, Secession Journal, pp. 28, 90, Appendix IV; Wright, 
Texas, pp. 61, 138, 210-211, 175-181; Giles, Terry’s Rangers» p. 
133; M. Jourdan Atkinson and Eugene V. Giles, Kingdom Come! 
Kingdom Go! (Burnet: Eakin Press, 1980), pp. 383 Mary Lasswell, 
Rags and Hope; The Recollections of Val C. Giles (New York: 
Coward—-McCann, Inc., 1961), p. 22-233 Barr, Days of M Life, pp. 
218-222; Winsor, Texas, p. 38. 
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Castle. He was superintendent of the Texas Penitentiary 
that housed 300 white men who represented the largest 
factory in Texas and produced ornsburg cloths a course 
fabric whose chief use was in slave clothing. 

Walker County was the home of Sam Houston* and was in 
State Representative District 38. Lawyers A. P. Wiley and 
L. A. Abercrombie were its representatives ta the Secession 
Convention. Secession was voted for by a vote of 490 to 
Sixty-one. The Porter guards became Company H of the Fourth 
Texas Infantry Regiment and Walker County was in Military 
District 4 under Colonel R. M. Powell of Montgomery 


County+.** 


Washington County*® (Brenham, Chappell Hills 
Independence Castles) was organized in 1837 and was bordered 
by the Brazos River, Burleson*, Fayette,* Bastrop*, Grimes*, 
and Brazos* counties. Washington County was served by 
regular scheduled steamers to New Orleans from 1849 along 
the Brazos River and was aon the Buffalo Bayou-Houston 
Railroad. Washington County had several educational 
facilities, the Union Hill Academy, the Chappell Hill 
Institute, and Soule University--which became the Texas 
School of Medicine-- and Baylor University until 1886. 

Washington was in State Representative Districts 51 and 
S2 and elected Independence physician J. B. Robertson, 
Independence planter W. A. Montgomery, and Brenham lawyer 
James E. Shepard to represent them. The Brenham Castle was 
headed by Dr. John Lark*, the Chappell Hill castle by George 
Chappell*, and the Independence castle by Captain Thomas B. 
Haynes*. The Secession vote was 1131 to forty-three and 
Washington County was in Military District 10 under Colonel 
C. C. Hebert+ of Colorado* County. Two companies joined the 
Fifth Texas Infantry Regiment: the Dixie Blues under 
Captain John D. Rogerss and a group of Liberty County 
Invincibles under Captain King Bryan.*®? 


“=Texas Almanacs p. 3673 Hicks, “Letters," SHG, p. 823 
Houston, Writings, 7, p. 422; Donald R. Walker, Penoloqy For 
Profit (Celleae Station: Texas A&M University Press,» 1988), p. 
17; Winkler, Secession Journal, pp. 90, Appendix [V3 Wright, 
TexaS, pp. 175-180, 209-210; Llerena Friend, Sam Houston. The 
Great Desiqner (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1954), opp. 
310-312; Winsor, Texas, p. 38. 


“®@Texas Alamanc, p. 3683 Winkler, Texas, pp. 970, Appendix 
IV3 Wright, Texas» pp. 178-1793; Dooley and Dooley, Why Stop?; pp. 
61,5 75, 93s 194, 2453 Hicks, "Letters," SHG, pp. 82-833; Winsor, 


Texas, p. 38. 
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Williamson County*® (Gabriel Mills) was organized in 
1848 and borders Travis*, Miliam*, and Beil* counties. The 
San Gabriel River runs through the county. It was on the 
San Antonio-Dallas Central National Road and had tri-weekly 
stage, mail, and freight service. Sam Mather*#, who came to 
the county in 1849, was associated with a Castle at Gabriel 
Mills, located near Meunt Horeb in Burnet County, where he 
ran a steam powered grist and fleur mill. He was ane af two 
persons to contact in regard to establishing a castle and a 
member of the Knights Templar. 

Williamson County was in State Representative District 
SS and 56 and elected lawyer Thomas P. Hughes and planter 
Elisha Thompson tc represent them at the Secession 
Convention. Hughes voted against secession and the county 
secession vote failed by a count of 480 to 349. Williamson 
County initially furnished na companies of volunteer troops 
and was in Military District 9 under Colonel W. H. Parsons+ 
of McLennan County+.** 


Webb County+ was thought to have a castle due to the 
secession vote, but there cauld have been other factors 
involved, such as the political bosses who delivered votes; 
as indicated in the bicgraphy on C. A. Russell*. “> 


Zapata County+ was thought to have a castle and John S. 
Ford suggested that the first blaod of the war was spilled 
in this county when Captain Santos Benavides+ and his 
campany helped defend Confederate Texas.*° 


More counties may have had Military Castles of Knights 
of the Golden Circle. Further research is encouraged in 
local county archives. 


““Texas Almanac, p. 3733; Hicks, "Letters," SHQ, p. 9833 
Winkler, Secession Journal, pp. 90, Appendix IV; Scarborough, 
Williamson County, p. 4253 Sam Mather, Files, BTHC; Wright, 
Texas, pp. 177, 1795; Winsor, Texas, p. 38. 


“=Dunn, "KGC," SHQ,; p. 5633 Ford, Texas, p. 3243 Wright, 
Texas, p.- 75. 
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APPENDIX C 


Tables 


Knight Biographical Data«* 


TABLE 1 
AGE IN 1860 


(1& - 48) average 33.9 


a. under 20 1 4% 
b. 20 - 30 8 32% 
C's 31 - 490 8 32% 
d. 41 - 50 8 32% 
es 
TABLE 2 


AGE AT DEATH 


(43#" - 87) average 58.9 


a. Under 40 1 
b. 41 - 50 7 
c. Sl - 60 7 
d. 61 - 70 2 
e. 71 - 80 3 
f. 81 - 90 _8 

3 


*Although eighty-nine Knights of the Golden Circle of the 
Military and Financial degrees have been identified, verifiable 
data is limited to about the same twenty-five to twenty-six 
Knights. 


Fa. D. Harris was killed in action, but his age is unknown. 
Average birth year was 1826 and an average died in 1885. 
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TABLE 3 
YEARS MIGRATED TO TEXAS 


(1836 ~ 1860) average 1849.9 


a. 1830s 4 17% 
b. 1840s S 21% 
c. 1850s ll 48% 
d. 1860s 3 13% 
23 
TABLE 4 


PLACE OF BIRTH? 


a. Tennessee 4 Lower South 38% 
b. South Carolina 4 Upper South 42% 
c. Virginia 3 Northern States 8% 
d. Kentucky 2 Foreign Born 12% 
e. Georgia 2 
f. Arkansas 1 
g- Florida 1 
h. Mississippi 1 
i. North Carolina 1 
j- New York 1 
k. Pennsylvania 1 
1. Scotland 2 
m. England ee 
24 
?Lower South: South Carolina; Georgia; Arkansas; Florida; 


Mississippi. Upper South: Tennessee; Virginia; Kentucky; North 
Carolina. 
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TABLE 5S 


PLACE GF DEATH 


Texas 11 Texas 61% 
Arkansas 1 Southern States 28% 
Louisiana 1 Other 11% 
New Mexico 1 
Tennessee 2 
Virginia 1 
England ae 

18 

TABLE 6 


STATE FROM WHICH MIGRATED TQ TEXAS* 


a. Kentucky 4 Upper South 35% 
b. Tennessee 3 Lower South 50% 
c. Mississippi 3 Other 15% 
d. Alamaba 3 
e. Florida 2 
f. Georgia 2 
g.- Louisana 2 
h. Virginia 2 
i. Missouri 1 
j- South Carolina 1 
k. Indiana 1 
1. Kansas 1 
m. France at. 
26 
“Lower Souths Mississippi; Alabama; Florida; Georgia; 
Louisiana; South Carolina. Upper South: Kentucky; Tennessee; 


Virginia; Missouri. 
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TABLE 7 


RELIGIOUS FAITH 


a. Baptist & 
b. Methodist 2 
c. Presbyterian 3 
dad. Episcopal 2 


TABLE 8 


FRATERNAL ASSOCIATIONS 


a. Freemason 7 
b. IQGOF 7 
c. Knights of Pythias i 
d. Knights Templar 2 
e. Howard Association i 
18 
TABLE 9 
EDUCATION 


a. College Ss 
b. Self—-Taught 11*° 
c. Military 2 


PLegal and Surveying professions. 
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TABLE 10 
OCCUPAT IONS*° 

a. Law 13 33% 
b. Merchant & 16% 
c. Medicine 5 13% 
d. Editers 2 13% 
e. Surveyors 4 10% 
f. Law Enforcement 3 7% 
gq. Miller 1 
h. Rancher 1 Other: 9% 
i. Professor 1 

39 

TABLE 11 


POLITICAL AFFILIATION 


a. Professed Democrat 7 
b. Know-Nothing 3 
c. Whig ae Les) 
13 
“Several of these men tad multiple occupations. See 
individual biographies. Also, who did the lawyers represent? 


Political Knights? Planters? Railroad and Financial Investors? 
Compare with TABLE 14: FATHER’S OCCUPATION. 
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TABLE 12 


MILITARY SERVICE 


a. Republic of Texas 2 
b. Mexican War 20 
c. State or Local Militia 40 
d. Terry’s Texas Rangers*”’ 5 
e. Hood’s Brigadex® & 
f. South Kansas-Texas*” 7 
G- New Mexica Campaign 2 
h. State Troops*?” 15 


All Military Knights served in either State or 
Confederate forces. 


31% served east of the Mississippi 
69% served in the Trans-Mississippi Department 


"There were known Castles in seven of the thirteen counties, 
or in every one of the ten state senatorial districts from which 
this group of ten companies was recruited by T. S. Lubbock in ten 
days. 


®Known Castles were located in sixteen of the twenty-five 
counties, or in fifteen of the seventeen senatorial districts in 
which these men were recruited as the lst Texas Infantry mustered 
May 15; 1861 in New Orleans; and the Fourth, Fifth, and Eighth in 
late Summer 1861. 


"There were known castles in seven of the eleven counties, 
or in seven of the eight senatorial districts initially recruited 
for the South-Kansas Regiment. 


*°"There were known castles in eighteen of the twenty-three 
counties, or in fourteen of the fifteen senatorial districts 
represented by volunteers who served uncer John S. Ford and Ben 
and Henry McCulloch in February 1861. 
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TABLE 13 


PUBLIC SERVICE AND OTHER AFFAIRS*** 


a. Representing the United States to other nations 6& 
b. Representing Texas in national interests 10 
c. Representing tocal interests tao the state 20 
d. Local public service 7 


TABLE 14 


FATHER’S OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION 


a. Planters r) 43% 

b. Military 3 22% 

c. Physicians 1 7% 

d. Minister 2 14% 

e. Farmer 1 7% 

f. Merchant tes 7% 
14 


*2Knights served on United States commissions, as cansuls, 
as representatives, as senators, and as special delegates’ to 
international meetings. 

They served on Federal commissions, in Federal government, 
as federal emp loyees,» delegates toa national political 
conventions, and as Federal judges. 

They served on state commissions, in state government, were 
state judges, served in and headed state law enforcement 
agencies, state militia, and state agencies and institutions, 
were delegates to state political conventions, and headed state 
fraternal organizations. 

On the local level they were mayors, aidermen, served on 
city and county boards; were local law enforcement officials, 
local judgess and county commissioners, as well as church 
deacons, and were active in local militia companies and fraternal 


lodges. 
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Maps 


The Golden Circle 
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UNITED STATES 1860 


CI States with Knight Castles 


States with Knight Castles 
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Texas Knight Counties 


KNIGHT CASTLES HIGHLY PROBABLE [2] SHOULD BE INVESTIGATED 
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